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these  materials  when  exported  by  aliens,  and  by  increased 
ad  valorem  duties  on  exports  and  imports.  These  fifteenths 
and  tenths  were  granted  nearly  every  year.  During  the  first 
twelve  years  of  the  century,  the  price  of  wool  is  exceedingly 
high,  and  though  after  this  the  value  falls  slightly,  it  keeps 
high  for  the  first  thirty  years.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
the  export  duty  did  not  lower  the  price  of  the  article  or 
materially  check  its  use,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  practically 
paid  by  the  foreign  consumer.  If,  as  I  stated  above,  a 
fifteenth  and  tenth  amount  to  5  per  cent,  on  lay  incomes^ 
and  something  less  than  10  per  cent,  on  clerical  incomes,  the 
direct  taxation  of  the  war  amounted  to  nearly  10  per  cent, 
on  the  laity,  and  nearly  double  that  on  the  clergy.  But  no 
discontent  is  expressed  at  these  burdens  as  long  as  the 
war  was  successful  or  not  unprosperous.  The  total  revenue 
derived  from  the  customs  and  the  wool  tax  appears  to 
have  been  a  little  over  ^40,000,  of  which  ^^30,000  was 
derived  from  wool. 

The  French  War  lasted  with  hardly  a  truce  from  Aug.  i  ith, 
141 5,  when  Henry  sailed  from  Southampton,  till  July  17th, 
1453,  when  Talbot  and  his  son  fell  before  Chatillon.  The 
charges  of  the  war  did  not  exhaust  the  wealth  of  England, 
for  one  sees  in  a  thousand  ways  how  great  was  the  opulence 
and  abundance  of  the  country,  if  one  gathered  it  only 
from  the  style  of  living  and  in  the  expenditure  of  great 
corporations  before  and  after  the  change  which  took  place 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  it  demoralised  an  influential 
section  of  the  English  people,  and  it  filled  the  country,  after  the 
struggle  with  France  was  over,  with  military  adventurers, 
who  were  eager  to  enter  into  the  service  of  those  nobles 
who,  now  divided  by  rancorous  feuds,  some  of  them  con- 
tinued from  the  days  of  the  Lords  Appellants,  were  ready 
for  civil  war,  with  or  without  a  genuine  pretext. 

As  long  as  the  alliance  with  Burgundy  lasted  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  lived,  the  war  in  France  seemed  likely  to 
be  successful,  or  at  least  to  be  open  to  a  settlement  on 
terms  favourable  to  the  English  claims.  But  the  English  were 
expelled  from   Paris  in  April    1436,  the  year  after   Bedford 
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died.  The  utmost  that  they  could  expect  was  to  retain 
Normandy  and  Guienne,  the  connecting  Hnks  of  which  were 
Anjou  and  Maine.  The  successors  of  Bedford  were  Suffolk, 
Somerset,  and  York. 

While  the  war  in  France  was  being  carried  on,  the  princi- 
pal figure  in  English  society  was  a  prince  whom  every  one 
revered,  no  one  consulted,    and  every  one,  who  could  do  so, 
pillaged.    Born  on  December  6th,  142 1,  he  was  less  than  nine 
months  old  at  his  father's  death,  and  he  had  been  brought 
up   by  the  old  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  scourged  all  his 
spirit  out  in  his  youth.     In  business,  especially  the  business 
of  the  kingdom,  Henry  was  always  a  child.     He  seems  to 
have   taken   no  part  in  it,  but  always  to  have  remained  in- 
different and  passive  in  the  hands  of  those  who  administered 
his    affairs,  whether  it  were  Beaufort  or  Gloucester,  Suffolk 
or  Somerset  or  York,     To  the  English  he  was  a  saint,  per- 
haps almost  the  only  saint  of  the  fifteenth  century.     He  was 
not  a  monk,  for  the  monk  of  this  age  had  become  a  gross 
and  greedy  voluptuary,  whom  every  one  wished  to  get  rid  of, 
though  no  one  saw  how  to  do  without  him  decently,     Henry 
was  no  ascetic,  nor  did  he  pretend  to  disclaim  natural  affections. 
He  was  loving  to  his  mother,  he  was  generous  to  his  half- 
brothers,  whose  education  and  advancement  he  took  care  of ; 
he  was  warm-hearted  to  all  his  kinsfolk  ;  he  conferred  great 
benefits  on  the  man  who  was  afterwards  his  rival  ;  he  heaped 
honours  on  the  Neviles,  who  owed  everything  to  his  family ; 
on  the  Mowbrays,  who  were  his  hereditary  foes  ;  on  the  Beau- 
forts,  the  Percies,  and  the  Poles,  who  were  his  parasites  and 
who  ruined  him.      He  was  gentle  and  affectionate   to   the 
furious  woman   whom  he   married,   who,  like    one    of  those 
mysterious  persons  in  ancient  tragedies,  was  the  evil  genius 
of  his  house,   the   reputed    murderess   of   his   last  surviving 
uncle,  and   who    made  it   at  last  impossible  that  he  should 
rei^n,  since,  under  his  name,  she  was  bent  on  destroying  all 
those  whom   she  hated.     The  king's  delight  seems  to  have 
been  in  reconciling  foes,  in  hearing  mass  (his  courtiers  would 
allow  him  to  hear  no  sermons  which  they  had  not  previously 
perused  and  approved),  in  watching  the  boys  for  whom  he 
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had  provided  at  Eton,  in  giving  them  kindly  and  affectionate 
advice,  and  in  surprising  those  whom  he  met  and  with  whom 
he  conversed  by  his  exceeding  simpHcity  and  unworldHness. 
Before  he  was  twelve  years  old,  the  estate  of  the  Crown  had 
been  nearly  squandered,  and  the  king  was  hopelessly  im- 
poverished. Tiie  annual  regular  expenditure  had  become 
more  than  five  times  the  hereditary  income  of  the  king,  and 
nearly  four  years  of  this  expenditure  were  in  arrear. 

Henry  was  the  most  unlucky  of  English  monarchs.  After 
such  a  minority,  no  abilities  could  have  saved  him,  and  he 
had  none.  He  inherited  a  war  in  which  he  took  no  share, 
except  as  part  of  a  pageant.  The  lord  of  two  kingdoms, 
he  had  no  authority  in  either.  The  war  which  made  others 
rich  made  him  a  pauper.  Fastolfe  and  Cromwell  gathered 
gigantic  fortunes  from  the  spoils  of  office,  from  the  spoils  of 
war,  and  from  lucrative  trade.  The  opulence  of  the  great 
houses  of  the  Neviles,  with  their  fortunate  marriages,  their 
numerous  titles,  their  vast  estates ;  of  the  Beauforts,  the 
Holands,  the  Poles,  and  the  rest,  was  prodigious.  The 
riches  of  the  great  English  houses  were  amazing  even  to 
men  like  De  Commines,  who  had  been  familiar  with  the 
opulence  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  and  the  wealth  of  the 
great  Flemish  burghers.  When  acts  of  resumption  were 
passed,  we  can  see  in  the  exceptions  the  noble  mob  who 
were  squabbling  over  the  plunder  of  the  Crown,  and  were 
soon  to  fly  at  each  others'  throats  like  wild  beasts. 

A  curse  seemed  to  hang  over  the  House  of  Lancaster. 
When,  in  1406,  the  Parliament  settled  the  crown  on  the  king's 
sons  successively,  it  might  have  seemed  that  there  was  every 
prospect  of  numerous  issue  to  the  House  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
Four  sons  (the  daughters  are  passed  over  in  the  Act),  the 
Prince,  Clarence,  Bedford,  and  Gloucester  would  hardly  be 
childless.  But  the  eldest  had  died  leaving  one  child  ;  the 
next  was  slain  in  battle;  and  the  other  two,  both  married 
twice,  had  died  without  issue,  the  youngest  not  without 
suspicion  of  foul  play.  The  king  was  married  in  1445,  when 
he  was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  But  there  was  no  child 
of  the  marriage  for  more  than  eight  years,  and  it  seemed 
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likely  that  the  family  would  become  extinct.  From  certain 
statements  in  the  rolls  of  Parliament  it  seems  as  though  the 
succession  in  1450  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  Beauforts.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  others  looked  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  animosity  which  existed  between  the  House  of  York 
and  that  of  Somerset  was  certainly  first  developed  during  the 
time  in  which  Henry  was  childless,  and  the  title  of  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  crown  was  necessarily  discussed.  But  it 
is  noteworthy  that  during  the  whole  of  Gascoigne's  life,  though 
he  was  plainly  unfriendly  to  the  administration,  and  had  little 
respect  for  the  person  of  his  king,  this  writer  does  not  give  a 
hint  of  the  superior  claims  of  the  House  of  York,  nor,  indeed, 
of  any  claim  other  than  that  of  the  king  in  possession.  Now 
Gascoigne  died  on  March  12th,  1458,  and  was  writing  certainly 
up  to  within  three  months  of  his  death. 

In  the  early  days  of  parliamentary  history,  the  Speaker  was, 
to  use  a  modern  phrase,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
framed  budgets  and  announced  grants,  and,  it  may  be  noted 
that  up  to  the  date  of  the  Union,  the  Speaker  of  the  Irish 
Commons  always  held  this  office.  That  he  took  counsel  with 
the  House  of  Commons  is  undoubted,  but  the  initiative  in  taxa- 
tion having  been  now  tacitly  resigned  to  the  Commons,  since 
it  would  have  been  inconvenient,  if  not  indecent,  to  discuss 
the  question  in  the  Lords,  and  before  the  king,  the  Speaker 
announced  his  plans  for  the  consideration  of  his  fellows.  That 
they  were  in  the  main  his  own  is,  I  think,  clear  from  the 
various  expedients  which  different  Speakers  adopted.  On 
Dec.  23rd,  1435,  John  Bowes,  Member  for  Notts,  and  Speaker, 
gave,  among  several  other  grants,  the  first  income  tax  that 
I  have  read  of  to  the  service  of  the  Crown.  It  is  graduated, 
and  in  three  schedules.  The  minimum  taxable  income 
derived  from  manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  and 
offices,  and  all  other  temporal  possessions  of  freehold,  is  ;^5  a 
year.  On  this  income  and  others  up  to  ;^iOO  a  year,  the  tax 
is  to  be  6d.  in  the  pound.  Between  ;^ioo  a  year  and  ;^400, 
the  tax  is  to  be  8<;/.  in  the  pound.  On  incomes  above  ;!^400 
a  year,  2s.  in  the  pound.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  income 
tax,    like  the   others   of  the  fifteenth   century,  satisfies   the 
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conditions  of  Adam  Smith's  "First  Law  of  Taxation," 
that  it  claims  from  those  who  pay  it  a  sum  proportionate 
to  what  they  are  enjoying  under  the  protection  of  the 
State ;  a  graduated  income  tax  levied  on  permanent  revenue 
being  the  only  tax  which  exactly  squares  with  Smith's 
rule.  It  may  be  observed  that  Pitt's  first  income  tax  was 
graduated,  though  the  maximum  stopped  at  a  very  low 
amount. 

It  is  possible  that  a  laborious  search  in  the  pipe  rolls  would 
give  the  amount  collected  under  this  tax,  and  nothing  would 
be  more  instructive  than  a  tabulated  account  of  the  persons 
who  came  under  the  three  schedules,  and  the  amounts  paid 
in  the  several  counties.  We  may,  however,  I  think,  conclude 
that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  must  have  been  ranged 
under  each  of  the  schedules  in  order  to  have  given  the  finan- 
cial expedient  any  significance  or  value,  and  that  this  applies 
even  to  incomes  over  ^^400  a  year,  since,  large  as  the  residual 
tax  is,  we  must  conclude  that  Bowes  intended  to  raise  a 
revenue  by  it.  Again,  it  seems  plain  that  the  tax  was  intended 
to  catch  the  grantees  of  the  Crown,  such  as  those  who  are 
mentioned  in  Cromwell's  schedule  of  the  king's  liabilities  as 
quartered  on  the  revenue.  It  should  be  added  that  ecclesias- 
tics, though  they  were  allowed  to  tax  themselves  on  their 
ancient  possessions,  were  made  liable  to  the  income  tax  on 
all  lands  which  they  had  acquired  by  license  of  mortmain 
from  the  Crown  since  20  Edward  I.  (1292).  But  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  income  tax  supplied  a  notable  revenue.  The 
wealth  of  the  country  had  grown  rapidly  during  the  fifteenth 
century  already,  to  grow  more  rapidly  as  the  century  pro- 
gressed. Any  one  who  reads,  as  I  have  read  by  hundreds, 
the  daily  bills  of  fare  of  not  very  wealthy  monasteries  and 
colleges,  can  understand  how  sumptuously  people  fared  in 
this  singularly  prosperous  age,  when  Jeshurun  waxed  fat 
and  kicked. 

Tenths  and  fifteenths  were  always  the  favourite  property  tax. 
But  in  1433,  a  curious  custom  begins  of  deducting  a  sum 
(iJ"4,000)  from  the  amount  given,  and,  as  I  have  often  said,  fixed, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  commissioners  to  relieve  any 
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particular  town,  or  even  village,  from  its  contribution.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  tlie  commissioners  are  plainly  left 
to  their  own  discretion,  though  they  were  no  doubt  aided 
by  the  representations  of  the  members  from  the  less  opulent 
districts,  who  very  likely  gave  the  commissioners  of  the 
Exchequer  some  trouble,  and  were  probably  sent  to  the 
authorities  to  scramble  and  lobby  for  these  remissions.  But 
there  are  always  some  places  named  whose  claims  for  exemp- 
tion must  have  been  examined  and  allowed  in  Parliament. 
Thus  in  the  first  year  Lincoln  and  Great  Yarmouth  were 
so  designated.  In  1435,  Andover  and  Lincoln  are  named  ; 
in  1437,  Lincoln,  Elm,  Wisbeach,  and  two  villages  in 
Cambridgeshire  with  it,  Andover  and  Alresford ;  in  1442, 
Lincoln,  Cheltenham  at  half  it  assessment,  Alresford,  Scar- 
borough and  Headington  (near  Oxford) ;  while  Great  Yar- 
mouth is  to  pay  a  quarter  of  its  ordinary  liabilities.  These 
arrangements  in  Parliament  imply  not  only  that  the  House 
of  Commons  was  dealing  with  the  details  of  finance,  but 
that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  intelligence  and 
method  in  the  way  in  which  the  House  manipulated  public 
business,  and  in  the  general  pressure,  was  ready  to  allow  for 
exceptional  emergency.  In  the  same  way  we  can  trace  not 
obscurely  the  practice  of  appropriaUng  supply.  In  1445, 
the  exemption  rises  from  ;^4,ooo  to  ;^6,ooo.  The  king  was 
married  in  this  year,  and  it  seems  that  for  a  time  loyalty 
was  predominant.  In  1446,  Gloucester  died,  as  was  supposed 
nmrdered  by  Margaret's  order,  at  Bury.  Between  this  year 
and  1450,  nearly  all  the  possessions  of  the  English  in  France 
were  wrested  from  them.  The  Norman  towns  capitulated, 
and  Guienne  was  overrun.  The  conquests  of  Henry  V. 
were  lost  by  the  treason  or  incompetence  of  those  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  inheritance  of  the  great  victor  and  his  brother. 
The  nation  was  thoroughly  angry  with  the  administration, 
with  the  Court,  and  with  the  commanders  in  France.  Par- 
liament met  six  days  after  the  capitulation  of  Rouen,  on 
Nov.  6th,  1449,  determined  to  take  vengeance  on  those  who 
had  brought  English  affairs  to  so  shameful  a  pass.  They 
did    not,  however,  as    they  did    later  on,  fall   into   the    trap 
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of  factious  opposition.  They  elected,  for  the  fourth  time, 
Wilham  Tresham  as  Speaker.  This  man,  as  we  can  see 
for  a  few  months  through  the  mists  of  that  time,  when  the 
passions  were  being  roused  and  the  feuds  engendered  which 
were  to  be  extinguished  only  after  thirty  years  of  bloodshed, 
was  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  king's  household,  and  his  family 
remained  zealous  Lancastrians.  It  is  clear  that  his  re-ap- 
pointment to  the  high  office  which  he  had  so  often  held 
before  was  a  proof  that  Parliament  was  not  yet  hostile  to 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  that  it  was  thought  possible 
that  remedies  could  be  found  for  the  alarming  state  of  public 
affairs.     Somerset  was  in  France,  York  in  Ireland. 

The  Parliament  of  1449  is  singularly  like  that  of  1640 
in  its  temper  and  policy.  In  both  Parliaments  the  country 
had  been  stirred  to  its  very  centre,  and  an  extraordinary 
number  of  new  men,  instructed  to  find  a  full  and  complete 
remedy  for  the  mismanagement  of  public  affairs,  was  sent 
to  Westminster.  In  both,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  Commons 
were  practically  unanimous.  In  both  the  House  insisted  on 
the  redress  of  grievances  before  the  grant  of  supply.  From 
Nov.  6th  to  Dec.  17th,  the  Commons  debated  public  affairs. 
In  both  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Court  to  force  on  those 
topics  only,  which  the  administration  put  before  them.  In 
both  the  king's  ministers  and  the  bishops  were  the  objects 
of  absolute  detestation.  In  both  the  Court  was  surprised 
and  staggered  by  the  unanimity  with  which  the  Commons 
insisted  on  their  own  course,  and  by  the  complete  accord 
between  the  two  Houses.  In  both  the  Commons  resolved 
to  destroy  a  powerful  minister,  whom  they  considered  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  disorders  that  had  happened,  and  to 
establish  a  precedent  of  Parliamentary  impeachment  which 
should  be  a  warning  to  all  bad  ministers  in  future.  The 
difference  between  the  results  of  these  two  great  Parliaments 
is  in  the  subsequent  course  of  events.  Just  before  the  Parlia- 
ment metafterthe  Christmas  recess,  one  of  the  King's  ministers, 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  was  seized  at  Portsmouth,  put  to 
a  kind  of  trial,  and  executed  by  the  populace.     Suffolk  was 
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impeached,  imprisoned,  released,  banished,  intercepted,  and 
slain  after  the  pretence  of  a  trial.  The  king's  counsellors 
were  trying  to  browbeat  the  Parliament,  while  the  Parliament 
was  resolved  on  reforming  the  royal  household  and  the 
administration.  While  this  was  going  on  at  Leicester,  where 
Parliament  was  sitting,  a  sudden  insurrection,  which  has 
been  strangely  misrepresented  by  historians,  broke  out  under 
Cade.  The  bishops  fled  from  London,  one  into  his  own 
diocese,  where  he  was  murdered.  The  battles  of  Sevenoaks 
and  London  Bridge  were  fought,  and  Cade  entered  London. 
Here  Fiennes  and  his  son-in-law  were  put  to  death.  But 
the  insurgents  dispersed,  as  Tyler's  did,  and  Cade  was  slain. 
In  the  autumn  the  great  Speaker  was  murdered  as  he  was 
on  his  way  to  a  conference  with  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
civil  war  virtually  began.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Tresham 
was  assassinated  at  the  instance  of  that  faction  which  is 
particularly  identified  with  Margaret,  that  of  the  Percies, 
Beauforts,  and  Cliffords, — a  faction,  namely,  within  the 
wider  Lancastrian  party.  I  do  not  dwell  on  this  most  in- 
teresting and  significant  part  of  English  history,  that  in 
which  the  effects  follow  clearly  and  closely  on  the  causes, 
because  the  strife  of  the  civil  war  is  essentially  of  Margaret 
and  York  and  the  partizans  of  both,  and  the  struggle  does 
not  appear  to  have  in  the  least  degree  affected  the  ordinary 
life  of  England. 

Had  the  errors  of  the  administration  been  in  any  way 
chargeable  to  Henry,  his  throne  would  have  certainly  passed 
away  in  the  autumn  of  1450.  Personally  the  king  was 
entirely  blameless.  No  one  thought  of  setting  any  of  the 
mischief  down  to  him.  When  partizanship  became  furious, 
vindictive,  implacable,  he  was  no  partizan,  but  was  trying 
in  his  poor,  gentle  way  to  reconcile  enemies.  The  king's 
blamelessness  touched  all  strangely.  The  Houses  would  not 
depose  him,  even  after  the  Coventry  Parliament  had  made 
parties  irreconcilable.  He  owed  his  deposition  at  last  to  the 
mad  fury  of  his  wife.  And  I  make  no  doubt  that  he  was 
used  well  during  the  nine  years  of  his  residence  in  the  Tower. 
While  he  lived,  every  one  reverenced  the  saintly  and  patient 
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son  of  the  great  Henry.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  he  was  done 
to  death  after  Tewkesbury.  The  story  of  his  assassination  in 
the  Tower  is,  I  am  persuaded,  a  Tudor  calumny  ;  I  prefer  to 
conclude  that  nature,  which  had  hid  his  misfortunes  from  him 
more  than  once  in  his  life  by  a  lethargy  which  seemed  almost 
like  death,  at  last  released  him  in  the  same  merciful  fashion 
from  the  recurrent  sorrows  of  his  hfe.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  heir  of  his  house  should  have  encouraged  the  belief  that 
the  saint  was  not  only  a  confessor,  but  a  martyr. 

Tresham,  who  had  previously  conducted,  though  a  member 
of  the  king's  household,  the  prosecution  of  Suffolk,  as  he  was 
bound  to  do  in  duty  to  the  house  whose  servant  and  spokes- 
man he  was,  revived  the  income  tax  for  which  Bowes  had 
given  a  precedent  fifteen  years  before.  But  he  takes  a  much 
lower  taxable  unit,  though,  as  before,  he  makes  three  schedules. 
Freehold  estates  in  lands,  tenements,  rents,  services,  annuities, 
offices,  fees,  pensions,  or  temporal  commodities  are  declared 
liable.  In  this  income  tax  also  persons  having  an  income 
for  term  of  life,  or,  in  an  annuity  not  issuing  from  a  certain 
place,  all  persons  having  occupation  in  ancient  demesne 
(previously  exempt  from  taxes)  or  elsewhere,  and.  all  having 
estates  by  copy  of  court  roll  or  custom  of  the  manor,  are 
chargeable.  The  first  schedule  is  from  twenty  shillings  to 
twenty  pounds  annual  income.  This  pays  two-and-a-half 
per  cent.  The  next  is  between  ^20  and  ;^200  annual  re- 
venue, which  is  to  pay  five  per  cent.  The  third  is  on  incomes 
of  ;^200  per  year  and  upwards,  which  are  to  pay  ten  per 
cent,  on  all  income  over  £200.  The  guardians  of  tenants  in 
ward  are  to  pay.  Every  person  having  an  office,  wages,  fee 
or  fees,  or  term  of  years  is  to  come  under  the  schedules,  but 
the  first  is  to  begin  at  forty  shillings  a  year.  Four  paid  com- 
missioners are  to  receive  the  tax,  but  no  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment is  to  be  a  commissioner.  The  Lords  agreed  to  this 
searching  and  remarkable  Property  Tax,  declaring  it 
reasonable.  They  seem  to  have  had  fairer  views  about 
taxation  in  the  fifteenth  than  they  have  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  next  Parliament,  which  had  for  its  Speaker  a 
partizan  of  Cade,  was  far  more  hostile  to  the  Court  than  its 
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predecessor  was.  It  continued  the  income  tax,  but  heightened 
the  minimum,  beginning  with  forty  shilHngs  revenue  from 
freehold  and  copyhold  lands  instead  of  twenty,  and  ^3 
a  year  from  offices  instead  of  £2.  No  such  tax  is  granted 
again  till  the  accession  of  the  Tudor  dynasty. 

In  1452,  the  revolt  of  the  Gascons  occurred,  the  nomination 
of  Shrewsbury  to  the  lieutenancy  of  Guienne,  and  the  hope 
that  Aquitaine  would  be  recovered.  The  hope  was  short-lived, 
the  disappointment  at  its  failure  great,  and  the  reaction 
thorough.  But  in  the  interval  all  was  loyalty,  enthusiasm, 
and  confidence.  Thorpe  was  appointed  Speaker.  This  man 
was  a  zealous  Lancastrian,  and  in  the  retinue  of  Somerset. 
A  tenth  and  fifteenth  were  granted  ;  export  and  import  duties, 
some  of  them  raised,  are  given  for  the  king's  life.  The  taxes 
on  the  export  of  wool  and  hides  are  increased,  to  a  greater 
extent,  as  events  proved,  than  they  would  bear,  a  license  duty 
is  put  on  aliens,  and  a  charge  of  13,000  archers  for  six  months 
(the  Commons  offered  20,000)  is  put  virtually  on  the  towns 
and  counties.  They  supplemented  these  grants  by  that  of  a 
half-fifteenth  and  a  half-tenth.  The  last  grant  was  on  July 
2nd,  1453.  On  July  17th  occurred  the  battle  of  Chatillon,  the 
deaths  of  Talbot  and  his  son,  and  the  total  wreck  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  entire  amount  of  the  grants  must  have  exceeded 
;^i 30,000.  Had  the  king  accepted  the  whole  force  which  the 
Commons  gave  him,  it  would  have  exceeded  ;^  160,000,  the 
largest  sum  ever  offered  by  the  Commons  in  one  year  during 
the  middle  ages. 

On  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament,  Thorpe,  the  Speaker, 
was  in  prison,  along  with  Walter  Raleigh,  knight  of  Devon- 
shire. The  history  of  this  transaction  is  entirely  misconceived. 
Thorpe  had  been  convicted  in  his  own  court  of  a  trespass, 
accompanied  by  a  breach  of  the  peace, — offences  for  which 
there  never  was  privilege  of  Parliament.  The  king  was 
insane,  no  doubt  through  the  disasters  which  had  occurred 
during  the  summer.  Tiptoft,  afterwards  a  zealous  and 
ferocious  Yorkist,  was  made  the  king's  lieutenant ;  but  two 
days  afterwards  the  Duke  of  York  superseded  him.  It 
is   probable   that   there     was     a    palace     revolution,    which 
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Margaret  and  her  party  could  not  resist.  Her  son  had  been 
born  in  the  previous  October,  during  the  king's  insanity. 
The  story  of  Henry's  dementia  is  told  minutely  in  the  rolls 
of  Parliament.  The  Battle  of  the  Kites  and  the  Crows  com- 
mences with  the  affair  of  St.  Albans,  May  22nd,  145  5j  ^r'd 
Parliament  becomes  the  toy  of  faction. 

I  have  referred  to  the  financial  expedients  of  the  great  war 
with  France  at  some  length.  They  indicate,  first,  that  finance 
was  attempted  on  system  and  on  principles.  It  is  true  that 
the  fiscal  system  of  the  time  was  mainly  direct,  no  other 
being,  I  conceive,  possible  under  the  circumstances.  But  it 
is  clear  also  that  the  Commons  did  their  best,  while  they 
called  on  all  to  contribute,  to  make  those  pay  who  could  best 
afford  it,  by  imposing  a  graduated  income-tax  on  the  property 
of  the  wealthier  classes,  and  this  when  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  knights  of  the  shire  at  least  belonged  to  this 
class  themselves.  I  do  not  pretend  to  admire  the  virtue  or 
the  honour  of  public  men  in  the  fifteenth  century,  though  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  the  laity  were  infinitely  better  than  the 
clergy ;  but  the  English  gentry,  who  put  these  heavy  burdens 
on  themselves  at  a  crisis  of  the  nation's  affairs,  will  contrast 
very  favourably  with  their  descendants,  who,  when  Pitt 
proposed  to  tax  real  estate  with  legacy  duty  at  the  same  rate 
as  personalty,  compelled  him  to  withdraw  that  part  of  his 
budget,  while  they  cheerfully  taxed  the  small  savings  of 
industry,  under  the  threat  of  turning  him  out  of  office, — a 
threat  to  which  he  ignobly  yielded.  Again,  when  he  ventured 
to  adopt  in  a  slight  degree  the  principle  of  a  graduated  income 
tax,  they  compelled  him  also  to  relinquish  that,  though  the 
suffering  and  sacrifice  in  England  were  far  greater  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  than  they  were  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  danger  to  the  country  was  in- 
comparably more  threatening.  The  great  war  with  France 
in  the  days  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  was  fought  with 
the  blood  and  sweat  of  the  industrial  classes,  while  the  profits 
and  the  vaunts  went  to  the  propertied  and  capitalist  io^w. 
And,  again,  the  enormous  amount,  relatively  speaking,  of 
taxation  which  the  English  Parliament  gladly  offered  when 
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it  seemed  that  it  might  be  spent  worthily,  is  a  proof  of  how 
singularly  prosperous  England  was  during  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  was,  indeed,  said  that  the  taxes  on  wool  were 
too  heavy,  and  depressed  the  price.  They  were  speedily 
reduced  to  a  more  moderate  amount. 

Edward  IV.  asked  his  people  for  very  few  taxes,  if  we  can 
rely  on  the  rolls  of  Parliament.  There  are  only  four  grants 
of  fifteenths  and  tenths.  In  view  of  the  expedition  which  was 
concluded  by  the  Peace  of  Pecquigni,  Edward  obtained  the 
grant  of  the  13,000  archers  which  was  promised  nineteen 
years  before.  I  entirely  discredit  the  stories  told  of  this 
king's  tyranny  and  suspiciousness.  All  the  evidence  of  his 
reign  is  against  the  charge.  He  never  refuses  a  petition  for 
pardon ;  while  the  errors  and  misfortunes  of  his  reign,  and 
the  calamities  which  came  upon  his  house,  appear  to  have 
resulted  from  the  neglect  of  the  commonest  precautions  and 
an  overmastering  confidence  in  his  own  genius  and  good 
fortune.  He  lived  with  most  treacherous  men  in  a  most 
treacherous  age,  when  political  perfidy  was  being  gradually 
developed  into  a  science  by  such  masters  in  the  craft  as 
Louis  of  France  and  the  Italian  princes,  while  he  had  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  enemies  in  his  own  household,  as  well  as 
against  the  rancorous  relics  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  when 
the  bishops  were  more  sordid,  time-serving,  and  false  than  at 
any  period  in  the  history  of  Churchmen.  In  the  midst  of  this 
quicksand  of  politics  he  was  gay,  dissipated,  negligent,  and 
supine."  It  would  seem  that  Edward  was  unwilling  to  risk 
his  popularity  with  his  subjects  by  asking  for  parliamentary 
grants. 

He  is  credited  with  having  devised  the  famous  benevolences. 
These  were  gifts  or  loans  from  wealthy  citizens  and  others, 
pressed  for  with  importunity  and  exacted  with  disguised 
force.  Such  gifts  had  constantly  been  made  to  kings  in 
earlier  times,  but  Edward  is  reported  to  have  systematised 
the  custom.  The  appeal  to  these  wealthy  persons  may  have 
been  disagreeable,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  the  gift  or  loan 
carried  with  it  countervailing  advantages  of  a  solid  kind, 
analogous  to  those  patents  of  monopolies  which  were  so  freely 
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granted  a  century  and  more  afterwards.  Nor  do  I  set  much 
store  by  the  statute  of  Richard  III.,  in  which  these  bene- 
volences are  declared  illegal,  or  on  the  language  which, 
according  to  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  was  employed  to 
Richard  by  those  who  urged  him  to  usurp  the  crown.  The 
terms  of  this  address  are  general,  and  need  not  apply  to 
benevolences  at  all,  but  to  be  a  mere  criticism  of  the  last 
reign  and  its  administration  ;  and  we  should  remember  that 
Richard's  partizans  were  chiefly  in  the  city  of  London,  where, 
if  the  benevolence  were  compensated  by  a  monopoly,  the  mass 
of  traders  would  resent  the  favour;  and  if  it  were  not,  but 
were  a  merely  disguised  tax  on  the  rich,  the  wealthier  citizens 
would  be  dissatisfied  under  the  exaction.  This  seems  to  be 
the  more  reasonable  because  the  practice  of  exacting  these 
gifts  or  loans  was  resumed  by  Henry  VII.  on  the  plea  that 
a  usurper's  statutes  had  no  authority,  though  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Henry  had  every  motive  to  conciliate  his  subjects,  and, 
after  all,  passed  a  very  uneasy  and  anxious  reign. 

In  the  early  part  of  Henry  Tudor's  reign,  considerable 
demands  are  made  on  the  people  through  Parliament. 
Among  these  is  the  equipment  and  pay  for  io,000  archers 
for  twelve  months,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  ;!^ i oo,000. 
This  sum  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  an  income  tax  of  ^^"75,000 
on  the  estates  of  commoners,  the  remaining  ^^"25,000  being 
derived  from  a  property  tax  on  all  chattels  over  ten  marks 
of  a  very  small  amount.  The  income  tax  was  supposed  to  be 
ten  per  cent.  But  the  particulars  are  not  given,  and  we  do 
not  know  whether,  like  the  taxes  of  Henry  VI.,  it  was 
graduated.  The  collection  of  the  tax  was  resented,  and  its 
produce  was  said  to  have  been  disappointing.  If  the  estimate 
made  was  a  correct  one,  the  taxable  income  of  the  Commons 
was  ;i{^750,ooo  a  year.  In  1503,  three  years  after  his  son 
Arthur's  death,  Henry  bethought  him  of  the  aid  due  on 
making  his  eldest  son  a  knight,  and  marrying  Margaret  to 
the  King  of  the  Scots.  There  had  been  no  opportunity  for 
making  this  claim  for  a  century  and  a  half.  The  last  aid  of 
this  character  was  granted  to  Edward  III.  for  the  knightage 
of  the  Black  Prince,  and  subsequent  kings  could  not  claim  it. 
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as  their  sons  were  either  knighted  before  the  succession,  as 
was  the  case  in  Henry  the  Fourth's  reign,  or  their  children 
were  below  age,  as  was  the  case  with  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI., 
Edward  IV.,  and  Richard  III.  Henry  estimated  the  aid  at 
;^40,ooo.  As,  however,  the  full  exaction  of  the  tax  would 
press  heavily  on  the  poor,  he  declares  himself  willing  to  remit 
;^  1 0,000,  and  be  content  with  ^30,000.  The  tax  is  to  be  paid 
by  all  who  had  over  twenty  shillings  a  year  in  "  free  charter 
lands,"  or  above  twenty-six  shillings  and  eightpence  in  lands 
"  held  by  will,"  which  is  afterwards  explained  to  mean  copy- 
holds. Cattle  used  for  the  plough,  stock,  and  implements  of 
husbandry  are  exempt,  but  farm  produce,  corn  harvested 
and  stock-in-trade,  are  declared  ratable.  Nothing  shows 
more  clearly  how  entirely  obsolete  the  aid  had  become  than 
Henry's  claim  to  include  copyholds,  goods,  and  stock-in-trade 
in  the  ratable  elements  of  an  aid,  which  was  originally 
leviable  from  lands  in  knight  service  only.  A  very  large 
number  of  commissioners,  whose  names  are  given,  are  ap- 
pointed to  assess  and  collect  the  aid,  who  are  paid  two  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  amount.  It  is  illustrative  of  Henry's 
character  that,  in  distributing  the  assessment,  he  took  care 
that  it  should  realise  a  little  more  than  i^i,ooo,  after  all  costs 
are  deducted,  over  the  estimated  total.  The  claim  is  de- 
manded in  the  Parliament  of  1504,  when  Dudley,  the  father 
of  Northumberland  and  the  grandfather  of  Leicester,  was 
Speaker.  It  was  very  likely  suggested  by  this  instrument  of 
Henry's  exactions. 

Henry  called  but  few  Parliaments  and  asked  for  {q\n  grants. 
But  he  was  penurious  and  avaricious,  greedy  and  mean.  He 
practised  severe  economy  in  his  household, — I  have  studied 
his  accounts, — and  he  involved  his  people  in  no  foreign  wars 
of  importance.  His  reign,  as  far  as  the  materials  of  ordinary 
history  go,  is  sordid  and  uneventful.  But  his  people  prospered. 
Food  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  In  the  last  year  of  his  reign, 
wheat  falls  to  a  price  which  had  not  been  known  for  222 
years,  when  two  years  of  similar  plenty  prevailed.  Nor  do  I 
imagine  that  Henry  was  unpopular  with  the  mass  of  his 
subjects,  although  it  was  still  possible,  since  the  ferment  of 
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the  great  war  of  succession  had  not  entirely  ceased,  for 
adventurers  and  pretenders  to  disturb  his  quiet.  But  with 
the  noble  and  wealthy  he  was  odious.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  English  king  who  improved  his  revenue  by 
expedients  which  would  have  been  discreditable  to  a  low 
sharper  or  a  pettifogging  attorney.  He  began  the  practice 
of  setting  his  agents  to  ferret  out  any  claim  which  the  Crown 
could  make  and  a  subservient  judge  would  affirm.  The 
Stuart  kings  improved  on  the  meanness  and  knavery  of 
Henry's  expedients,  and  they  added  this  much,  that  by 
beginning  the  practice  of  making  their  judges'  patents  depend 
on  the  royal  pleasure,  they  made  their  lawyers  the  cringing, 
rapacious,  and  unprincipled  crew,  who  dishonoured  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
and  could  not,  as  a  profession,  be  made  tolerably  honest, 
except  by  giving  them  well  paid  freeholds  in  their  offices. 
The  judges  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  used  their  office  for  the 
best  ends, — the  maintenance  of  civil  rights  and  the  extension 
of  liberty.  Those  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  under  the 
teaching  of  the  crafty  adventurer  who  won  at  Bosworth, 
were  the  persistent  and  malignant  enemies  of  all  right  and 
all  liberty.  No  profession  has  had  meaner  representatives 
than  Empson  and  Dudley,  Cowell  and  Noy.  The  English 
bench  sank  to  the  lowest  depths  of  turpitude,  by  the  con- 
tinuous selection  of  the  basest,  till  it  produced  Williams  and 
Jeffries, 

The  mean  projects  of  Henry,  his  meaner  expedients,  and 
utterly  mean  agencies  were  relieved  by  one  act  of  consum- 
mate but  accidental  statesmanship.  He  was  troubled  by 
adventurers,  whom  Edward's  sister,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  widow  of  Charles  the  Bold,  harboured  and  helped. 
It  is  impossible  to  prove  that  Warbeck  was  an  impostor. 
It  is  quite  certain  than  Simnel  was,  and  that  if  the  former 
was  the  Duke  of  York,  Mary  of  Burgundy  had  done  one 
genuine  nephew  irretrievable  injury  by  countenancing  an- 
other person,  who  was  assuredly  not  her  nephew.  Now 
Henry  believed,  and  he  lived  and  died  in  the  belief,  that 
private  interest  was  the  one  thing  to  which  people  are  faithful. 
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The  commercial  relations  of  England  and  Flanders  had  been 
intimate  since  the  days  of  Arteveldt  and  Edward  III.,  and 
were  interrupted  only  to  the  injury  of  both,  and  by  the 
ambition  or  passions  of  princes.  It  would  be  well,  he  argued, 
if  these  interests  were  enlisted  for  the  safety  of  princes. 
Hence  the  king  concluded  that  he  could  protect  his  govern- 
ment and  dynasty — for  Henry  was  an  affectionate  father — 
by  associating  with  his  own  ends  the  material  advantage  of 
Englishman  and  Fleming, 

The  great  Intercourse  (I  suppose  this  is  Bacon's  own  name 
for  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Flanders  executed  in  1496) 
is  sensible  and  practical,  and  some  of  its  provisions  have  been 
acknowledged  as  part  of  that  comity  of  civilized  peoples  which 
is  called  international  law  in  very  modern  times  only.  The 
particulars  are  to  be  found  in  all  works  which  deal  with  the 
true  history  of  human  civilization,  and  are,  therefore,  seldom 
studied.  But  the  effects  of  this  treaty  were  marked.  It  led, 
despite  some  modifications  which  Henry  made  in  this  treaty 
in  1506,  to  a  continuance  of  friendly  relations  between 
England  and  the  Low  Countries  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  predisposed  England,  though  in  a  halting  and  imperfect, 
perhaps  a  higgling  fashion,  to  aid  in  the  heroic  struggle  for 
independence  which  those  Lowlanders  fought  for  and  part  of 
them  won, — a  struggle  as  noble,  as  difficult,  as  important  as 
that  of  Greece  against  Persia,  and  infinitely  more  prolonged 
and  fertile.  It  would  have  been  greatly  to  the  reputation  of 
England  if,  returning  good  for  good,  she  had  not  taken  for 
her  policy  the  one  most  foolish  act  of  Selden's  great  career, 
the  paradoxes  of  the  mare  daiisum,  and  had  not  been  led 
into  the  one  most  unpardonable  crime  of  Cromwell's  Govern- 
ment, one  which  was,  it  seems,  against  that  great  man's 
judgment,  the  war  with  the  Dutch.  Selden's  folly  led  to  the 
martyrdom  of  Barneveldt,  the  crowning  wickedness  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  and  Cromwell's  blunder  to  the  trickeries  of 
Charles  and  his  crew  of  profligate  sharpers,  and  to  the  murder 
of  the  De  Witts.  If  Dutchmen  in  our  day  had  a  spark  of 
their  forefathers'  merits,  they  would  see  their  ghosts  in  the 
Binnenhof,  and  atone  for  their  ancestors'  evil  doings  by  setting 
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up  the  statues  of  their  prophets.     But  waning  nations  have 
nothing  but  the  sepulchres  of  their  great  men. 

Henry  Tudor  died,  and  his  son  came  after  him.  Never  was 
a  contrast  more  violent  than  that  between  father  and  son.  The 
one  was  penurious  as  no  other  English  king  had  been,  the 
other  was  extravagant  to  such  a  degree  that  he  succeeded  in 
ruining  the  unfortunate  people  over  whom  he  reigned.  The 
foreign  policy  of  the  father  was  cautious,  prudent,  and,  on  the 
whole,  successful,  that  of  the  son  was  reckless,  blundering,  and 
disastrous.  Henry  VHI.  succeeded  to  a  position  of  great 
strength.  He  held  the  balance  of  power  in  Western  Europe. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  reign,  England  was  of  no  more 
account  in  the  political  system  of  the  time  than  Portugal  or 
Naples.  Sovereign  and  people  were  alike  impoverished.  The 
wastefulness  of  Henry  was  incredible.  The  establishments  of 
each  of  his  infant  daughters  were  more  costly  than  the  whole 
annual  expenses  of  his  thrifty  father.  He  had  fifty  palaces, 
whims  of  the  hour,  in  which  profusion  was  constantly  going 
on.  He  was  incessantly  building,  altering,  pulling  down,  by 
day  and  night,  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  from  year  to  year. 
As  Wolsey  said  of  him,  "  Rather  than  miss  any  part  of  his 
will,  he  will  endanger  one  half  of  his  kingdom."  By  the 
conclusion  of  his  reign  he  had  endangered  the  whole  of  it. 

The  earliest  taxes  of  Henry,  besides  the  customary 
fifteenths  and  tenths,  are  poll  and  property  taxes.  The 
former  ranges  from  ten  marks,  payable  by  dukes,  to  a  shilling, 
which  is  to  be  contributed  by  all.  The  latter  is  an  equal  or 
nearly  equal  percentage  on  income.  The  maximum  is  ^800 
and  over,  the  minimum,  40i'. ;  but  labourers,  whose  annual 
earnings  are  from  40i'.  to  20s.,  are  to  pay  6d. ;  those  less,  4</. 
No  one  is  to  be  exempt,  except  married  women  and  beggars. 
The  assessment  was  estimated  to  yield  ;^i 60,000,  but  it  only 
reached  ;^50,ooo ;  and  Parliament  granted  2^  per  cent,  on  all 
income  and  wages  above  20^".  a  year,  and  on  all  personalty 
over  40^.  But  this  tax  did  not  even  yield  so  much  as  the  pre- 
vious income  tax,  either  because  Parliament  miscalculated  the 
resources  of  the  kingdom,  or  because  it  was  found  impossible 
to  extort  the  money.     In  1523,  a  property  tax  of  5  per  cent. 
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on  the  rent  of  all  lands  held  by  natives,  and  a  double  rate  in 
the  case  of  aliens,  was  imposed  for  two  years  ;  but  if  the 
income  was  less  than  ;;^20  a  year  the  tax  is  to  be  2\  per  cent. 
In  the  third  year,  1525,  the  tax  of  5  per  cent,  is  levied  on 
those  incomes  only  which  are  over  £'^0  a  year.  It  was  in  the 
Parliament  which  granted  these  last  taxes  that  the  well-known 
scene  occurred  between  Wolsey  and  More  the  Speaker. 

I    am    persuaded    that    the    ever-increasing    necessities    of 
Henry   and    his    vast    expenditure    would  have  led    to    the 
suppression   of  the  monasteries,  or  the  confiscation  of  their 
wealth,  even  if  the  king  had  not  quarrelled  with   the  Pope. 
The  religious  orders  had,  one  and  all,  long  been  discredited 
with  the  people.     The  abbeys  and  convents  were,  with  few 
and  well-known  exceptions,  dens  of  gluttony  and  vice.     Nearly 
a  century  before  their  suppression,  Gascoigne  gives  them  the 
worst  of  characters  for  profuse  and  luxurious  living,  and  tells 
tales    of  worse  practices  or  theories.     If  only  a  portion    of 
what  was   told   of  them  by  the  visitors   is  true,   they  were 
stained  with  the  vilest  debauchery.     Besides,  they  had  been 
pointed  out  as  the  natural  prey  of  the  Government,  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  by  nobles  and  knights  as  well  as  by 
Lollards  and  Bible-men.     The  pious  and  devout  Henry  V. 
confiscated    all    the   alien    priories    on    the    plea   that    they 
succoured  his  enemies,  and,  in    1524,  Wolsey  obtained  per- 
mission   of  pope    and    king    to    suppress    more    than    forty 
monasteries  and  nunneries,  chiefly  Augustinian  and  Benedic- 
tine, in  order  to  found  his  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich. 
Henry  affected  to  be  scrupulous  at  the  time,  but  eleven  years 
afterwards    he  took    the    spoil  of  all    religious  houses  whose 
income    was    under   ;^200   a   year.      Four  years    later,    the 
larger  houses  were  dissolved  and  confiscated.     Six  years  after 
this,  and  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  all  colleges,  free  chapels, 
chantries,    hospitals,    fraternities,    brotherhoods,  guilds,    and 
endowments    for  stipendiary  priests  were   vested  with  their 
lands  in  the  Crown.     The  execution  of  this  Act  was,  however, 
delayed  till  the  reign  of  his  son. 

The  annual  value  of  the  monastic  lands  was  estimated  at 
over  ;^i6o,ooo.     This  is  certainly  not  an  exaggeration,  if,  as 
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is  so  frequently  alleged,  these  institutions  held  a  third  of  tiie 
land  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  not  the  least  fertile  portion. 
But  it  may  be  the  net  value,  after  the  charges  on  the 
property,  created  by  Henry  himself;  for  he  gave  handsome 
pensions  to  the  dispossessed  abbots,  officials,  and  monks,  if 
they  surrendered  peaceably ;  and  after  the  beneficial  leases, 
which  the  corporations  were  said  to  have  extensively  granted  in 
view  of  the  coming  storm,  are  deducted  or  allowed  for.  The 
king  intended  to  have  created  a  number  of  new  bishoprics 
and  a  variety  of  educational  institutions,  perhaps  some  public 
charities.  But  his  necessities,  probably  the  situation  in  which 
he  found  himself  placed,  and  the  need  to  have  associates  in 
the  plunder,  perhaps  his  debts,  made  him  stay  his  hand  and 
abate  his  purpose.  He  founded  a  new  nobility  on  the  ruins 
of  the  mediaeval  Church,  the  descendants  of  whom  are  among 
the  most  ancient  of  our  peers.  But  the  mass  of  movable 
property  which  these  religious  houses  possessed,  the  accumu- 
lations of  ages,  was  immense.  The  shrine  of  Becket  must 
have  resembled  the  treasury  of  Delphi  when  Herodotus  saw 
it,  or  before  the  Phocians  plundered  it.  But  all  the  spoil  was 
rapidly  wasted.  Whatever  wealth  came  into  Henry's  hands 
soon  disappeared,  as  the  treasure  did  which  Bunyan  saw 
poured  into  the  lap  of  Passion,  and  change  to  rags.  The 
wonder  is  what  became  of  it.  In  three  or  four  years  it  was 
nearl}^  all  gone,  and  Henry  was  forced  to  seek  fresh  plunder 
by  even  baser  means. 

The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  must  have  been,  even 
from  the  fact  of  so  vast  an  amount  of  property  being  suddenly 
transferred  from  one  set  of  owners  to  a  new  and  needy 
aristocracy,  the  cause  of  much  disturbance  in  the  economical 
condition  of  England.  I  have  stated  above  that  the  custom 
of  land  and  stock  leasing  remained  with  the  corporations, 
especially  the  religious  houses,  much  later  than  it  did  with 
the  ordinary  lay  proprietors,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  the 
most  advantageous  mode  in  which  the  landowner  could  get 
profit  from  his  property.  As  the  corporation  was  not  mortal, 
the  personal  estate  continued  with  the  successors  of  each 
generation  of  monks  ;  while,  in  the  case  of  lay  owners,  such 
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personalty  would  always  be  divided,  and  was  probably 
devised,  after  the  death  of  the  proprietor.  Now  though  the 
alienees  or  allottees  of  the  monastic  estate  got  the  lands, 
they  certainly  did  not  get  the  chattels  ;  for  the  register  of 
such  properties  as  they  had  possessed,  other  than  their  plate 
and  jewels,  which  soon  disappeared,  still  exists,  and  is  a 
long  inventory  of  the  Crown's  property  in  the  early  days  of 
Edward  VI.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Crown  respected 
the  stock  and  land  leases  which  the  monks  had  granted,  and 
dealt  with  the  chattels  on  the  land  only  as  the  leases  expired. 
The  only  wonder  is,  that  when  the  heirs  of  the  founders  were 
still  in  existence,  the  dissolved  abbeys  did  not  revert  to  them, 
but  were  at  once  vested  in  the  Crown.  It  may  be  that  these 
heirs,  when  they  were  found,  were  compensated,  and  that 
only  a  few  of  them  had  survived  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
war  of  succession.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  Gascoigne  suggests 
that  if  the  monasteries  continue  their  lazy  and  gluttonous 
course,  the  heirs  of  the  founders,  who  are  their  natural 
visitors,  should  coerce  and,  if  need  be,  dispossess  them,  as 
if  this  were  a  power  which  such  persons  legally  retained. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  aristocracy  of  Henry's  day  was  far 
too  much  broken  and  cowed  to  make  head  against  the 
imperious,  suspicious,  and  unforgiving  king.  He  had  used 
the  terrible  power  of  parliamentary  attainder  which  Margaret, 
in  an  evil  hour  for  the  English  nobles,  invented,  and  employed 
a  docile  majority  in  the  Lords,  now  to  execute  a  Surrey  or 
a  Buckingham,  and  at  another  time  to  delight  the  old 
nobility  with  the  slaughter  of  the  upstart  Essex. 

Four  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  larger  monasteries, 
Henry,  who  seems  to  have  prudently  dreaded  the  discontent 
of  a  Parliament  which  might  well  suppose  that  his  new 
acquisitions  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  for  his  wants,  and 
would  therefore  hesitate  before  they  made  him  grants,  hit 
on  a  new  expedient  for  supplying  his  necessities.  He  began 
to  debase  the  currency,  the  gravest  crime  which  a  king  or 
ruler  can  commit  against  his  subjects,  the  mischief  and 
misery  of  which  is  rapid  and  sure.  But  the  consequences 
of  this  act,  which  was  more  deep  and  lasting  than  any  event 
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in  English  economical  history,  except  perhaps  the  Great 
Plague  of  1348-9,  and  the  details  of  the  transaction  itself, 
must  be  reserved  for  separate  treatment  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  Henry's  offence  was  hidden  from  his  subjects,  for 
the  evil  was  exaggerated  as  well  as  detected  in  his  son's 
days.  He  was  popular, — wasteful  people  generally  are, — and 
he  was  the  instrument  of  a  reform  which  was  greatly  desired 
by  the  best  men  of  his  own  day,  was  a  source  of  wealth  to 
those  who  shared  in  the  plunder,  and  a  great  opportunity 
for  political  intrigue.  Besides,  the  course  of  events  connected 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Henry,  halting  and  contradictory 
as  it  was,  with  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  gave  him 
credit  for  what  he  never  designed  nor  anticipated. 

It  is  said  that  Henry  spent  part  of  his  spoils  in  fortifications 
on  the  south  coast  of  England  and  in  building  a  navy.  It 
may  be  so,  and  with  the  results  of  such  expenditure  Pitt  and 
Palmerston  built  fortifications  which  have  become  nuisances. 
What  Henry's  fortifications  were  was  shown  in  his  elder 
daughter's  reign.  I  have  read  an  account — it  was  among  the 
waste  papers  of  Henry's  reign — of  one  of  his  big  ships.  It 
was  built  on  as  costly  a  scale  as  his  palaces  were,  and  was 
not  seaworthy.  The  fight  with  the  Armada  was  won  by 
other  structures  than  he  made,  and  by  other  men  than  he 
degraded. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

LABOUR   AND   WAGES. 

The  Fifteenth  Century  the  best  Time  for  the  Labourer— The  Working  Hours  of 
the  Day,  and  Yearly  Wages — The  Labourers'  Board — Spread  of  Piecework 
— The  Wages  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer — The  Impressment  of  Labourers, 
and  Journey  Allowances — Prices  of  Food  do  not  increase,  while  Labourers' 
Wages  are  increasing — The  Great  Plague — The  Civil  War — The  Effect  of  the 
latter  on  Husbandry  and  Wages  imperceptible,  and  the  People  indifferent — 
The  Lollards  probably  friendly  to  the  House  of  York — The  Sweating  Sick- 
ness— The  Capitalist  Artizan  in  the  Fifteenth  Century — The  Decay  of  Towns 
—The  Increase  of  Sheep  Feeding  in  the  Sixteenth  Century — The  Debase- 
ment of  the  Currency — Its  Effect  on  Wages — The  Confiscation  of  the  Guild 
Lands — The  Origin  and  Uses  of  their  Property — The  Guilds  like  the  Oxford 
Colleges — Induced  Weakness  of  the  English  Labourer — No  Rise  in  Rents, 
and  the  Reason — The  Statute  of  Apprenticeship — The  Result  of  these 
Changes,  Pauperism — The  Cost  of  maintaining  Labour  illustrated — Elizabeth's 
Expedient  of  making  the  Coin  only  Two-thirds  its  nominal  Value. 

I  HAVE  stated  more  than  once  that  the  fifteenth  century 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  were  the  golden  age 
of  the  English  labourer,  if  we  are  to  interpret  the  wages  which 
he  earned  by  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  At  no  time 
were  wages,  relatively  speaking,  so  high,  and  at  no  time  was 
food  so  cheap.  Attempts  were  constantly  made  to  reduce 
these  wages  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  legislature  frequently 
insisting  that  the  Statute  of  Labourers  should  be  kept.  But 
these  efforts  were  futile ;  the  rate  keeps  steadily  high,  and 
finally  becomes  customary,  and  was  recognised  by  Parliament. 
It  is  possible,  that  as  the  distribution  of  land  became  more 
general,  and  the  tenancy  of  land  for  terms  of  years  became 
habitual,  the  phenomenon  which  has  often  been  noticed  as 
characteristic  of  peasant  proprietorship,  a  high  rate  of  wages 
paid  to  the  free  labourer,  may  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
period  on  which  I  am  commenting. 
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The  wages  of  the  artizan  during  the  period  to  which  I  refer 
were  generally,  and  through  the  year,  about  6d.  a  day.  Those 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  were  about  ^d.  I  am  referring  to 
ordinary  artizans  and  ordinary  labourers.  Persons  who  plied 
a  craft  in  which  greater  skill  was  needed,  perhaps  one  which 
was  rarely  procurable  except  from  a  distance,  received  more. 
Thus,  the  carpenter,  taken  generally,  gets  a  little  under — it 
is  a  very  small  fraction — 6d.  He  was  constantly  employed  in 
agricultural  operations  and  for  domestic  business.  But  the 
plumber,  who  might  not  be  so  regularly  employed  or  was 
hired  from  a  distance,  gets  6\d.  on  an  average.  The  mason, 
whose  labour  was  likely  to  be  suspended  during  winter  time 
or  in  very  bad  weather,  gets  the  full  average.  The  joiner, 
who  is  employed  in  finer  carpentry,  is  better  paid  than  the 
average  carpenter.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  as  the 
century  goes  on,  the  wages  of  labour  tend  decidedly  upwards. 
Nor  is  there  any  material  difference,  with  one  notable 
exception,  in  the  payments  made  for  labour  all  over  England. 
It  is  equally  well  paid  throughout  the  whole  country.  The 
exception  is  London,  where  the  wages  were  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  per  cent,  over  the  rates  paid  in  other  places.  This 
increase  may  be  due  either  to  the  cause  that  the  guilds  made 
labour  in  London  comparatively  scarce,  or  to  the  greater  cost 
of  living  in  London,  for  general  prices  are,  as  a  rule,  higher 
in  or  near  the  metropolis  ;  or  to  the  fact  that  the  best  crafts- 
men sought  London  as  a  place  of  employment,  and  were 
better  paid,  because  worth  more  than  elsewhere. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  these  labourers  were  paid 
well  because  their  employment  was  precarious.  Men  got  just 
as  good  wages  in  the  fifteenth  century,  whether  they  were 
employed  for  a  day  or  a  year.  Nor,  as  I  have  alre^jfiy 
observed,  were  the  hours  long.  It  is  plain  that  the  day  was 
one  of  eight  hours.  Nor  was  the  period  of  winter  wages',  when 
the  pay  was  lessened,  considerable,  for  the  short-pay  seaison 
is,  when  such  a  period  is  specified,  only  the  months  of 
December  and  January.  Sometimes  the  labourer  is  paid  for 
every  day  in  the  year,  though  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not 
work   on   Sundays   and   the    principal    holidays.     Thus,    at 
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Windsor,  in  1408,  four  carpenters  got  6d.  a  day,  and  six  got 
5</.,  for  365  days  in  the  year,  i.e.,  the  former  receive  £<^  2s.  6d. 
for  their  year's  wages,  the  latter  £y  12s.  id.,  the  rate  per  day 
and  the  amount  for  the  year  being  specified  in  each  case. 
These  men  were  no  doubt  in  the  service  of  the  king,  and  the 
king,  as  I  shall  show  presently,  was  a  very  good  paymaster ; 
but  he  is  not  the  only  person  who  hires  labour  on  these 
liberal  terms.  At  York  cathedral,  six  masons  got  £S  Ss.  a 
year  each;  six  others,  ^7  i6s.  ;  six  more,  £6  y. ;  and  one 
carpenter  gets  £y  ^s.  ^.d.  This  is  in  141 5,  when  the  prices 
of  labour  had  not  risen  to  their  full  amount. 

Very  often  the  labourer  is  fed.  In  this  case,  the  cost  of 
maintenance  is  put  down  at  from  6d.  to  ?>d.  a  week.  Some- 
times the  labourer  is  paid  as  though  he  were  fed,  and  a 
further  allowance  for  his  board  is  given  him,  this  probably 
being  paid  to  some  person  who  has  contracted  to  feed  him  at 
a  rate.  Sometimes  the  food  is  given  in,  and  the  labourer's 
wages  are  paid  at  the  full  average.  This  is  especially  the 
case  when  the  workman  is  hired  by  opulent  corporations  and 
on  their  premises.  There  was  always  a  servants'  table  in  these 
establishments,  and  the  workman  is  bidden  to  it  without 
stint  or  grudging.  I  find,  for  example,  at  some  of  the  Oxford 
colleges  that  ordinary  rates  are  paid,  and  the  workman  is  fed 
into  the  bargain.  Food  was  so  abundant  and  cheap  that  it 
was  no  great  matter  to  throw  it  in  with  wacjes. 

Piece  work  becomes  more  common  in  artizans'  labour.  In 
the  earlier  time,  for  instance,  the  pair  of  sawyers  were  gene- 
rally paid  by  the  day,  occasionally  by  the  hundred  feet,  i.e., 
the  long  hundred  of  120,  the  pair  evidently  being  understood 
to  be  competent  to  get  through  such  a  quantity  in  a  day.  In 
the  earlier  time  the  piece  price  is  a  little  less  than  the  day 
price.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  is  a  little  more.  This  is 
evidence  of  an  upward  tendency.  When  the  reaction,  on 
which  I  shall  hereafter  comment,  begins,  the  former  state  of 
things  is  reversed  in  an  exaggerated  form,  piece  work  falling 
below  the  remuneration  of  day  work.  So  laying  tiles  and 
slates  by  the  thousand,  splitting  laths  by  the  hundred,  walling 
by  the  yard,  casting  and  rolling  lead  by  the  hundred-weight, 
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making  plate  by  the  ounce,  and  doing  ceiling  work  by  the 
yard,  are  found,  and  are  generally  well  paid. 

The  agricultural  labourer  gets  about  \d.  a  day  for  his  work; 
but  in  harvest  time  6d.  The  practice  of  paying  this  person 
by  the  day  instead  of  by  the  piece  becomes  commoner  than 
it  was.  But  piece  payments  are  progressively  higher  than 
they  were  in  the  dearest  period  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  man  {homo)  who  is  employed  as  a  help  to  the  thatcher 
or  tiler,  and  often  to  the  mason,  later  on  to  the  bricklayer,  is 
paid  at  the  rate  of  agricultural  labourers  in  ordinary  times,  or 
a  little  less.  This  help  was  sometimes  a  woman,  as  was 
generally  the  case  in  the  earlier  period  ;  and  thus  it  is  seen 
that  women's  work,  when  of  what  we  may  call  an  unskilled 
kind,  was  equally  well  paid  with  that  of  men.  Piece  work  in 
the  harvest  field  was  paid  at  even  higher  rates  than  during 
the  famous  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  which  the 
labourer's  combinations  were  so  effectual  and  so  alarming  to 
employers.  The  full  price  of  a  labourer's  board  was  a 
shilling  a  week,  often  considerably  less ;  his  wages  were 
twice  or  three  times  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  under  con- 
tract. In  1467,  two  girls  are  hired  to  work,  and  are  paid 
twopence  a  day.  They  are  also  boarded,  and  this  is  put  at 
twopence  a  day  more.  In  the  same  year,  at  Selborne  Priory, 
in  Hampshire,  the  board  of  men  is  put  at  2d.,  of  women  at 

The  king,  who  pressed  labour  at  his  pleasure,  and  from  all 
parts  of  England,  for  he  sends  for  workmen  from  distances  of 
150  miles,  paid  his  agent  in  the  business  handsomely.  This 
official  sometimes  also  got  a  handsel  for  not  taking  workmen 
who  were  employed  by  private  individuals  and  on  works  where 
despatch  and  convenience  were  important.  But  he  cannot 
succeed  in  misusing  the  king's  press,  as  Falstaff  does,  for  he 
is  paid  by  results,  and  would  no  doubt  run  considerable  risks 
if  he  sent  inefficient  workmen.  The  men  are  also  well  paid. 
They  are  frequently  boarded  on  contract,  and  we  shall  see 
presently  how  important  is  the  information  which  these  con- 
tracts give.  They  were  also  paid  a  viaticiiut  on  coming  to 
and  going  from  their  work,  at  so  much  per  mile  of  distance. 
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One  reads,  too,  of  free-masons  who  get  a  slightly  higher  pay 
than  ordinary  craftsmen  do ;  of  principal  masons,  who  receive 
an  annual  fee,  besides  their  daily  wages ;  and  of  master  masons, 
like  that  one  at  York  in  1423,  who  was  paid  ^10  a  year. 

From  1260  to  1400  inclusive,  the  price  of  wheat  is  5^-.  \o\d. 
a  quarter.  From  1401  to  1540  inclusive,  it  is  5^-.  \\\d.,-AXvA 
this  slight  increase  of  a  penny  a  quarter  is  due  to  the  dearer 
years  of  the  period,  1521-1540.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
rise  induced  on  the  general  average,  the  price  would  have  been 
5x  Z\d.,  or  3^.  a  quarter  less.  But,  including  these  dearer  years 
in  the  average,  every  kind  of  grain,  except  wheat  and  peas,  is 
cheaper  in  the  fifteenth  and  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuries 
than  it  was  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth.  Now,  notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  provisions  (a  fact  to 
which  public  men  turned  their  attention  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  comparing  the  prices  of  the  past  with  current 
experiences),  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  wages  of  labour 
were  depressed,  or  that  the  payment  for  service  was  the  least 
affected  by  the  low  price  of  food.  I  do  not,  indeed,  imagine 
that  the  economist  who  duly  corrects  his  inferences  from  a 
wide  range  of  facts,  would  be  under  the  impression  that  such 
a  result  would  necessarily  ensue,  or,  indeed,  unless  there  were 
other  causes  at  work,  conclude  that  the  tendency  of  population 
would  be  to  grow  up  to  the  limits  of  subsistence,  as  it  grew  for 
special  causes  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
We  shall  see  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  that  an  excess  of 
population  is  quite  compatible  with  no  increase  in  numbers, 
and  that  the  misery  of  the  working  classes  can  be  frequently 
ascribed  to  other  causes  besides  their  own  improvidence  and 
recklessness. 

There  occurred  during  this  long  period  from  the  accession 
of  Henry  IV.  to  the  dissolution  of  the  great  monasteries  a 
number  of  social  facts  to  which  one  should  refer.  And,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  waste  of  human  life  by  pestilence  and 
other  causes. 

The  Great  Plague  was  said  to  have  visited  England  twice 
in  the  fourteenth  century  after  its  first  appearance,  in  1361 
and  in  1369.     But  there  is  no  information  of  a  contemporary 
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kind  as  to  its  ravages  on  these  subsequent  occasions,  and 
though  it  is  exceedingly  likely  that  the  disease  remained 
endemic,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  recurred  with  alarming 
severity.  The  farm  accounts  of  the  time  make  reference  abun- 
dantly to  the  losses  of  1 348,  but  none  speak  of  the  return  of  the 
disease  at  the  later  dates,  though  we  are  told  that  the  summer 
of  1 361-2  was  exceedingly  hot  and  dry,  and  we  know  that 
though  the  price  of  wheat  was  low,  that  of  other  kinds  of 
grain  was  abnormally  high.  But  in  1369-70,  all  kinds  of 
grain  were  very  dear, — dearer  than  at  any  time  since  the 
great  famine  of  13 15  and  13 16,  a  convincing  proof  that  the 
summer  and  autumn  were  cold  and  wet,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  temperature  was  unfavourable  to  the  spread  of  contagion; 
and  I  therefore  set  little  store  by  the  computation  given  by 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  on  the  authority  of  a  King-at-arms  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  as  to  the  duration,  and  even  as  to  the 
occurrence,  of  these  visitations.  The  notes  I  find  of  plagues 
in  the  fifteenth  century  are  in  1477,  1478,  and  1479,  when 
unusual  mortality  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  ;  and  during  the  sixteenth,  in  1521,  in  1538,  in  1545 
and  1546,  when  it  was  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford;  in  1555  and 
1556,  in  1570  and  in  1579.  All  these  are  re-appearances  of 
the  Levant  plague  ;  for  another  disease,  which  occurred  for 
the  first  time  in  the  fifteenth  century,  will  be  treated  sepa- 
rately. In  some  of  these  cases,  the  note  is  of  precautions 
taken  against  a  possible  visitation  ;  but  in  1579,  the  Norwich 
register  expressly  states  that  4,918  people  died,  a  loss  of  life 
which  must  have  been  as  serious  as  that  in  the  first  attack. 
But  I  cannot  discover  that  the  wages  of  labour  were  affected 
by  any  of  these  occurrences  of  the  fifteenth  century,  nor  in 
those  of  the  sixteenth,  until  the  general  change  in  money 
values  puts  it  out  of  one's  power  to  infer  anything  from 
such  events.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  steadiness 
with  which  high  relative  wages  were  secured  was  in  no 
sense  due  to  the  losses  which  labour  suffered  from  pestilence. 
The  existence  of  this  formidable  disease  may  have  checked 
the  growth  of  population  ;  but  if  abundant  evidence  as  to 
the  rate  of  wages  and  silence  as  to  the  loss  of  life  are  to  go 
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for  anything,  it  did  not  create  a  sensible  void  in  the  number 
of  labourers. 

From  1455  to  1485,  the  country  suffered  from  civil  war.  I 
doubt  the  statements  made  in  chronicles  as  to  the  number  of 
combatants  engaged  in  the  struggle.  In  the  first  battle  of 
St.  Albans  we  have  been  told  that  five  thousand  persons 
were  slain.  It  is  almost  certain  that  not  much  more  than 
half  that  number  were  in  action.  It  was  an  accidental 
skirmish,  provoked,  as  is  alleged  by  contemporary  writers 
and  even  eye-witnesses,  by  the  king's  party.  Henry  had 
liberated  Somerset  from  the  Tower,  and  York  felt,  or  pro- 
fessed to  feel,  that  his  Hfe  was  in.  danger.  Nor  do  I  doubt 
that,  if  we  could  arrive  at  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  the 
combatants  in  the  other  battles  were  far  fewer  than  the 
narrative  affirms. 

There  was  abundance  of  wealth  in  England  possessed  by 
the  partizans,  especially  by  the  Duke  of  York's  party,  which 
was  strong  in  London  and  the  Eastern  Counties.  In  the  first 
period  of  the  war,  indeed  till  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield 
and  the  second  fight  at  St.  Albans,  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
Yorkist  party  seems  to  have  been  the  reform  of  abuses  in 
the  administration.  It  is  true  that  the  unfortunate  murder 
of  Tresham,  and  the  development  of  violent  partizan  feeling 
in  the  Commons,  made  men,  I  conclude,  despair  of  constitu- 
tional remedies  against  misgovernment.  Matters  were  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that,  after  Parliament  had  appointed 
York  Protector,  and  had  continued  his  office  till  he  should 
be  discharged  of  it  by  Parliament,  Margaret  contrived  to 
create  such  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  royal  party  that  York 
surrendered  his  authority  little  more  than  two  months  after 
he  had  it  granted  him,  and  the  queen  went  off  with  her 
husband  and  son  into  the  county  of  Chester, — by  which  I 
believe  is  meant  the  city  of  Coventry, — the  stronghold  of  the 
Lancastrian  party,  and  there  undertook  the  management  of 
affairs.  I  make  no  doubt  that  during  this  period  the  Yorkist 
faction  settled  their  differences  and  consolidated  their  plans. 

The  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  had  long  been  familiar  with 
partizan  warfare  in  France  and  had  now  returned  to  England,  ^ 
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were  numerous  enough  for  the  armies  of  the  rivals.  In  this 
the  Yorkist  party  had  an  advantage,  for  Warwick  was  in 
command  of  the  fleet  and  was  governor  of  Calais — offices 
which  he  would  certainly  not  have  retained  if  the  king's 
party  had  at  all  suspected  the  direction  to  which  affairs  were 
tending.  When  they  were  discovered,  Margaret  took  the 
decisive  step  of  summoning  the  Coventry  Parliament,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  packed,  and  in  which  Tresham's  son 
was  Speaker,  and  of  passing  a  sweeping  bill  of  attainder  by 
which  York  and  all  his  partizans  were  proscribed. 

We  are  told  that  house  was  divided  against  house,  that 
families  were  rent  by  factions,  and  that  partizanship  invaded 
even  monasteries  and  colleges.  Our  great  dramatist,  as  is 
well  known,  has  illustrated  the  passions  of  the  day  with 
tragic  incidents  in  his  plays  of  Henry  VI.  But  in  this  I 
suspect  there  is  the  special  pleading  of  the  Tudor  writers, 
who  wished  to  represent  in  the  strongest  way  how  great  were 
the  blessings  which  came  in  with  the  accession  of  the  family 
under  which  they  lived,  and  how  healing  had  been  the  pacific 
policy  of  the  first  Tudor  prince.  I  can  only  say,  that  though  I 
have  read  hundreds  of  private  documents  compiled  for  private 
inspection  only  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  I  have  never 
met  with  any  significant  allusion  to  the  troubles  which  were 
impending  or  the  scenes  which  were  enacted.  It  is  true  that, 
in  the  summer  of  1460,  between  June  26th  and  July  8th,  just 
before  the  battle  of  Northampton,  where  Grey  de  Ruthin, 
the  murderer  of  Tresham,  deserted  to  the  Yorkist  party,  and 
so  ensured  the  defeat  of  the  king's  troops,  the  provost  and 
fellows  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  who  had  despatched 
two  of  their  number  to  Coventry  the  year  before,  and  had 
induced  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  celebrate  the 
obsequies  of  the  king's  warrior  father,  were  exceedingly 
anxious  for  news,  and  sent  no  less  than  eight  times  in  the 
twelve  days  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  king's  affairs  and 
his  doings.  It  was  natural  enough  ;  the  college  was  Henry's 
favourite  foundation,  which  a  year  before  had  received  its  last 
statutes  from  the  king,  in  which  all  disciples  of  the  heretics 
Wiklif  and  Pecok  were  proscribed.     Besides,  the  chapel  was 
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unfinished,  and  the  king  was  making  an  annual  grant  for  its 
completion. 

During  the  struggle  between  the  rival  houses,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  people  were  absolutely  indifferent.  It  was  not  a 
war  of  sieges  but  of  battles,  in  which  the  combatants  appear 
to  have  sought  out  some  secluded  spot,  and  to  have  fought 
out  the  combat.  I  have  never  seen  or  read  of  any  injury  done 
to  neutrals,  except  the  outrages  of  Margaret's  northern  army 
in  the  beginning  of  1461, — deeds  which  led  to  the  instant 
deposition  of  Henry  and  the  coronation  of  Edward.  The 
war,  as  I  believe,  was  as  distant  from  the  great  mass  of 
English  people,  and  was  as  little  injurious  in  its  immediate 
effects,  as  summer  lightning  is.  If  it  was  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  human  life,  the  loss  did  not  fall  on  the  working 
men  of  England,  but  on  the  nobles  and  professional  con- 
dottieri.  It  had  no  bearing  on  work  and  wages.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  wonderful  if  the  partizans  on  either  side 
believed  that  the  rest  of  the  country  took  sides  in  their 
struggles.  One  of  the  commonest  and  most  persistent  delu- 
sions into  which  parties  fall  is  that  of  imagining  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  as  keen  an  interest  in  their  affairs  as  they 
have  themselves.  A  strong  upheaval  of  national  feeling  is  a 
rare  event.  Its  continuity  beyond  the  occasion  of  its  first 
activity  is  rarer  still.  The  farmer  and  workman,  during  the 
last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  must  have  had  only  a 
transient  and  languid  interest  in  the  faction  fight  which  was 
going  on  around  them. 

It  is  exceedingly  likely  that  the  Lollards  were  active 
enemies  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  when  the  issue  was  fairly 
before  them.  John  of  Gaunt  had  been  the  friend  and  the 
patron  of  Wiklif ;  and  the  reforming  party,  who  finally  over- 
threw the  Government  and  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  was  identified  with  those  who  had  been  willing 
to  strip  the  Church  of  its  overgrown  wealth.  But  Henry 
Bolingbroke  had  made  his  peace  with  the  persecutors,  and 
compelled,  in  deference  to  them,  the  civil  authorities  to 
execute  the  sentences  of  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  The  Lollards' 
pit  at  Norwich  always  had  its  stake  and  faggots  ready,  and 
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we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  Norwich  weavers  had  no  love 
for  their  persecutors,  whom  they  identified  with  Henry  and 
his  bishops.  So  I  can  quite  understand  that  the  authorities 
of  the  city  were  doing  no  unpopular  act  when  they  clothed 
and  paid  forty  hired  soldiers  to  join  the  king  at  Tewkesbury 
fight,  and  aid  in  the  final  discomfiture  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster  and  its  chiefs,  as  they  had  sheltered  the  queen 
and  her  daughter  a  short  time  before  the  king's  triumphant 
return.  So  the  same  citizens  the  year  following  gave  a  hand- 
some present  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  a  gilded  purse, 
fed  his  actors,  and  put  in  prison  those  who  spoke  evil  of 
the  duke  and  the  king. 

After  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  a  new  and  fatal  disease 
occurred  in  England.  It  is  remarkable  that  for  a  long  period  it 
was  confined  to  this  country,  or  to  Englishmen,  though  at  last 
it  broke  out  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  Its  appear- 
ance was  at  special  and  well-defined  periods,  its  duration  being 
on  each  occasion  brief  While  it  lasted,  it  was  specially 
destructive,  especially  in  the  towns.  So  local  was  it  that 
it  did  not  reach  Scotland  or  Ireland.  The  Sweating  Sickness 
broke  out  in  Henry's  army  during  its  march  to  London.  It 
appears  to  have  had  its  origin,  according  to  the  chroniclers  of 
the  time,  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  to  have  been  primarily 
due  to  the  privations  which  Henry's  army  underwent  before 
he  reached  his  foe  and  gained  the  timely  treason  of  the 
Stanleys.  The  disease  was  a  violent  inflammatory  fever, 
accompanied  by  great  prostration,  general  disorder  of  the 
viscera,  great  oppression  of  the  brain,  a  lethargic  sleep,  and  a 
profuse  fetid  perspiration,  which  flowed  from  the  patient  in 
streams.  "  So  deadly  was  it,"  says  Holinshed,  copying  the 
exaggerated  language  of  the  older  annalists,  "  that  not  one  in 
a  hundred  recovered."  The  course  of  the  disease  was  very 
brief,  the  crisis  being  always  over  in  a  day  and  a  night.  Men 
who  had  been  quite  well  at  evening  were  often  dead  in  the 
morning.  It  attacked  robust  and  vigorous  people  more  fre- 
quently than  the  weak,  and  went  from  east  to  west  through 
the  kingdom.  Two  lord  mayors  and  six  aldermen  were 
victims  to  the  disease  in  a  week. 
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It  visited  the  country  again  in  1506,  though  on  this  occa- 
sion the  malady  was  not  so  severe.  As  before,  its  ravages 
were  confined  to  England.  In  15 17,  it  appeared  for  a  third 
time,  when  it  was  as  destructive  as  it  had  been  thirty  years 
before,  and  was  particularly  deadly  in  the  Universities.  It 
also  attacked  Calais,  but  it  was  noticed  that  it  affected  only 
the  English  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  fourth  visitation 
was  in  1528  and  1529.  It  was  so  destructive  that  the  time 
was  known  afterwards  as  the  Great  Mortality.  The  period 
was  one  of  scarcity,  almost  of  famine,  and  it  was  noticed 
that  the  "smut"  first  appeared  in  wheat  in  this  year.  On 
this  occasion  it  attacked  Northern  Germany,  beginning  at 
Hamburg,  where  it  is  said  that  1,100  persons  died  in 
twenty-two  days.  Thence  it  spread  to  Dantzic,  Cologne,  and 
the  Low  Countries,  and  afterwards  to  Amsterdam,  Copen- 
hagen, and  Stockholm.  The  last  visitation  of  the  disease  was 
in  155 1,  when  it  was  described  by  Dr.  Keyes,  or  Caius,  the 
founder  of  a  well-known  and  distinguished  Cambridge  col- 
lege. Since  that  time  it  has  not  re-appeared  in  England, 
though  epidemics  closely  resembling  the  described  symptoms 
of  the  sweating  sickness  have  occurred  in  modern  times, 
especially  in  Northern  Germany  and  North-eastern  France. 

The  sweating  sickness,  though  alarming  for  its  virulence 
and  the  rapidity  of  its  course,  was  not  so  destructive  of 
human  life  as  the  plague  had  been  and  still  was.  Still  it  is 
desirable  to  give  a  brief  account  of  it,  because  not  only  are 
the  effects  of  pestilence  marked  on  the  social  condition  and 
moral  character  of  nations,  but  the  many  economical  con- 
sequences of  plagues  are  more  lasting  and  more  significant 
than  those  of  famines.  Famine,  indeed,  has  rarely  occurred 
in  England,  for  a  reason  which  I  have  frequently  given.  But 
the  habits  of  the  people  were  favourable  to  pestilence. 
Every  writer  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
who  makes  his  comments  on  the  customs  and  practices  of 
English  life,  adverts  to  the  profuseness  of  their  diet  and  the 
extraordinary  uncleanliness  of  their  habits  and  their  persons. 
The  floor  of  an  ordinary  Englishman's  house,  as  Erasmus 
describes  it,  was  inconceivably  filthy,  in  London  filthier  than 
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elsewhere,  for  centuries  after  these  events.  The  streets  and 
open  ditches  of  the  towns  were  polluted  and  noisome  beyond 
measure.  The  Englishman  disdained  all  the  conditions  of 
health,  and  in  the  large  towns  the  deaths,  to  judge  from  the 
returns  up  to  the  eighteenth  century,  greatly  exceeded  the 
births.  When  pestilence  was  abroad,  the  town  folk,  not 
always  welcome  visitors,  hurried  into  the  country;  the 
students  of  colleges  sought  their  country  seats,  generally 
provided  by  the  foundation  against  those  occasional  risks  of 
town  life,  and  there  perhaps  encountered  nothing  much  more 
serious  than  a  dunghill  heaped  with  all  sorts  of  festering 
ofifal  at  their  doors.  But  the  residence  was  only  temporary, 
the  townsman  and  the  student  had  no  love  for  country  life, 
and  when  the  danger  was  over,  the  shop-keeper  and  artizan 
returned  to  their  guild  houses,  the  student  and  the  monk  to 
common  hall  and  refectory, 

I  cannot,  therefore,  conclude  that  either  the  civil  disturb- 
ances of  the  fifteenth  century  or  the  visitation  of  disease, 
sporadic  from  the  re-appearance  of  the  old  pestilence,  or 
endemic  at  times  from  the  occurrence  of  the  new,  materially 
affected  the  population  of  England  during  the  period  before ' 
me.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  outbreak  of  a  new 
disease  such  as  the  sweating  sickness  is  evidence  by 
itself  of  a  low  vitality  among  the  people.  We  are  expressly 
told  that  the  victims  of  this  disease  were  constantly  the 
strong  and  healthy,  not  the  weakly,  the  infirm,  or  the  young. 
The  disease,  it  is  supposed,  sprung  from  the  privations  to 
which  Henry  Tudor's  army  were  exposed.  But  it  is  con- 
stantly the  case  that  an  epidemic  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
privations  of  one  set  of  people,  or  even  in  a  foreign  nation, 
may  seriously  affect  those  who  have  not  been  brought  under 
the  conditions  to  which  the  first  outbreak  of  the  disorder  is 
due.  It  is,  I  think,  admitted  that  the  severe  and  destructive 
outbreak  of  small-pox  which  passed  through  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  our  own  country  in  particular,  some  ten  years 
ago,  was  directly  traceable  to  the  sufferings  which  the  French 
and  German  armies  underwent  in  the  war  of  1870,  just  as 
it   is   probable  that  the  ravages   of  the  same  disease  at  the 
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conclusion   of  the    seventeenth   century  were  not  obscurely 
connected  with  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 

One  notable  fact  in  the  economy  of  the  fifteenth  century 
is  the  development  of  the  capitalist  artizan.  At  a  previous 
period  of  social  history  in  England,  this  personage  has 
scarcely  an  existence.  The  farmer,  landowner,  or  noble, 
the  monastery,  or  lay  corporation,  when  it  wants  products 
on  which  the  craftsman's  labour  is  required,  buys  the  material 
in  a  raw  state,  and  hires  the  smith  or  other  artizan  to  fashion 
it.  Thus  iron  and  steel,  lead  and  copper,  or  brass,  stone,  and 
lime  are  either  purchased  raw  and  in  bulk,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  articles  named,  are  manufactured  from  chalk 
or  limestone,  or  quarried  by  the  person  who  requires  to  use 
them.  There  are  always,  indeed,  some  articles  which  the 
purchaser  buys  ready  made.  Such,  for  instance,  are  lath 
nails,  and,  in  certain  parts  of  England,  particularly  the  Eastern 
Counties,  other  nails,  these  being,  I  am  convinced,  manufactured 
by  the  local  smith,  when  he  is  not  being  engaged  in  regular 
employment  by  others.  But  other  iron  articles  were,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  regularly  manufactured  from 
the  employer's  material.  In  course  of  time  finished  articles 
were  more  and  more  purchased  from  what  is  evidently  the 
stock  of  the  craftsman.  Take,  for  instance,  a  farmer's  waggon. 
In  early  times,  every  part  of  this  is  constantly  fashioned  on 
the  spot  as  I  have  described.  In  course  of  time,  the  farmer 
buys  the  cart  frame  from  one  person,  the  wheels  from  another, 
and  the  iron-work,  the  most  costly  part  of  the  whole,  from 
a  third.  Later  on  he  purchases  the  whole  article  complete 
from  the  wheelwright.  The  same  is  the  case  with  ordinary 
ironwork.  First  he  hires  the  smith  to  fashion  it  from  his 
stock  ;  then  he  buys  the  article  from  the  smith  by  weight ; 
then  he  bargains  for  the  article  he  needs  at  a  price,  without 
reference  to  weight.  The  special  department  in  which  the 
custom  of  buying  materials  lasts  the  longest  is  in  building. 
In  the  Midland  Counties  the  purchase  of  bricks  and  tiles, 
stone  and  lime,  is  continued,  though  often  with  special  con- 
tracts for  particular  work,  in  which  the  items  are  not  given^ 
till    the  epoch  of  the  Parliamentary    wars.     In    the  Eastern 
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Counties,  the  old  system  lasted  longer.  But  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  small  repairs  were  often  done  by 
craftsmen,  who  send  in  their  charges  with  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars. Now  the  growth  of  this  system  proves  that  the 
artizan  was  beginning  to  accumulate  such  capital  as  would 
enable  him  to  wait  for  and  deal  with  customers,  and  therefore 
is  indirect  evidence  that  wealth  was  growing. 

I  have  referred  before  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  grants  of  fifteenths  and  tenths  were  made 
with  a  fixed  deduction  from  the  total,  afterwards  increased, 
for  the  relief  of  towns  which  were  decayed  or  temporarily 
impoverished,  and  that  generally  certain  towns  were  named. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  this  decay  is  due  to  the 
spread  of  woollen  and  linen  manufactories  into  country 
places,  where  the  charges  of  the  town  dues  and  the  restric- 
tions of  the  guilds  did  not  apply.  But  in  the  year  15  15  (by  6 
Henry  VIII.,  cap.  vi.),  complaint  is  made  of  the  decay  of  towns 
and  the  growth  of  pastures.  The  Act  states  that,  in  "places 
where  there  used  to  be  two  hundred  persons,  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  used  to  be  occupied  and  also  lived  by 
the  growing  of  corn  and  other  grain,  and  the  herding  of  cattle, 
and  the  increase  of  man's  sustenance,  the  number  is  lessened, 
and  that  husbandry,  which  is  the  greatest  commodity  of  the 
realm  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  is  greatly  decayed,  that 
churches  are  destroyed,  divine  offices  neglected  or  suspended, 
and  that  public  health  and  safety  are  endangered,  by  various 
causes,"  pointing  to  urban  depopulation.  The  owners  of 
these  houses  are  bidden  to  rebuild  them  under  pain  of 
forfeiture  to  the  king  or  the  lord,  and  the  pasture  lands  are 
to  be  restored  to  tillage.  The  statute  is  re-enacted  in  the 
following  year. 

Acts  of  Parliament  in  the  sixteenth  century  complain  that 
enclosures  of  arable  and  common  fields  are  made  for  the 
purposes  of  laying  them  down  in  pasture,  and  that  there  is 
a  serious  increase  in  sheep  breeding,  accompanied  by  a  great 
enhancement  in  the  price  of  sheep  and  wool.  The  complaint 
about  enclosures  is  as  old  as  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
land    hunger  of   the    age    led   to  encroachment  on    common 
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pastures,  and  the  forcible  extinction  of  rights  over  common 
land.  I  do  not,  indeed,  find  that  the  price  of  sheep  has  risen 
generally  as  high  as  the  Act  of  1533  asserts  it  to  have  been, 
but  wool  was  undoubtedly  dear,  being  in  some  places  nearly 
8i-.  the  tod, — a  price,  however,  which  was  frequently  reached 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
preamble  to  the  Act  states  that  some  persons  keep  as  many 
as  24,000  sheep,  and  some  from  20,000  to  5,000,  and  the 
statute  enacts  that  hereafter  no  one  shall  keep  more  than 
2,000,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  in  the  number 
implied  by  a  hundred,  which  sometimes  means  the  long 
hundred  of  six-score,  the  sum  shall  be  five-score  only,  and 
any  breach  of  the  Act  shall  be  followed  by  a  penalty  of 
3 J.  4^.  on  every  head  above  the  legal  number,  to  be  recovered 
by  any  informer,  who  shall  receive  half  the  penalty,  the 
other  moiety  going  to  the  king.  The  adoption  of  sheep 
farming  in  lieu  of  ordinary  tillage  was  due  to  the  greater 
profit  gained  by  sheep  raising,  especially  as  the  importation 
of  wheat  and  rye  from  the  Baltic  had  already  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  legislature. 

Twenty  years  afterwards,  in  1536,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
decay  ot  agriculture,  a  new  statute  orders  that  the  owners 
of  land  taken  by  tenants  to  farm  shall  provide  proper  farm 
buildings  for  every  holding  from  fifty  to  thirty  acres  which 
were  so  let.  The  Act  is  made  to  apply  principally  to  the 
Midland  Counties,  twelve  of  which  are  specified,  to  Lincoln- 
shire, and  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  These  counties  had  been,  in 
the  assessments  made  at  difi'erent  times,  among  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  country.  In  the  same  year,  and  in  divers 
Acts  of  Parliament  between  this  year  and  1545,  lists  of  towns 
are  given  which  are  said  to  be  greatly  decayed.  There  is 
scarcely  a  town  in  England  which  is  not  in  a  declining  condi- 
tion, if  we  can  rely  on  the  statements  contained  in  these  Acts. 
Complaints  are  made  that  the  decay  of  some  of  these  towns 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  country  people  have  set  up  the 
business  for  themselves  which  had  hitherto  been  the  staple 
of  the  town,  and  the  practice  is  forbidden.  Thus  the  town 
of  Bridport  is  protected  in  rope  making,  and  the  towns  of 
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Worcestershire  in  cloth  weaving-.  But  I  do  not  discover  that 
the  rate  of  wages  falls,  though  the  price  of  wheat  keeps 
continually,  though  slightly,  rising.  Complaint  is  made  by 
the  city  of  London  that  foreign  manufactures  are  injuriously 
imported,  and  that  English  agricultural  produce  is  extensively 
exported,  and  that  remedy  should  be  supplied. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  English  labourer  and  artizan 
if  no  worse  fortune  had  been  before  them  than  was  apprehended 
in  these  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  provided  for,  on  paper 
at  least,  by  these   regulations.      Henry  had   spent   his   own  I 
substance  and  that  of  his  people.    The  treasures  of  the  religious 
houses  had   been    squandered    in    an    incredibly  short   time, 
hurled  away  in  the  wanton  waste  of  his  boundless  extravagance. 
In  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  he  inflicted  two  wrongs  on 
his  people,  the  mischief  of  which  was  incalculable,  the  effects 
of  which  lasted  for  centuries.     They  were  the  debasement  of   I 
the  currency  and  the  confiscation  of  the  guild  revenues.     It    j 
is  possible  that  the  king  did  not  understand  the  mischief  which 
he  was  doing,  for  his  apologist  certainly  does  not. 

It  has  been  stated  before  that  at  various  periods  of  English 
history  the  English  sovereigns  lessened  the  weight  of  the  unit, 
the  silver  penny,  till,  in  the  year  1464,  the  penny  of  Edward  IV. 
was  almost  exactly  half  the  weight  of  the  penny  of  Edward  I. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  these  successive  diminu- 
tions, no  effect  is  traceable  in  the  price  of  commodities,  and 
no  discontent  is  expressed  at  the  action  of  the  Crown.  If 
anything,  after  the  last  change,  commodities  became  cheaper, 
and  yet  all  those  persons  who  were  receiving  fee  farm  or  fixed 
rents,  the  amount  of  which  had  not  varied  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  were  receiving  contentedly,  and  without  the  conscious- 
ness of  change,  about  half  the  money  in  the  fifteenth  which 
their  ancestor  received  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  king, 
too,  whose  fifteenths  and  tenths,  whose  dues  and  aids  had 
long  been  a  fixed  sum,  had  deliberately,  and  for  the  sake  of 
a  temporary  gain,  from  time  to  time  deprived  himself  of  half 
his  income.  Now  Adam  Smith,  imperfect  as  his  materials 
were  for  the  interpretation  of  prices,  saw  that  when  the  weight 
of   the    coin   was   diminished   no    appreciable    rise    of  prices 
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ensued,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  silver,  measured 
in  commodities,  was  becoming  increasingly  dearer  in  the 
fifteenth  and  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  it  was  that  the  increase  of  value 
and  immobility  of  prices  corresponded  with  chronological 
precision  to  the  several  changes  whicli  were  made  by  the 
indentures  of  the  mint,  and  how  the  issue  of  new  light  money 
was  not  followed  by  the  immediate  disappearance  of  all  the 
old  heavy  money.  And  if  it  be  alleged  that  the  force  of 
Government  is  constantly  able,  provided  the  country  is  not 
affected  by  the  foreign  exchanges,  to  give  a  nominal  value  to 
a  legal  currency,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  commercial 
transactions  of  England  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  con- 
siderable, especially  with  Antwerp,  at  that  time  the  principal 
centre  of  trade,  and  that  every  effort  was  made  by  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  the  exchanges,  as  was  supposed,  in  the 
English  interest. 

I  cannot  explain  the  facts  given  above,  except  on  the 
hypothesis  already  stated,  that  payments  were  ordinarily  made 
by  weight.  'This  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  price  paid 
for  silver  plate.  In  the  very  year  in  which  the  penny  is 
reduced  to  one-half  the  amount  it  stood  at  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  plate  is  bought  at  3^".  and  2s.  \\d.  the  ounce.  In 
1493,  an  Oxford  college  purchases  a  quantity  of  new  plate, 
some  of  it  gilt  (and  mediaeval  gilding  was  very  substantial), 
at  2s.  <^\d.  the  ounce.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
raw  silver  could  be  purchased  at  anything  like  these  prices, 
and  the  cost  of  manufacturing  plate,  when  the  goldsmith  was 
on  the  premises  and  had  his  commons,  was  not  less  than  Zd. 
an  ounce,  and  gilding  assuredly  doubled  the  cost  of  workman- 
ship at  least,  and,  on  many  occasions,  more  than  trebled  it. 
Such  low  prices  are  inconsistent  with  a  payment  by  tale,  but 
are  perfectly  intelligible  if  they  are  estimates  by  weight. 

In  1543,  Henry  put  out  his  first  debased  money.  Hitherto 
the  coin  had  contained  eighteen  pennyweights  of  alloy  in  the 
twelve  ounces  of  metal,  and  the  pound  w^as  coined  into  forty- 
five  shillings.  In  the  issue  of  1543,  the  debasement  was  two 
ounces  in  twelve     in  1545,  it  was  six  ounces  in  twelve;  in 
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1546,  it  was  eight  ounces  in  twelve.  This  vile  mixture  was 
coined  into  forty-eight  pieces.  The  process  was  continued 
by  the  guardians  of  Edward  VI.  In  1549,  the  alloy  was  six 
ounces,  and  in  155 1  nine  ounces,  the  pieces  now  being  seventy- 
two  in  the  pound,  and  the  nominal  shilling  possessing  less 
than  ^\d.  worth  of  silver  in  the  one,  and  less  than  2\d.  worth 
in  the  other.  In  the  last  year  of  Edward's  reign,  1552,  an 
issue  was  put  out  of  nearly  the  standard  fineness,  and  nearly 
the  weight  of  the  later  currency.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  coinage  was  made  in  order  to  enable  Edward  to  negotiate 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts  at  Antwerp,  through  the  agency 
of  Gresham,  who  was  his  factor  there. 

When  Elizabeth  reformed  the  currency  in  1560,  restoring 
the  old  standard,  and  coining  the  pound  Troy  into  sixty 
shillings,  the  amount  of  base  money  by  weight  received  at 
the  Mint  was  nearly  632,000  lbs.  Its  nominal  value  is  said 
to  have  been  a  little  more  than  ^^63  8,000,  which  gives  an 
additional  illustration  to  my  theory  that  payments  were 
made  by  weight  and  not  by  tale.  The  actual  amount  of 
sterling  silver  contained  in  the  mixture  was  244,416  lbs., 
and  the  average  debasement  was  therefore  60  per  cent.,  or  a 
little  more  than  seven  ounces  in  twelve.  Elizabeth  coined 
;^733,248  in  the  new  coinage  out  of  the  silver  she  refined. 
She  was  supposed  to  have  made  a  profit  on  the  transaction. 
I  shall  show  hereafter  that  the  difi*erence  between  the  actual 
and  the  reputed  value  of  the  old  base  currency  was  almost 
exactly  the  ratio  between  the  price  of  provisions  and  the 
general  necessaries  of  life,  before  the  debabcment  occurred, 
and  after  it  had  taken  full  effect. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  prices  were  rising,  though  slowly  and  , 
moderately,  during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  sixteenth  • 
century.  In  the  first  decade  the  money  value  of  the  principal 
necessaries  of  life,  corn  and  wheat,  were  at  the  rates,  speaking 
generally,  at  which  they  had  stood  for  two  centuries.  In  the 
last  decade  they  had  risen  by  twenty  to  forty  per  cent. ;  and 
the  rise  was  recognised  and  wondered  at,  being  set  down  to 
the  changes  which  had  been  made,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
in  agriculture.     But  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  should  have 
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stayed  Henry's  hand,  when  he  contemplated  the  great  fraud 
which  he  practised  on  his  people.  Silver,  probably  owing 
to  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  was  getting  progressively  cheaper  ; 
and  had  Henry  not  taken  the  step  he  did  in  1543,  the  rise  in 
prices,  inevitable  after  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  would 
have  been  as  slow  and  regular  as  it  was  during  the  period  to 
which  I  have  referred,  as  foreign  trade  gradually  distributed 
the  fruits  of  the  Spanish  conquests  over  Europe. 

It  is  not  possible,  I  believe,  to  determine  the  precise  extent 
to  which  a  government  may  exact  a  seigniorage  on  a  metallic 
currency,  or  issue  an  inconvertible  paper,  which  it  professes 
that  it  will  afterwards  redeem,  without  seriously  disturbing 
internal  prices.  It  may  easily  render  its  paper  valueless,  as 
the  French  did  with  their  assignats  and  mandats  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  It  may  lower  the  actual  value  of  its 
metallic  currency  while  it  gives  it  a  nominal  value,  till  it 
stimulates  private  coining,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  In  the 
interval,  however,  it  may  give  an  appearance  of  prosperity  to 
a  country  where  such  a  policy  is  adopted,  for  the  price  of 
exports  may  be  raised,  while  the  money  value  of  products  in 
the  home  market  may  remain  unaltered.  It  is  very  likely 
that  the  operation  of  Henry's  issues  was  disguised  for  a  time 
at  home,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  corn  was  very  cheap  in 
1547,  and  not  dear,  as  matters  now  ruled,  in  1546  and  1548, 
perhaps  owing  to  very  plentiful  harvests.  The  monetary 
history  of  all  countries  is  full  of  instances  which  illustrate  the 
rapidity  with  which  people  fall  into  the  delusion  that  high 
prices,  due  to  over  issues  of  paper,  the  coinage  of  an  over- 
valued metal,  or  to  excessive  speculation,  are  evidence  of 
prosperity.  Our  English  Parliament  in  the  present  century 
endorsed  the  follies  of  Vansittart  and  repudiated  the  truths 
which  were  announced  by  the  Bullion  Committee  and  Lord 
King.  But  the  issue  of  base  money  is  rapidly  and  irrerne- 
diably  mischievous.  It  affects  all,  except  those  who  are 
quick  at  measuring  the  exact  extent  of  the  fraud,  and,  by 
turning  the  base  coin  into  an  article  of  traffic,  can  trade  on 
the  knowledge  and  skill  which  they  possess.  To  the  poor, 
and,  indeed,  to  all  who  live  by  wages  and  fixed  salaries,  it  is 
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speedily  ruinous.  The  effect  of  Henry's  and  Edward's  base 
money,  though  it  lasted  only  sixteen  years,  was  potent  enough 
to  dominate  in  the  history  of  labour  and  wages  from  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  so  enduring  are  the 
causes  which  influence  the  economical  history  of  a  nation. 
Whether  payments  were  made  by  weight  or  not  before  the 
debasement,  they  were  certainly  made  by  tale  speedily  after- 
wards, and  when  Elizabeth  reformed  the  currency,  the  new 
system,  to  her  evident  disappointment,  was  permanently 
adopted. 

The  proportionate  money  value  of  meat  is  nearly  three 
times  the  old  rates,  that  of  corn  nearly  two  and  a  half  times, 
that  of  dairy  produce,  two  and  a  half  times.  But  the  rise  in 
wages  is  a  little  more  than  one  and  a  half  times.  In  other 
words,  if  a  labourer's  wages  rose  from  6d.  a  day  to  (^d., 
he  had  to  pay  3^-.  for  meat,  2s.  ^d.  for  bread,  and  2s.  6d. 
for  butter  or  cheese,  where  he  paid  is.  before.  And 
the  same  facts  are  visible  in  those  products  whose  value 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  labour  which  renders  them  fit 
for  the  market.  The  price  of  fish,  of  prepared  fuel,  of  build- 
ing materials,  rises  but  a  little  above  the  rate  at  which  labour 
rises.  The  producer  of  animal  food,  grain,  and  other  agri- 
cultural necessaries  commanded  a  better  market  than  the 
dealer  in  any  other  article  of  value  did,  while  labour,  and 
those  products  the  value  of  which  is  principally  derived  from 
the  outlay  of  labour,  partook  in  the  least  degree  in  the  rise  of 
prices.  Henry  and  his  son  had  at  last,  though  unwittingly, 
given  effect  to  the  Statute  of  Labourers. 

Elad  the  offence  of  issuing  base  money  not  been  committed, 
and  had  prices  risen  through  the  distribution  of  the  precious 
metals  over  the  civilized  world,  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
would  have  still  been  impaired,  for  when  prices  are  raised 
without  there  being  any  increased  demand  for  labour,  wages 
very  slowly  follow  the  rise.  The  general  inflation  of  prices 
which  I  have  pointed  out  as  taking  place  in  the  forty  years 
which  followed  Henry's  base  money  have  their  particular 
explanation.  But  between  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
and  the  breaking  out  of  the  Parliamentary  War,  a  period  of 
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sixty  years,  general  prices  were  more  than  doubled,  while  a 
very  miserable  percentage  of  increase  is  efifected  in  the  wages 
of  labour,  certainly  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent.  Wages 
are  raised  first  by  an  increased  demand  for  labour;  secondly, 
by  a  limitation  of  those  who  compete  for  employment,  and, 
thirdly,  by  the  regulative  action  of  labour  partnerships,  or 
trade  unions  as  they  are  commonly  called.  Wages  may  rise 
when  profits  are  stagnant  or  even  declining. 

The  second  injury  which  Henry  put  on  his  people  was  the 
destruction  of  the  guilds  and  the  confiscation  of  their 
property.  The  sums  he  had  received  from  the  monasteries, 
and  the  profits  which  he  made  by  debasing  the  currency,  were 
still  insufficient  for  his  wants,  and  he  resolved  on  confiscating 
the  rest  of  the  corporate  revenues  which  still  survived.  In 
the  last  year  but  one  of  his  reign  a  Bill  was  actually  passed  by 
both  Houses  for  the  (dissolution  of  all  colleges,  chantries, 
hospitals,  free  chapels,  etc.  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  uni- 
versities, the  colleges,  and  the  public  schools  would  have  been 
swept  away  into  the  all-devouring  exchequer,  had  not  Henry 
died  before  the  Act  was  carried  out. 

The  corporate  existence  of  the  town  long  preceded  that  of 
the  guild.  It  is  possible  that  associations  of  traders,  volun- 
tarily united  or  recognised  by  some  external  authority,  were 
active  from  very  remote  times,  from  the  merely  gregarious 
instinct  of  human  beings.  They  are  traced  to  a  period  before 
the  Conquest.  It  is  probable,  for  instance,  that  the  guild 
of  goldsmiths  in  London  was  an  association  at  a  date 
earlier  than  the  earliest  extant  cnarter  of  the  city,  just 
as  it  is  probable  that  in  the  town  of  Oxford  associations 
of  students  preceded  the  foundation  of  the  University.  But 
the  chartered  town  or  city  was  antecedent  to  the  chartered 
guild.  In  course  of  time  the  associations  of  traders  obtained 
charters,  but  were  obscure  and  feeble  societies,  though  rallying 
places  for  the  burghers  against  the  urban  aristocracy.  In 
time  they  united  in  a  guild-hall ;  in  time  they  constrained  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  enter  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
companies,  and  ultimately  obtained  the  exclusive  franchise. 
But   the   relics  of    an   older   constituency   remained   in   the 
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residential  electorate  of  the  wards.  In  just  the  same  way 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges,  which  were  in  the  first 
instance  tolerated  excrescences  on  the  academical  system, 
became  finally  the  monopolists  of  education  and  academical 
authority. 

The  guilds  gradually  acquired  property,  sometimes  entirely 
for  their  own  ends,  more  generally  as  interested  in  the  re- 
mainder of  a  trust.  A  brother  of  the  craft  would  give  house 
and  lands  to  better  the  annual  feast,  which  the  craft  always 
held  ;  or  he  might  found  a  school,  an  hospital,  or  an  alms- 
house, and  after  defining  the  amount  of  his  benefaction,  would 
leave  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  the  discretion  of  the  guild.  Or 
he  would  make  the  guild  the  trustees  of  the  fund  from  which 
the  mass  priest  should  receive  his  stipend  for  spiritual  offices, 
the  residue  being  left  to  the  guild  as  remuneration  for 
management.  Occasionally  the  corporation  bargained  for 
the  amount  of  the  spiritual  service,  and  refused  to  agree  to  a 
proposal  which  might  be  too  costly  for  the  fund  to  bear. 
They  exacted  fees  for  apprenticeship,  for  taking  up  freedom 
by  inheritance  or  servitude,  and  more  lately  for  admission 
into  the  guild  by  purchase.  Like  prudent  men,  who  might 
be  liable  to  occasional  charges,  they  saved  and  invested  these 
funds,  as  also  gifts  for  lending  without  usury  to  poorer  citizens, 
for  apprenticing  poor  boys  or  girls,  or  for  marriage  portions, 
or  for  widows'  pensions,  or  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute 
members  of  the  craft,  the  first  and  the  most  enduring  duty  of 
the  guild.  The  guild  estates,  the  chest  of  the  company,  its 
revenues  and  rents,  were,  like  the  endowments  of  an  aca- 
demical college,  at  once  the  support  of  the  fraternity  and  the 
means  by  which  the  discipline  of  the  order  or  craft  was 
maintained.  The  analogy  between  the  guild  and  the  college 
was  close,  and  perhaps  this  was  fully  understood.  Two  guilds 
in  the  town  of  Cambridge  founded  out  of  their  resources  one 
of  the  older  colleges  in  that  University.  Sometimes  the 
permanent  revenues  of  the  guild  or  college  were  scraped 
togetner  from  the  savings  of  the  fees  which  bygone  genera- 
tions of  applicants  had  paid,  and  the  college  or  guild  had 
hoarded. 
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Somerset,  Edward  the  Sixth's  uncle,  procured  the  Act  by 
which  these  guild  lands  were  confiscated,  on  the  plea  of  the 
"  superstitious  use  "  with  which  they  were  generally  associated. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  venture  on  appropriating  the  estates  of  the 
London  guilds,  for  London  had  it  in  its  power  to  make  revolu- 
tions, and  they  were  spared,  after  ransom  paid,  under  the  plea 
that  the  guild  did  service  to  trade.  Similarly  the  chantries 
annexed  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges  were  not  reft 
from  these  institutions,  but  allowed,  discharged  of  the  duty. 
I  conceive  that  most  of  the  outlying  bits  of  land  in  the  urban 
boundaries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  which  were  possessed 
by  the  pre-Reformation  colleges  are  mainly  chantry  lands. 
These  guild  lands  were  in  the  aggregate  considerable,  and  the 
confiscation  made  Somerset  and  the  Reformation  unpopular. 
After  Somerset's  execution,  the  rapacity  of  Northumberland 
made  the  Reformation  still  more  odious ;  and  when  this 
schemer  attempted  to  set  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  the  most 
Protestant  district  of  England  rose  against  the  new  order  of 
things,  protected  Mary,  who  trusted  herself  to  them,  and  made 
her  queen,  to  be  repaid  by  fire  and  faggot.  For  an3^thing  which 
Northumberland,  the  son  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  hateful  instru- 
ment, the  father  of  Elizabeth's  worthless  favourite,  had  touched, 
was  tainted.  He  had  secured,  in  the  last  year  of  Edward's  reign, 
the  surrender  of  the  see  of  Durham,  with  the  regalian  rights 
of  the  County  Palatine.  Pie  intended  to  appropriate  this  to 
himself,  and  to  dismember  northern  England  by  making  an 
independent  principality,  which  should  include  the  Northern 
Counties,  and  probably  York,  to  ally  with  the  Scots,  and  to 
procure  the  hand  of  Mary  Stuart  for  his  son  Robert.  In  this 
case  he  would  be  able  to  defy  all  attempts  to  dispossess  him. 
But  Edward's  death  disconcerted  his  plans,  and  the  hatred  of 
all  parties  cowed  him. 

The  issue  of  the  base  money  was  recognised  to  be  the  cause 
of  dearth  in  the  realm.  Latimer  preached  before  the  king  and 
lamented  that  the  silver  had  become  dross.  All  the  good 
money  disappeared,  of  course,  and  the  king's  credit  with  it. 
Pauperism  began  to  show  itself,  and  the  people  were  exhorted 
to    charity  and    almsgiving    by  proclamations   which  issued 
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from  a  gang  of  coiners  and  smashers.  In  Mary's  days  the 
rich  who  decHned  to  give  were  to  be  denounced  to  the 
ordinary  as  heretics.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  even  if  she 
had  reformed  the  currency  in  her  reign,  the  old  prices  would 
have  been  restored.  Elizabeth  effected  the  reformation,  but  the 
facts  were  too  strong  for  her,  the  wages  of  labour  possessed 
less  and  less  purchasing  power,  and  pauperism  increased.  The 
great  queen's  government  strove  to  stay  it  by  insisting  on  the 
creation  of  peasant  holdings,  or  by  supplementing  wages  with 
land  allotments  of  four  acres  to  each  cottage.  But  the  evil  was 
too  far  gone  for  the  remedies  of  legislation,  and  a  poor  law, 
under  which  the  relief  of  destitution  was  guaranteed,  was  the 
only  expedient  before  her  government  when  it  was  left  face  to 
face  with  the  irremediable  poverty  of  labour. 

The  English  labourer,  then,  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
almost  simultaneously  assailed  on  two  sides.  The  money 
which  he  received  for  his  wages  was  debased,  and  the  assis- 
tance which  his  benefit  society  gave  him  in  times  of  difhculty, 
which  allowed  him  loans  without  interest,  apprenticed  his  son, 
or  pensioned  his  widow,  was  confiscated.  All  the  necessaries 
of  life,  as  I  have  already  stated,  rose  in  value  in  the  propor- 
tion generally  of  i  to  2\,  while  the  wages  of  labour  rose 
to  little  more  than  from  i  to  \\.  His  ordinary  means  of 
life  were  curtailed.  The  considerable  advantage  v/hich  the 
London  labourer  and  artizan  had  over  his  country  fellow 
in  the  calling  disappeared,  and  the  wages  of  country  and 
London  hands  were  nearly  equalised.  This  was  indeed  to 
be  expected,  for  in  the  virtual  decline  of  wages,  the  advan- 
tage of  the  better  paid  or  selected  hands  would  certainly  be  lost. 
But  the  deterioration  of  his  condition  was  not  confined  to  the 
loss  of  money  wages.  He  lost  his  insurance  also,  the  fund  des- 
tined to  support  him  and  his  during  the  period  of  youth  and 
age,  when  work  is  not  open  to  the  imperfect  powers  of  youth, 
and  has  become  impossible  to  the  enfeebled  powers  of  age. 
Nor  is  the  extent  of  the  loss  which  the  working  classes 
suffered  by  the  confiscation  of  the  guild  lands  to  be  estimated 
by  the  value  which  was  set  upon  the  capital  fund,  as  we  may 
see  from  the  enormous  amount   to  which   those  funds  have 
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increased  in  London,  where  they  were  spared,  for  it  is 
admitted  that  most  of  the  guild  or  corporate  estates  of  the  city 
companies  are  of  pre-Reformation  origin.  The  estates  of  the 
guilds  in  country  towns  might  not  have  nearly  reached  the  value 
of  the  London  property  belonging  to  the  companies,  but  they 
would  hardly  have  been  so  entirely  perverted  from  their 
original  objects  as  they  have  been  in  the  city,  and  would 
have  remained,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  fulfil  the  original 
purposes  of  the  donors.  The  country  guilds,  though  not 
formally  suppressed  after  being  plundered,  were  practically 
superseded  by  the  corporate  action  of  the  burgesses,  who 
appropriated  such  income  as  was  left,  from  fees  and  fines,  to 
the  common  purse  of  the  freemen. 

The  purpose  which  the  legislature  had  before  it  for  two 
centuries  had  now  become  possible.  The  Statute  of 
Labourers  had  been  passed,  re-enacted,  invoked,  and  put 
into  execution  in  vain.  There  is  hardly  a  trace  in  the 
history  of  English  labour  and  wages  that  the  passionate 
desire  of  the  employers  of  labour  that  workmen  should  be 
constrained  to  accept  reasonable  wages  had  been  satisfied. 
The  rise  in  wages,  and  what  was  even  more  significant,  of 
articles  the  price  of  which  no  law  could  pretend  to  control, 
had  changed  the  form  of  English  husbandry  from  capitalist 
cultivation  on  a  large  scale  to  the  stock  and  land  lease,  and 
thence  to  tenancies  of  the  ordinary  farm  kind  on  short  lease, 
or  to  tenancies  at  will.  But  though  there  was  a  formidable 
increase  in  prices  after  the  full  effect  of  the  debased  currency 
was  reached,  there  was  no  rise  in  rents.  The  landowner 
was  paying  nearly  three  times  as  much  in  the  first  years 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  as  he  paid  in  the  first  years  of  Jier 
father's  reign,  and  receiving  no  more  rent  in  the  later  than  he 
did  in  the  earlier  period.  This  is  proved  by  the  evidence 
given  of  corporate  income  at  the  two  periods  when  the  income 
is  the  source  of  the  corporation's  existence.  For  a  long  time 
the  revenues  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  New  College, 
All  Souls,  or  Merton,  Oxford,  show  no  increase  in  amount. 
The  Cambridge  College,  it  is  true,  tries  to  remedy  the  loss  by 
demanding  its  rents  in  kind,  but  the  Oxford  societies  either 
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did  not  attempt  the  expedient  or  found  that  their  tenants 
could  resist  it.  The  bishoprics  were  opulent  before  the 
Reformation,  but  poor  after  it,  not  so  much  because  they  had 
generally  been  shorn  of  their  possessions  by  the  greedy  courtiers 
of  the  later  Tudor  princes,  though  this  took  place,  as  because 
rents  had  remained  stationary  while  prices  had  been  rising. 
Nor  is  the  cause  far  to  seek.  Rents  do  not  rise  because  \ 
prices  rise,  for  the  power  of  the  tenant  to  pay  an  enhanced  '\ 
rent  which  the  rise  in  the  price  of  farm  produce  will  give  him  , 
may  be  entirely  neutralized  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  that  \ 
which  he  must  purchase  in  order  to  carry  on  his  industry. 
This  is  made  clear  at  the  present  (1883)  time.  The  high 
price  of  meat  and  dairy  products  is  more  than  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  low  price  of  corn,  if  one  is  to  interpret  the  power 
of  a  tenant  to  pay  rent  by  the  price  of  agricultural  produce. 
But  all  farmers  will  tell  us  that,  owing  to  the  great  price  of 
lean  stock,  no  profit,  or  little  profit  beyond  manure,  attends 
stock  keeping.  Nor  would  the  difference  between  high  and 
low  wages  materially  diminish  or  increase  the  power  of 
paying  rent,  apart  from  other  causes.  Wages  may  be  high,  | 
and  profits  may  remain  high,  because  demand  is  great  and 
supply  indefinite.  This  is  the  common  case  when  there  is 
great  activity  in  manufactures,  and  it  arises  from  the  fact  that 
business  has  become  more  brisk,  that  the  industry  is  for  the 
time  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  or  that  a  great  and 
notable  economy  has  been  induced  on  the  process  of  pro- 
duction. Wages  may  be  high  and  profits  low,  not  because, 
as  some  economists  have  absurdly  argued,  wages  trench  on 
profits,  but  because  an  increasing  number  of  persons  compete 
for  an  inelastic  or  stationary  amount  of  business,  and  there- 
fore at  once  overbuy  each  other  in  the  wages  market  and 
undersell  each  other  in  the  produce  market. 

In  mediaeval  agriculture  the  greatest  outlay,  as  I  have 
frequently  said,  was  on  stock,  live  and  dead.  It  is  not  easy,  in 
the  old  system  of  capitalist  farming,  to  precisely  figure  the 
wages  of  labour,  because  the  tenants  of  the  manor  frequently 
paid  the  rents  for  their  small  holdings  in  labour,  and  an 
estimate  of  this  would  have  to  be  given  in  any  interpretation 
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of  the  cost  of  labour  in  the  earlier  husbandry.  But  in  the 
small  tenancies  which  followed,  this  kind  of  labour  is  ex- 
tinguished, and  it  is  not  easy,  in  the  absence  of  direct 
evidence,  to  determine  what  additional  cost  the  tenant  would 
be  at.  Still  the  farmer  gave,  as  in  older  times,  his  own 
labour  and  that  of  his  household  to  his  holding,  and  would 
not  be  as  likely  to  employ  independent  labour  as  the  capital- 
ist farmer  was,  except  in  harvest  time  and  under  urgency. 
And  it  will  be  clear,  that  unless  hired  labour  formed  a 
considerable  item  in  the  costs  of  the  tenant  farmer,  a  fall  in 
waeres  would  not  of  itself  render  him,  under  such  altered 
circumstances,  able  and  willing  to  pay  an  enhanced  rent. 
There  is  only  one  cause  for  a  rise  in  rent,  and  this  cause  has 
manifested  itself  at  well-defined  periods  in  the  history  of 
English  agricultural  industry. 

This  is  an  economy  in  the  process  of  production  due  to 
improvements  in  the  process  of  agriculture.  From  the  days 
of  Henry  III.  to  those  of  James  I.,  no  such  economy  or 
improvement  occurred.  It  is  probable  that  some  processes 
by  which  land  was  tilled  were  neglected  or  forgotten.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  care  which  had  been  taken  to  improve 
breeds  of  sheep  had  been  remitted.  Only  one  new  kind  of 
agricultural  industry  had  been  introduced, — the  cultivation 
of  the  hop ;  and  this  was  suspected  and  even  denounced. 
But  from  the  time  of  James  I.,  especially  after  the  middle 
of  his  reign,  large  and  important  improvements  are  made 
in  agriculture,  great  economies  discovered,  and  a  rapid  rise 
in  rent  ensues.  These  will  be  subsequently  commented  on. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  though  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  these  improvements  and  economies  had  no  beneficial 
effect  on  the  wages  of  labour. 

\  The  government  of  Elizabeth  was.  however,  convinced  that 
the  legal  restraint  of  wages  was  a  necessity  or  a  benefit,  or 
f  both.  Hence  the  Statute  5  Eliz.,  cap.  4  (which  enacts  that 
[  no  person  shall,  under  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings  a  month, 
j  use  or  occupy  any  art,  mystery,  or  manual  occupation 
i  without  a  previous  seven  years'  apprenticesliip),  seems  to 
favour  traders  and  artizans  at  the  expense  ot   labourers  in 
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husbandry,  by  limiting  the  number  of  the  former  and 
making  the  latter  the  residuum  of  all  non-apprenticed  labour. 
But  the  favour  is  more  apparent  than  real  in  the  case  of  the 
artizan  ;  for  what  the  statute  gives  with  one  hand  it  takes  \ 
away  with  another.  The  justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  are  \ 
empowered  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  in  husbandry  and  in 
handicrafts,  and  they  do  not  let  their  powers  lie  idle.  The 
great  collection  of  Elizabeth's  proclamations  now  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  a  volume  which  probably  once  belonged 
to  Cecil,  gives  two  of  these  exhaustive  assessments, — one  for 
the  county  of  Rutland,  which  seems  to  have  been  published 
as  a  type  for  the  southern  counties,  and  one  for  that  of 
Lancashire,  Avhich  is  probably  a  guide  for  the  northern 
counties.     There  are  others  in  existence. 

This  expedient  was  at  last  successful,  and  was  the  third  \  / 
in  the  set  of  causes  from  which  pauperism  was  the  inevitable 
effect.     The   two   former,   the   base    money  and    the    confis- 
cation of  the  benefit  societies'  funds,  are  economical,  and  can 
be  so  interpreted.     The  third  is  capable  of  historical  proof 
The  wages  of  labour  do  conform,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinual increase  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  the 
assessments    of   the    Quarter    Sessions,    and    the    system    isi 
continued  under  legal  sanction  till  1812,  and  by  a  sufficient! 
understanding    for  long   after  that   date.     It   seems  that   as\ 
long  as  the  practice  remained,  under  which  the  wages  of  the 
peasant  were  eked  out  by  land  allowances  and  commonable 
rights,  he  continued  to  subsist,  though  but  poorly,  under  the 
system ;    but   that    when    the    enclosures    of  the    eighteenth       j 
century  began,  and  the  full  influence  of  the  corn  laws  was 
felt,  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  that  century  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth,  it  became  necessary  to  supplement 
his  wages  by  an  allowance  from  the  parish  fund,  and  thus  to 
indirectly  qualify  the  assessment  which  the  magistrates  had 
established. 

Had,  however,  the  first  two  acts  to  Avhich  I  have  so  often 
referred  not  been  committtd,  the  third  would  have,  I  am  per- 
suaded, been  nugatory.  It  was  nothing  more  than  had  been 
enacted    in   the   reign   of  Henry  IV.,   and   had   been   wholly 
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inoperative,  at  any  rate  in  the  direction  which  it  was  intended 
to  take — the  reduction  of  agricultural  wages  ;  for  these,  as 
we  have  seen,  improve  after  the  enactment.  But  it  was  a 
very  different  thing  when  the  workman  had  been  weakened, 
and  he  had  been  constrained  for  half  a  generation  to  submit 
to  a  base  currency  and  to  undergo  other  losses. 

The  altered  condition  of  the  labourers  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  their  maintenance.     In  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  average  cost  of  a  labourer's  board 
is  <^d.  a  week.     In  the  famine  year  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
1348-9,  it  rose  to  an  average  of  \s.  6d.,  a  proof  that  the  rates 
which  I  have' given  were  contract  prices.     Nor  is  there  much 
variation  in  the  rate  till  after  the  issue  of  the  base  money.     In 
1542,  board  and  lodging  are  put  at  is.  a  week;  but  in  ten  years 
from  this  time  it  rises  to  an  average  of  3^^.  a  week.     In  1562, 
1563,    and    1570,    Elizabeth    makes    quarterly    contracts    for 
victualling  her  workmen  in  her  dockyards  at  Deptford  and 
Portsmouth.     In  the  first  year  the  contract  is  at  an  average 
of  4^'.  O^d.  ;  in  the  second,  at  ^s.  6d. ;  in  the  third,  at  3^".  iid.; 
the  first  and  third  being  a  cheap,  the  second  a  dear  year.    The 
Queen  also  rents  lodgings  at  2d.  a  week,  the  contract  being 
that  the  men  should  have  feather  beds,  that  two  should  lie  in 
a  bed,  and  that  the  Queen  should   find  sheets   and  pay  for 
washing  them  at  \d  the  pair.     Similar  contracts  are  made  at 
4^'.  in  1573;  at  ^.  d>^d.  in   1577;  at  4^'.  3^.  in   1578.     These 
prices  represent  the  highest  increases  of  any,  for  I  find  that 
in  1562  the  average  price  of  labour  was  4^-.  g^d.  the  week  ;  in 
1563,  45.  o\d.;  in  1570,  4.y.  yd.  ;  in  1573,  4^-.   ii^d. ;  in   1577 
4J-.   lo^d.  ;    and    in     1578,   4^-.   Sd.  ;    these    average    rates    of 
wages,    taken    from     eight    different     kinds    of    labour,    five 
artizans  and  three  ordinary  or  unskilled,  being  only  a  very  little 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  for  which  Elizabeth  contracted  in 
the  same  years  to  board  her  artizans  at  the  docks. 

Elizabeth  soon  discovered  that  one  of  the  causes  which  was 
impoverishing  her  people  was  making  her  also  poor.  The  rents 
and  dues  of  the  Crown,  the  subsidies,  tenths  and  fifteenths, 
all  the  revenues  of  the  Crov\  n,  except,  perhaps,  customs,  were 
fixed  in  amount.     The  purchasing  power  of  the  revenue  had 
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fallen  to  about  one-third  of  its  ancient  capacity,  and  the  Queen 
strove  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  declaring  that  the  new 
currency  should  run  at  only  two-thirds  its  nominal  value — 
i.e.,  that  the  shilling  should  be  current  at  ^d.,  and  so  on.  But 
the  proclamation,  though  drafted,  was  not  issued,  probably 
because  the  Queen's  advisers  feared  that  the  step  would  be 
unpopular,  and  would  suggest  that  the  Crown  was  trying 
arbitrarily  to  enhance  its  rights  against  its  debtors. 

The  enactment  and  development  of  the  English  poor  law, 
unique  among  legislative  enactments,  must  be  treated  in  a 
separate  chapter.  But  I  must  remind  my  reader  that  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  population  had  increased  because  there 
was  a  virtual  decline  in  wages.  Low  wages  may  be  the  con- 
comitant of  a  scanty  population,  high  wages  of  an  abundant 
one.  Nay,  unhappily,  society  may  make  notable  progress  in 
wealth,  and  wages  may  remain  low,  misery  may  be  general, 
and  discontent  may  be  imminent.  The  mass  of  English 
workmen  are  far  better  off  now  than  they  were  two  generations 
ago,  though  population  has  greatly  increased.  But  relatively 
speaking,  the  working  man  of  to-day  is  not  so  well  off  as  he 
was  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  population  was  not 
one-tenth  of  what  it  is  now. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CLERGY  TILL  THE  REFORMATION. 

The  Merits  and  Action  of  the  Mediaeval  Church — Reformers,  their  Zeal  and 
Ferocity — The  Seats  of  Resistance  to  the  Church — The  Treatment  of  Ec- 
clesiastical History  by  Ecclesiastics — The  State  of  England  in  the  Monastic 
Age— The  Affair  of>i297 — The  Meeting  at  Canterbury — The  Policy  of  the 
Pope — The  Residence  at  Avignon — The  Schism — The  Prosperity  of  the 
People,  and  the  Mismanagement  of  Government — The  Bishops  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century — Arundel,  Chichele,  Stafford,  Kemp,  Bourchier,  Scrope, 
Booth,  Wykeham,  Beaufort,  Waynflete,  De  Molyns,  Ayscough.  Pecok — The 
Position  of  the  Latter,  His  Books,  His  Trial  and  Condemnation— The  Clergy 
and  the  Monks — The  Progress  of  Church  Reform  from  the  Days  of  the 
Oxford  Reformers  to  the  Settlement  of  Elizabeth — The  Ordinary  History 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  as  that  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Seventeenth, 
Superficial. 

NO  inquiry  into  the  economical  history  of  England  would 
be  complete  which  did  not  give  some  account  of  the 
clergy.  During  a  long  time  they  were  the  most  powerful 
factors  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  were  the  principal 
instruments  by  which  the  very  memory  of  ancient  literature 
was  preserved,  and  some  of  its  relics  treasured  ;  were  the  only 
historians  of  the  age,  the  only  educators  of  the  people,  the 
only  refuge  from  tyranny  and  violence,  the  asylum  of  the 
past,  the  hope  of  the  future.  At  one  time  the  national 
and  secular  clergy  performed,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  these 
high  functions  ;  at  another  time,  the  protection  of  society 
becomes  the  business  of  monasteries,  though  often  uncon- 
sciously; at  another,  the  papacy  is  the  ark  of  refuge;  at 
another,  the  hierarchy  of  different  European  states  was  com- 
pelled to  save  the  corporate  Church  from  the  ambition,  the 
vices,  the  incapacity  of  its  chief;  at  another,  the  authors  of 
schisms  within  the  order  were  the  agents  in  working  out  the 
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higher  destinies  of  mankind.  As  they  preserved  the  relics  of 
culture,  of  order,  of  law,  of  obedience  to  a  common  purpose  ; 
as  they  maintained  a  bold  front  against  the  degrading  and 
debasing  selfishness  of  a  turbulent  aristocracy,  the  common 
foe  of  the  administration,  of  trade,  of  religion,  of  morality,  of 
every  national  and  every  private  interest,  so  they  were  the 
principal  cause  why  England  became  thoroughly  settled  and 
occupied,  that  agriculture  was  safely  and,  for  the  times,  suc- 
cessfully carried  on,  and  that  the  husbandman  was  not 
utterly  trodden  down  and  impoverished.  No  body  of  per- 
sons has  played  a  more  important  part  in  the  history  of 
English  progress  than  the  English  clergy  have,  especially 
when  they  were  at  once  Englishmen,  and  yet  had  higher  and 
more  far-reaching  aims  than  the  mere  political  interests  of 
tne  day  or  the  mere  ends  of  their  order.  The  visitor  to  the 
cathedral  church  of  Canterbury  will  see  that  the  grave  of  the 
greatest  English  prelate,  Stephen  Langton,  lies  partly  within 
and  partly  without  the  church.  Perhaps  it  is  an  accident 
that,  an  addition  having  been  made  to  the  fabric  after 
Langton  was  laid  in  the  grave,  the  architect  of  the  Warriors' 
Chapel  would  not  disturb  the  remains  of  the  great  statesman 
and  bishop  who  saved  England  from  John  in  the  first  instance, 
and  from  Innocent  and  Honorius  in  the  second,  but  arched 
the  grave  over  with  the  wall  which  he  was  constructing.  But 
the  place  of  Langton's  grave  is  an  apt  symbol  of  what  the 
work  of  the  best  churchmen  was.  It  is  at  once  of  and  in  the 
Church,  and  of  and  in  the  world  ;  in  the  Church  of  the  past, 
and  in  the  world  of  the  past,  but  in  what  was  Church  and 
world  together,  the  ancestor  of  that  of  which  our  present 
England  is  the  descendant.  A  century  after  Lancjton's  time, 
and  the  Church  has  become  the  handmaid  of  the  regal  autho- 
rity, without  spirit  and  without  a  policy,  and  the  forces  were 
slowly  gathering  which  weakened  its  influence,  overset  its 
power,  confiscated  its  revenues,  and  claimed  to  inherit  its 
ancient  rights  over  all  men,  for  the  policy  of  the  Puritan  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  been  the  policy  of 
the  Lollard  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth — an  attempt 
to  supersede  one  ecclesiastical  dynasty  by  another. 
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The  Church  of  the  middle  ages  conferred  inestimable 
benefits  on  mankind,  and  especially  on  England,  from  the 
days  of  Lanfranc  to  those  of  Grostcte ;  but  it  inflicted  enor- 
mous mischief  in  other  ways.  It  was  in  the  last  degree 
intolerant  to  all  who  would  not  agree  with  its  tenets  and 
its  policy.  As  it  became  more  zealous  it  became  more  im- 
placable. It  educated  the  human  mind,  but  only  on  its  own 
lines,  and,  though  it  allowed  it  growth,  it  stunted  and  distorted 
it.  It  had  no  patience  with  those  who  challenged  its  authority 
and  the  means  by  which  it  thought  fit  to  maintain  its  authority. 
It  put  out  the  most  shameless  fictions  in  order  to  vindicate 
its  claims.  It  forged  a  whole  body  of  law  that  it  might 
maintain,  first,  the  appellate,  and,  next,  the  original  juris- 
diction of  the  papal  court.  It  forged  charters  innumerable, 
in  order  to  give  the  pretence  of  independence  for  its  action 
and  status.  It  forged  miracles  by  thousands,  in  order  that 
it  might  at  once  enslave  the  people  and  fill  its  coffers, 
Mr.  Hallam  has  quoted  some  of  these  stories,  which  he 
conceives  were  invented  in  order  to  be  a  counterpoise  to 
the  foolish  romances  of  chivalry.  They  long  preceded  any 
such  romances,  and  a  heap  of  them — those  which  Mr.  Hallam 
quotes  among  the  rest — may  be  seen  in  an  eleventh  century 
MS.  (Laud,  No.  F.  34),  still  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  Nor  was  the  papacy  above  sharing  in  these  frauds. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  alleged  miracles  at  Becket's  tomb  were 
deliberate  impostures.  The  circumstances  under  which 
the  unparalleled  crime  of  Becket's  murder  was  committed 
were  sufficient  to  strike  every  imagination  in  the  twelfth 
century,  even  that  of  the  murderers  themselves,  when  the 
paroxysm  of  passion  was  over.  I  can  well  believe  that  for 
a  long  time  "  the  martyrdom  chapel "  was  full  of  apparitions 
to  the  devout  believer ;  the  tomb  of  the  saint  a  scene  of 
divine  manifestations.  I  can  understand  why  the  Black 
Prince  chose  the  proximity  of  the  shrine,  to  which  Becket's 
body  fifty  years  after  the  murder  was  translated,  as  the 
place  of  his  own  sepulchre  ;  and  why  Henry  IV.,  who  had 
himself  put  to  death  another  archbishop  by  form  of  legal 
process,  chose  the  same  spot  for  himself  and  his  wife.    But  the 
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bargain  under  which  the  translation  was  permitted  by  the 
pope  is  most  significant.  The  murder  of  Becket  occurred  in 
midwinter,  a  most  inconvenient  time  for  pilgrimage,  and  the 
monks  sought  for  the  pope's  permission  to  put  the  day  of 
translation  in  midsummer.  The  bargain  was  long  and 
anxious.  The  pope  claimed  half  the  gross  profits  of  the 
shrine,  and  on  the  monks  insisting  that  they  could  not  carry 
on  the  business  on  such  terms,  allowed  himself  to  accept  half 
the  net  profits.  The  pope  was  Honorius  III.,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  policy  and  pretensions  of  Innocent  III.,  and  the 
narrative  of  the  transaction  is  in  the  archives  of  Christ  Church, 
now  the  Canterbury  chapter. 

The  more  zealous  was  the  reformer  of  Church  discipline 
and  doctrine,  the  more  ferocious  was  his  zeal.  We  owe  the 
Inquisition  to  Dominic,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  missionary 
movement  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century;  and  the  savagery 
of  the  Inquisition's  orthodoxy  at  the  commencement  of  its 
career  was  as  implacable  as  that  of  its  later  organization  and 
activity.  The  mission  of  the  new  order  was,  like  that  of  its 
predecessors,  to  save  society  ;  but  if  any  members,  or  all  the 
members,  declined  the  means  which  the  mission  laid  down 
by  the  agents  of  the  reform,  the  doctors  of  the  new  way  were 
quite  ready  to  destroy  society,  for  the  fundamental  condition 
under  which  it  would  do  good  was  that  of  unhesitating  obedi- 
ence, of  a  total  surrender  of  the  judgment  to  dictation,  and  of 
unquestioning  faith  in  the  authorised  revelation.  The  Church 
in  the  twelfth  century  needed  reform  grievously,  but  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  orthodox  reformer  fell  on  those  whom  the 
Church  had  offended.  So  the  whole  Church  became  hope- 
lessly corrupt  in  the  fourteenth  century,  so  corrupt  that  there 
seemed  no  prospect  of  an  internal  reformation  such  as  that 
effected  by  Dominic  and  Francis,  and  only  one  remedy  re- 
mained,— the  submission  of  the  hierarchy  to  the  decrees  of 
general  councils.  But  the  Council  was  as  bloodthirsty,  as 
perfidious,  as  the  Inquisition.  And  when  the  Reformation 
became  an  accomplished  fact,  and  a  new  race  of  obedient 
reformers  sprang  up  in  Loyola  and  his  followers,  there  still 
was  to  be  no  truce,  no  faith,  no  mercy  for  the  heretic  ;  there 
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was  to  be  nothing  but  submission  or  death.  If  the  Church 
of  the  middle  ages  strove  to  mitigate,  to  resist,  to  control,  to 
subdue  the  evils  of  the  age  in  which  it  found  its  work,  it 
would  -do  so  only  on  condition  that  the  progress  of  man- 
kind went  on  the  lines  which  it  had  sketched  out,  and  to  the 
limits  which  it  had  defined.  Any  onward  movement  was 
dangerous,  suspicious,  and,  finally,  intolerable. 

It  cannot  be  by  accident  that  those  parts  of  Europe  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time  distinguished  for  manufacturing 
and  commercial  activity  have  also  been,  with  one  exception, 
and  that  capable  of  easy  explanation,  generally  hostile  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  Church,  and  that  they  have,  when  possible, 
revolted  from.  it.  It  was  so  in  Toulouse,  before  the  crusade 
of  Simon  de  Montfort  wasted  the  fairest  part  of  France.  It 
was  so  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  in  the  Baltic  towns,  in  Scan- 
dinavia, and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  England.  It  was  so  in 
the  most  industrious  and  opulent  parts  of  France  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  was  not  indeed  so  in  Italy ;  but  the 
papacy  laid  all  Europe  under  tribute,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  lot  of  its  own  subjects,  the  presence  of  the  papal 
court  was  an  enormous  factor  in  the  wealth  of  Italy.  It  was 
not  in  human  nature  that  it  should  willingly  quarrel  with  the 
process  by  which  it  became  opulent,  though  in  the  end  it  paid 
dearly  for  its  advantages.  Being  necessarily  disunited,  for  it 
hated  the  temporal  power  heartily  and  consistently,  it  became 
the  prey  of  the  strongest  adventurer,  of  the  tyrants  which  it 
bred  within  itself,  till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
Charles  VIII.  gave  the  earliest  occasion  for  that  interference  of 
foreign  adventurers  in  Italy  which  continued  to  our  own  days. 
Nor  again  can  it  be  by  accident  that  those  countries  which 
have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  see  were  and  have 
been  most  distinguished  for  intellectual  activity.  The  true 
literature  of  modern  Europe  is  almost  exclusively  the  work 
of  those  countries  in  which  the  Reformation  has  been  finally 
settled — of  England,  of  Holland,  of  Northern  Germany. 

Some  years  ago  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  in  Germany  who  stated  that  Lingard's 
History  of  England  was  the  fairest  which  he  had  ever  read. 
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But  on  being  told  that  Lingard  was  a  priest  of  his  own  creed, 
he  exclaimed,  "  What  an  atrocious  knave  ! "  The  bishop  took 
that  clerical  view  of  history  which  has  been  generally  preyalent 
among  all  clergymen  of  all  established,  or  dominant,  or  pre- 
tentious churches,  who  have  written  on  ecclesiastical  topics, 
even  in  the  treatment  of  secular  history.  To  suppress  or 
colour  inconvenient  truths,  to  palliate  ecclesiastical  crimes 
when  they  cannot  be  ignored,  to  distort  the  motives,  or 
traduce  the  characters,  or  ridicule  the  arguments,  of  reformers 
outside  the  Church,  is  the  common  vice  of  clerical  historians. 
Such  persons  cannot  be  dispassionate.  Any  person  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  to  read  how  Lingard,  the  fairest  and  most 
cautious  instance  of  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  deals  with  the 
attitude  which  Langton  took  towards  Innocent  and  Honorius, 
of  how  he  treats  the  resistance  of  Grostete  to  the  papal  pro- 
visions, can  see  how  strongly  he  was  biassed.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  he  would 
be  even  commonly  just  to  Wiklif  and  the  Lollards,  to  Luther 
and  the  reformers  ;  or  to  wonder  that  he  speaks  of  the  first 
as  an  irresolute,  impudent,  and  absurd  fanatic,  his  followers 
as  communists  and  rebels  ;  and  of  the  Saxon  reformer  as  a 
man  whose  motives  are  to  be  found  in  disappointed  ambition, 
in  vain-glorious  love  of  display,  and  whose  conduct  in  affairs 
is  coarse,  insolent,  and  offensive.  He  has  little  or  nothing  to 
say  about  the  unparalleled  misdeeds  of  the  papal  court  from 
the  accession  of  John  XXIIL  till  that  of  Adrian  VL 

England  was  planted  full  of  monasteries  and  of  capitular 
bodies.  The  monks,  especially  those  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  the  most  learned  and  respectable  of  the  older  bodies, 
generally  chose  some  locality  of  great  natural  beauty,  being 
often  settled  in  some  poorly  peopled  district.  Here  they 
built  their  magnificent  churches  and  set  up  their  conventual 
buildings.  Some  of  these  establishments  were  founded  in 
times  almost  prehistoric,  by  kings,  the  boundaries  of  whose 
dominions  can  be  no  longer  traced,  and  whose  names  alone 
have  survived  in  their  charters  of  donation.  The  towns  were 
full  of  those  ecclesiastical  corporations,  whose  history  and 
whose   downfall  is  recorded  in  the   vast  work  of  Dugdale. 
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These  monasteries  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  reputation 
durinj^  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  they  had, 
it  would  appear,  been  stimulated  to  a  beneficent  activity  by 
tlie  rivalry  of  the  two  new  orders  of  preaching  friars,  those  of 
Dominic  and  Francis.  They  had  to  be  sure  the  fatal  gift  of 
wealth,  but  they  seem  to  have  used  their  wealth  well.  They 
were  founders  of  schools,  authors  of  chronicles,  teachers  of 
agriculture,  fairly  indulgent  landlords,  and  advocates  of 
generous  dealing  towards  the  peasantry.  They  drove  to  be 
sure  an  active  trade  in  miracles  and  relics,  and  they  were  not 
very  particular  in  scrutinizing  reports  of  visions  and  dreams 
which  portended  honour  to  the  saint  on  whose  merits  they 
depended  and  by  whose  good  offices  they  were  enriched.  It 
is,  however,  very  difficult  to  put  oneself  in  the  place  of  those 
whose  devotion  to  saints  and  reverence  for  relics  seems  to  us 
so  credulous  and  even  degrading,  but  it  would  be  intolerable 
to  believe  that  the  respect  which  they  professed  and  imposed 
on  others  was  a  mere  hypocritical  grimace  put  on  to  serve  the 
most  sordid  and  dishonest  ends. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  these  monasteries  declined 
in  character  and  usefulness,  till  they  came  to  the  condition 
which  is  described  so  indignantly  by  Gascoigne, — a  condition 
which  renders  probable  the  charges  which  Henry  the  Eighth's 
commissioners  made  against  them.  But  many  causes  appear 
to  have  contributed  to  the  result.  Their  wealth  doubtlessly 
made  them  unpopular,  especially  when  they  had  committed 
the  fatal  error  in  1297  of  praying  Boniface  VIII.  to  issue 
a  bull  by  which  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  were  forbidden 
to  make  any  grant  from  their  revenues  to  laymen  without  the 
express  permission  of  the  pope.  The  extreme  rashness  and 
pride  with  which  Boniface  contrived  at  once  to  embroil 
himself  with  Edward  and  Philip  is  surprising  enough,  but 
that  the  English  clergy  should  have  sought  his  assistance 
against  a  monarch  whose  character  and  authority  they  had 
good  cause  to  be  acquainted  with  is  still  more  strange.  The 
issue  of  the  contest  is  well  known.  The  king  was  completely 
victorious,  and  really  gained  at  a  stroke  all  that  his  great- 
grandfather strove  to  obtain  by  the  celebrated  Constitutions 
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of  Clarendon.  The  clergy,  secular  and  regular,  were  forced 
to  submit,  and  never  afterwards  attempted  to  make  head 
against  the  king's  will.  It  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the 
change  from  such  high  pretensions  to  such  complete  sub- 
mission should  have  stimulated  lay  persons  to  try  their  own 
strength  against  corporations  which  were  wealthy,  were  un- 
willing to  contribute  to  public  purposes,  and  yet  might  be 
cowed  into  acquiescence.  A  singular  illustration  of  this 
temper  occurs  in  the  ledger  book  of  the  Priory  of  Christ 
Church,  just  thirty  years  after  the  struggle  between  Edward 
and  his  clergy,  the  particulars  of  which  I  have  extracted  from 
the  original. 

On  May  27th,  1327,  a  letter  came  from  the  king  to  William 
of  Chilham,  bailiff  of  Canterbury,  and  the  citizens  of  the  town, 
requesting  them  to  provide  a  contribution  in  men  in  order  to 
repel  an  invasion  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  England  to  renew  his  ravages  on  the 
border.  The  bailiff  and  citizens  agreed  to  equip  and  send 
twelve  men-at-arms  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  invited  the 
prior  and  monks  of  Christ  Church  to  give  their  aid  in  the 
undertaking.  The  prior  declined  on  the  ground  that  the 
possessions  of  the  monastery  were,  and  always  had  been,  in 
free  alms,  and  were,  therefore,  not  liable  to  any  such  con- 
tribution ;  and  that,  indeed,  they  could  not  make  it  without 
the  consent  of  the  king  himself.  On  the  receipt  of  this 
message  the  bailiff  and  citizens  met  in  the  field  adjoining  the 
house  of  the  preaching  friars,  and  came  to  the  following 
resolutions  : — (i)  That  they  would  pull  down  all  the  tene- 
ments in  Burgate  to  the  mill  ;  (2)  that  no  one  under  penalties, 
to  be  imposed  by  the  city,  should  inhabit  the  prior's  houses  ; 
(3)  that  all  rents  of  200  marks  and  upwards  should  be  levied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  city  ;  (4)  that  no  one  should  buy,  sell, 
or  exchange  drink  or  victuals  with  the  monastery  under 
similar  penalties ;  (5)  that  all  carts  and  horses  from  the 
manors  of  the  convent  containing  victuals  or  stock  for  the 
monastery  should  be  seized  and  sold  with  their  contents ; 
(6j  that  if  the  prior  or  any  of  the  monks  go  out  of  their 
church  they  should  be  spoiled  of  their  clothes  and  goods  and 
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be  attached  ;  (7)  that  a  deep  ditch  should  be  dug  outside  the 
great  gate  of  the  monastery,  so  that  no  one  should  go  in  or 
out ;  (8)  that  no  stranger  should  enter  the  church,  unless  he 
take  oath  first  that  he  will  offer  no  gift  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Thomas  or  elsewhere  ;  (9)  each  of  the  citizens  swore  that 
he  would  have  from  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  gold  ring  of 
the  best,  for  each  finger  of  each  of  his  hands,  from  those 
which  were  hung  up  at  the  aforesaid  shrine  of  St.  Thomas. 
It  was  a  common  custom,  when  gifts  of  money  and  jewels 
were  made  to  the  shrine,  to  acknowledge  them,  and  inform 
the  donor  that  the  ring  had  been  hung  on  the  shrine. 

No  further  statement  is  made  in  the  ledger-book  of  the 
consequences  which  followed  from  this  transaction.  The 
statement  made  to  the  prior  is  probably  an  exaggerated 
account  of  some  violent  language  or  threats  used  at  the 
town's  meeting  ;  for  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  these  reso- 
lutions were  formally  committed  to  writing  and  forwarded  to 
the  monastery.  But  however  much  they  may  be  softened 
down,  they  contain  enough  which  must  be  real  to  show  that, 
at  a  date  long  before  the  epoch  at  which  monastic  corruption 
was  said  to  have  commenced,  there  was  a  very  active  feeling 
of  animosity  against  monastic  privileges,  even  when  the  prior 
was  so  cautious  as  this  ecclesiastic  was.  For  the  letters 
which  precede  this  and  are  copied  into  the  ledger  express 
the  prior's  alarm  at  what  was  going  on  in  England,  his 
disinclination  to  take  any  side  in  the  quarrel  between  the 
king  and  queen,  and  his  request  that  all  his  communications 
on  the  subject  should  be  burnt  as  soon  as  read.  At  this 
comparatively  early  date,  in  short,  the  lay  tax-payers  are 
beginning  to  be  discontented  with  the  wealth  and  the  im- 
munities of  the  clergy,  and  to  cast  about  how  they  might 
relieve  themselves  from  these  recurrent  claims,  by  insisting 
that  their  wealthy  neighbours  should  share  the  burden. 

The  regular  orders  and  (as  long  as  their  secular  brethren 
identiiied  themselves  with  the  aims  of  the  monks)  the  bishops 
and  parochial  clergy  were  supposed  to  sympathize  with  the 
policy  of  the  pope.  Now  beyond  doubt,  the  popes  had 
exercised  an  enormous  power,  and,  as  many  have  recognized, 
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for  important  objects, — objects  which  at  the  time  seemed  a 
public  good, — over  the  affairs  of  Europe,  especially  in  the 
German  Empire.  The  struggle  with  the  house  of  Swabia 
lasted  from  the  days  of  Hildebrand  till  after  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  But,  to  carry  out  their  policy,  the 
popes  had  taxed  Europe  severely ;  had  spent  largely,  beyond 
question,  in  corrupting  those  persons  who  might  resist  the 
authority  of  the  emperors  ;  had  constantly  violated  private 
rights ;  and  had  encouraged  resistance  to  central  and  con- 
stituted authority.  The  long  agony  and  weakness  of  Germany, 
continued  for  eight  centuries  at  least,  perhaps  even  from  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Great's  eldest  son,  were  the  work  of  the 
papal  court.  The  pope  did  his  best  to  make  the  German 
Empire  and  the  German  people  powerless  in  Europe,  and,  to 
be  just,  the  pope's  policy  was  eminently  successful  ;  for  it 
stereotyped  the  miserable  German  aristocracy,  and  created 
the  German  kinglets — the  curse  of  the  Teutonic  race — from 
the  earliest  ages  of  later  Europe.  A  divided  and  disunited 
Germany  was  the  true  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  and  the 
dissensions  of  Germany  are  his  temporal  power  to  this  day. 
To  effect  this  end,  the  pope  wanted  money.  He  gathered  it 
from  all  his  spiritual  subjects  by  any  pretext  which  he  could 
devise,  by  capitation  fees,  by  dues,  by  taxes  on  ecclesiastical 
successions,  by  exacting  enormous  bribes  for  confirmations  in 
dignities,  by  the  sale  of  canonizations,  by  the  sale  of  relics, 
by  the  sale  of  pardons,  licences,  indulgences.  He  invented 
prohibitions  in  order  to  make  a  market  of  them.  He  invented 
afifinities  in  order  to  sell  dispensations  ;  and  he  gave  dispensa- 
tions for  the  marriage  of  near  blood  relations,  as,  for  instance, 
those  of  an  uncle  and  niece.  He  borrowed  and  paid  interest 
and  principal  by  annuities,  levied  on  anything  which  came 
handy.  "  The  Roman  Church,"  said  Alphonso  of  Arragon 
to  Eugenius  IV.,  "  is  a  veritable  harlot,  for  she  offers  herself 
to  every  one  who  approaches  her  with  money." 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  European  sovereigns  did  not 
see  that  if  the  Roman  court  were  successful  in  Germany  it 
would  follow  out  the  same  policy  with  every  European  state 
which  it  could  influence.     But  the  European  kings  and  states- 
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men  were  like  children  in  a  nursery,  where,  though  one  of 
the  number  may  be  convulsed  with  grief,  the  rest  go  on 
unconcernedly  with  their  games  or  their  occupations.  All 
were  indifferent.  Still  it  is  possible,  if  the  popes  had  remained 
at  Rome  during  the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  Reformation 
might  have  been  anticipated  by  two  centuries.  They  mi- 
grated to  Avignon,  lost  their  political  influence  by  being 
simply  the  echoes  of  French  policy,  became  more  hungry 
and  rapacious  than  ever,  and  more  disliked.  Then  came  the 
great  schism,  the  epoch  of  the  Councils,  the  decline  of  the 
papal  authority,  and  finally  the  Reformation. 

The  residence  at  Avignon,  occurring  as  it  did  at  the  epoch 
during  which  the  English  king  carried  on  the  first  war  with 
France,  made  the  pope  still  more  unpopular  in  England. 
He  was  believed  to  be  the  ally  of  the  English  enemy,  the 
adviser,  counsellor,  friend,  mainstay  of  the  usurper  who  kept 
the  Plantagenets  out  of  their  just  inheritance.  The  attacks 
of  Wiklif  and  others  his  followers  on  the  Roman  Court, 
on  Roman  doctrines,  and  the  pope's  adherents,  the  monks 
and  fi'iars  in  England,  were  popular,  and  were  encouraged 
in  high  places.  It  seems  to  me  highly  probable  that  there 
would  have  been  a  reformation  in  England  on  the  lines  of 
Wiklifs  teaching  had  it  not  been  for  the  tremendous  in- 
surrection of  Tyler  and  his  associates.  Thenceforward  the 
Church  became  the  ally,  the  servant,  the  spy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  earned  the  continuance  of  the  wealth  and  influence 
it  po-ssessed  by  the  conviction  which  all  the  dynasties  en- 
tertained, Plantagenets,  Tudors,  and  Stuarts,  that  it  was  on 
the  watch  against  the  common  enemy  of  disaffection.  As 
it  gave  all  its  energies  to  this  struggle,  it  ceased  to  be  national, 
and  became  the  advocate  of  a  party.  As  it  became  more  and 
more  the  advocate  of  a  party,  it  was  loyal  only  to  that  which 
gave  it  security.  As  it  concentrated  its  purposes  on  the 
prosecution  of  its  own  wealth  and  place,  it  ceased  to  be 
moral,  and  identified  religion  with  acquiescence  in  secular 
authority.  As  might  be  expected,  the  corruption  of  the 
religious  houses  was  greater  than  that  of  the  secular  clergy. 
As  again  might  be  expected,  the   hierarchy  of  the   secular 
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clergy  were  more  time-serving,  more  negligent,  more  disloyal 
to  their  true  duty  than  the  parochial  clergy  were.  The 
fifteenth  century  was  the  worst  age  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
It  was  the  worst  age  of  the  papacy,  at  least  since  the  time 
when  Hildebrand  began  to  reform  the  Church  with  a  view 
to  enslaving  the  state,  and  after  denouncing  simony,  to 
make  simony  the  machinery  of  ecclesiastical  government. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  at  least  after 

the    Council    of  Pisa,  there  were  three   simultaneous   popes, 

each    claiming    to    be    lawfully   elected,    each    claiming    the 

allegiance  of   Christendom,  and  each  cursing   his    rival    and 

his  rival's  supporters.    As  the  schism  was  scandalous,  another 

Council,  that  of  Constance,  was  summoned,  and  the  unity  of 

Christendom  was  nominally  restored.     But  it  was  impossible 

to  restore  respect  for  the  papal  authority,  or  to  revive  that 

empire   over   governments   which    had    been   the   dream    of 

Gregory  VII.  and  the  achievement  of  Innocent  III.     There 

still    remained    the    vast    and    indeterminate    influence    over 

men's   minds,  sanctioned   by  ancient  tradition,  supported  by 

every    artifice   which    ingenuity    could    suggest    and    interest 

insist   on.     I   do   not  foolishly  allege  that  the  system  of  the 

Roman  Church  was  the  outcome  of  a  conscious  and  deliberate 

conspiracy  against  every  impulse  that  makes  human  nature 

hopeful  and  courageous,  because  it  insists  that  the  individual 

is  responsible,  for  I  am  well  aware  that  in  the  darkest  age 

of  ecclesiastical    morality,  the    fifteenth    century,  there  were 

men    who   were    sincerely  attached    to    Roman    Christianity, 

and  would  have  been  an  honour   to    any  religion.     But  the 

degradation    of   the    hierarchy  in  England    and    abroad  was 

conspicuous,  the  appeals  to   popular  superstitions  were  gross 

and    scandalous,    and,    in    this    country    at    least,    men    who 

recorded  the  facts  and  made  an  estimate  of  their  necessary 

consequences  were  being  trained  to  accept  the  reform  which 

was  inevitable  in  the  following  century,  and   might  well  have 

been    anticipated    had    not    the    English    Government    been 

demoralized  by  prolonged  and  furious  feuds. 

I    have    stated  frequently  that    the    fifteenth    century  was 
an  epoch  of  peculiar  prosperity,  that  the  means  of  life  were 
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cheap,  that  wages  were  high,  that  the  price  of  land  went 
rapidly  up,  that  English  commerce  increased,  that  enterprise, 
according  to  the  lights  and  opportunities  of  the  age,  was 
general,  that  the  yeomanry  and  small  gentry  were  firmly 
planted,  and  that  remarkable  opulence  was  attained  by  man}-. 
The  Cannyngs  and  the  Chichcles  are  examples  of  the  wealth 
which  was  won  by  traders,  the  Fastolfes  and  the  Cromwells 
of  the  opportunities  given  to  knights  and  nobles.  The  solid 
and  splendid  buildings  of  this  century  denote  its  wealth  and 
illustrate  its  profusion.  The  eulogy  which  Fortescue  utters 
on  the  English  constitution  is  testimony  to  the  character 
and  spirit  of  the  people.  The  mass  of  the  nation  was  thrifty 
and  thriving.  The  LoUardy  which  is  said  to  have  infected 
all  those  who  prospered  and  grew  rich  was  very  likely  sour 
and  contemptuous,  but  it  was  hardy  and  vigorous,  like  its 
descendant  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  sufficient 
to  leaven  the  religious  life  of  the  English,  though  it  was  not, 
as  yet,  powerful  enough  to  change  it.  The  persecution  which 
its  adherents  suffered  (and  the  story  of  these  persecutions 
could  be  gathered  by  laborious  compilation  from  municipal 
archives,  such  as  those  of  Norwich  and  Canterbury,  where 
the  charge  for  burning  heretics  is  a  recurrent  expense  on 
the  city  revenues)  would  point  out  how  widely  spread  were 
the  tenets  of  the  sectaries.  Now  a  hunted  creed,  if  it  be  not 
extirpated,  and  is  held  by  the  most  progressive  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes,  makes  its  votaries  reserved,  concentrated  on 
their  callings,  vigilant  in  their  action,  and,  in  the  end,  wealthy. 
These  men  had  nothing  to  spare  for  monk  and  priest,  least 
of  all  for  the  former.  But  there  was  no  organization  by 
which  to  give  effect  to  the  discontent  which  was  felt,  for 
insurrection  was  tried  by  Cade  and  failed,  and  in  this  re- 
markable uprising,  political  and  social  grievances  are  the 
staple  of  the  complaint  put  forward  by  the  Captain  of  the 
Commons. 

On  the  one  side  is  the  picture  of  secure  and  progressive 
opulence,  on  the  other  of  mismanagement,  waste,  debt,  a 
corrupt  aristocracy,  and  a  still  more  corrupt  Church.  The 
whole  machinery  of  government  was  hurrying  the  constitution 
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into  ruin.  The  Act  of  1430,  corrected  by  that  of  1432,  had 
made  the  county  franchise,  at  that  time  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  the  representation,  essentially  aristocratical ; 
and  as  from  time  to  time,  especially  in  1450,  the  Court 
strove  to  neutralize  the  effect  even  of  this  restricted  franchise, 
by  granting  representatives  to  what  were  from  the  beginning 
mere  nomination  boroughs,  or,  it  would  seem,  to  get  a 
temporary  influence,  as  much  against  the  genuine  boroughs 
as  against  the  counties,  the  people  were  more  and  more 
deprived  of  any  true  place  in  Parliament.  But  it  is  clear  that 
Parliament  possessed  considerable  powers.  It  had  begun  to 
legislate.  The  Paston  Letters  prove  that  a  seat  in  the  Lower 
House  was  not  only  the  object  of  ambition  but  of  intrigue  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  impulse  which  would  lead  persons  in 
that  day  to  seek  for  a  place  in  the  Commons  was  much  more 
composite  than  a  desire  to  earn  the  wages  of  knight  or 
burgess,  citizen  or  baron  of  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

On  the  accession  of  Henrj-  IV.,  Arundel,  who  had  been 
banished  b)-  Richard,  was  restored  to  the  primacy.  He  held 
his  place  till  1414,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Chichele, 
a  man  of  very  humble  origin,  who  occupied  the  see  for  twenty- 
nine  years,  longer,  it  is  said,  than  an}'  other  primate  before, 
Chichele  was  succeeded  by  Stafford,  who  was  archbishop  a 
little  over  nine  years.  Kemp  followed,  but  was  archbishop 
a  little  less  than  two  years.  He  was  followed  by  Bourchier 
in  1454,  who  remained  archbishop  till  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.,  dying  in  1488.  He  was  followed  by  Henry's 
partizan,  Morton.  Again,  at  the  accession  of  Henry  IV. 
Scrope  was  Archbishop  of  York,  and  was  executed  near  his 
own  residence  in  1405.  Two  years  after  he  was  succeeded 
by  Bo  wet,  who  had  been  Henry's  agent  or  proctor,  who  was 
followed  in  1426  by  Kemp.  Kemp  remained  archbishop  till 
1452,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Booth.  The  see  was  after 
an  interval  filled  by  Nevil,  the  younger  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick.  Among  other  prelates  of  note  are  Wykeham, 
Beaufort,  and  Waynflete,  bishops  of  Winchester  successively 
from  1367  to  1405,  from  1405  to  1447,  and  from  1447  to  i486  ; 
De  Moleyns,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Ayscough  of  Salisbury, 
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and  the  celebrated  successor  of  De  Moleyns,  Reginald  Pecok. 
The  character  of  most  of  these  prelates  is  known  to  us, 
generally  from  the  comments  of  Gascoigne,  an  eminent 
clergyman,  many  times  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  a  person  whose 
fortunes  and  rank  gave  him  access  to  much  information,  and 
whose  piety  and  zeal  led  him  to  comment  with  severity  on 
the  scandals  of  his  age. 

Arundel  was  one  of  those  prelates  of  noble  birth  who  begin 
to  appear  in  the  highest  dignities  of  the  English  Church  after 
the  Great  Plague.  He  had  taken  part  in  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  Richard's  time,  and  had  been  a  partizan  of  the 
appellants,  was  banished  in  1397,  and  restored  after  Richard's 
deposition.  He  is  noted  for  having  procured  the  Statute 
De  heretico  comburendo,  under  which  the  sheriff  in  the  county, 
and  the  chief  magistrate  in  towns  was  compelled  to  carry  out 
the  ecclesiastical  sentence  of  death  pronounced  by  the  bishop. 
With  detestable  hypocrisy  churchmen  pretended  that  they 
could  not  take  life ;  and,  therefore,  in  a  statute  accepted  by 
the  king  at  the  instance  of  the  clergy,  but  not  agreed  to 
by  Parliament,  they  put  on  others  the  duties  which  they 
declined.  He  also  procured  another  statute,  under  which, 
on  the  pretence  of  silencing  heretical  preachers,  the  inferior 
clergy  were  obliged  to  take  out  a  license  for  preaching,  and 
to  pay  a  fee  for  the  privilege.  This,  we  are  told,  was  made 
the  means  by  which  the  king  was  kept  in  ignorance  of 
popular  discontent  consequent  on  mis-government.  To  the 
mind  of  the  pious  Gascoigne,  the  inhibition  of  the  preachers 
by  this  prelate  far  more  than  counterbalanced  the  activity 
which  he  showed  in  denouncing  heresy,  purging  the  university 
from  Wiklif's  followers,  and  putting  the  obnoxious  opinions 
to  the  test  of  fire  and  faggot. 

Chichele,  though  of  humble  origin,  was  a  dignified  and 
popular  prelate.  He  was  noted  for  the  courtesy  with  which 
lie  received  those  who  came  to  him,  for  his  munificence  and 
liberality.  But  he  was  not  above  the  charge  of  nepotism,  as 
perhaps  no  archbishop  ever  has  been.  He  owed  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  pious  zeal  of  the  great  Lancastrian  conqueror. 
But  if  we  can  trust  the  account  given  of  his  favourite,  Richard 
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Andrew,  the  primate  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  check 
the  scandals  which  became  dominant  at  the  time.  He  is 
said,  which  is  probably  untrue,  to  have  counselled  the  invasion 
of  France,  in  order  to  countervail  the  growing  determination 
of  the  reformers  to  attack  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  and,  with 
greater  truth,  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  suppression  of  the 
alien  priories,  that  is,  those  religious  houses  the  surplus 
revenues  of  which  belonged  to  foreign  ■  monasteries.  The 
property  of  these  priories  was  confiscated  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  the  means  of  sustaining  the  king's  enemies  ;  and 
from  their  possessions  the  archbishop  founded  three  colleges 
in  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  the  king  the  great  monastery 
of  Sion  and  the  splendid  establishments  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  of  Eton,  But  it  does  not  seem  that  Chichele 
took  much  part  in  the  politics  of  the  time,  or  even  acted  as 
the  chief  ecclesiastical  minister  of  England.  The  first  place 
in  English  affairs  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  Beaufort, 
the  king's  great  uncle,  or  by  Gloucester,  as  the  partizans  of 
each  had  the  ascendency. 

Stafford,  the  successor  of  Chichele,  was  a  scion  of  the 
house  of  Buckingham,  descended  through  females  from  the 
youngest  son  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  brother  of  the  Stafford 
whom  Cade  defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Sevenoaks  in 
the  summer  of  1450.  According  to  Gascoigne,  he  was  of  base 
birth  and  scandalous  life,  and  lived  with  a  nun,  by  whom  he 
had  sons  and  daughters.  He  had  been  a  lawyer,  and  became 
ultimately  Chancellor,  and  he  is  described  as  being  insolent 
as  well  as  profligate. 

Kemp,  who  succeeded  him,  had  a  long  episcopate,  having 
been  consecrated  in  1419.  He  was  for  twenty-six  years 
Archbishop  of  York,  but  was  almost  always  absent  from  his 
duties  and  constantly  in  attendance  at  the  Court,  though  he 
appears  to  have  held  no  public  office.  Kemp  vv^as  probably  a 
person  of  considerable  private  fortune,  who  preferred  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  his  country  seat  in  Kent  to  the  fatigues  and 
duties  of  the  northern  province.  During  his  short  episcopate 
at  Canterbury  he  was  Chancellor,  and  his  death,  while  holding 
office,  in  1454,  rendered  a  visit  to  Henry  necessary,  and  with  it 
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the  discovery  of  the  king's  insanity  and  the  appointment  of 
York  to  the  protectorate. 

It  is  probable  that  the  next  archbishop,  who  held  the  see 
for  thirty-four  years,  and  whose  tenure  therefore  exceeded 
that  of  Chichele,  owed  his  elevation  to  the  influence  of  York. 
Bourchier  was  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  seems 
to  have  cautiously  favoured  the  reforming  party,  of  which 
York  was  the  head.  He  sat  in  judgment  on  Pecok,  and 
degraded  him.  But  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  age,  none 
equalled  Bourchier  in  pliancy.  One  of  those  who  was  sworn 
to  maintain  the  title  of  Henry  VI.,  he  deserted  after  to 
Edward  IV.,  and  crowned  Henry's  rival,  deserted  again  to 
Henry  in  1470,  acknowledged  Edward  IV.  again,  recognized 
the  title  of  his  son,  crowned  Richard  III.,  wheedled  Elizabeth 
Woodville  out  of  her  children  when  she  took  sanctuary  at 
Westminster,  and  concluded  his  contemptible  career  by 
crowning  the  conqueror  at  Bosworth.  In  every  age  of  English 
history,  except  during  the  war  of  succession  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  pretenders  and  rivals  have  had  their  partizans  on  the 
episcopal  bench  who  were  willing  to  share  the  fortunes  of 
those  with  whom  they  were  associated.  But  the  feuds  of  the 
fifteenth  century  furnished  only  two  political  victims  in  the 
whole  of  its  course  from  the  ranks  of  the  prelates,  Scrope 
and  Pecok.  The  others  were  too  time-serving  and  too  con- 
temptible to  be  distrusted  or  punished.  Even  Nevil  was 
forgiven  after  he  had  shared  the  treasons  of  his  family. 

The  political  and  social  importance  of  the  see  of  York  was 
far  less  than  that  of  Canterbury.  After  the  execution  of 
Scrope,  a  bold  and  startling  act  which  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  malcontents  of  the  North, 
the  see  appears  to  have  been  vacant  for  m.ore  than  two  years, 
when  it  was  filled  by  one  Bowet,  who  seems  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  king's  court,  as  his  successor,  Kemp.  was. 
His  successor,  Booth,  who  had  been  Margaret's  Chancellor 
and  was  probably  appointed  for  purely  political  reasons,  was 
a  person  of  no  education,  who  had  been  at  no  university,  and 
was  rapacious,  corrupt,  and  foolish.  He  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  author  of  infinite  scandals  in  his  diocese,  to  have 
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been  notorious  for  his  nepotism,  and  disreputable  for 
the  discouragement  he  gave  to  men  of  learning  and 
character.  Nevil,  his  successor,  was  raised  to  the  episcopate 
by  the  influence  of  his  family  when  he  was  twenty-three 
years  old  only,  though,  in  consequence  of  his  youth,  he  was 
disabled  from  consecration  for  a  time,  while  he  held  the 
temporalities  of  the  see. 

The  see  of  Winchester,  though  inferior  in  titular  rank  to 
those  of  London  and  Durham  under  the  precedency  established 
by  Henry  VIII.,  was  next  to  Canterbury  in  influence,  and 
superior  to  it  in  wealth.  The  bishop  had  noble  castles  at 
Farnham,  Waltham,  and  elsewhere,  and  a  London  palace  in 
South wark.  Three  bishops  of  this  opulent  see  have  founded 
some  of  the  richest  of  the  Oxford  colleges,  St.  Mary  of 
Winton,  known  as  New  College,  Magdalen,  and  Corpus. 
The  first  was  the  gift  of  Wykeham,  a  prelate  who  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  special  training  school 
for  his  beneficiaries  before  they  came  to  the  university,  and 
thereby  also  of  disassociating  them  from  the  teaching  of  the 
monks.  As  Merton  was  the  founder  of  the  collegiate  system, 
so  Wykeham  developed  the  idea  of  uniting  school  and  college, 
and  making  the  former  a  regular  feeder  of  the  latter.  He 
was  exactly  imitated  by  Henry  VI.,  who  similarly  founded 
Eton  and  King's  College.  Wolsey  intended  to  do  the  same  by 
Ipswich  and  Cardinal  College.  But  the  system  was  not  fully 
developed,  a  few  only  of  such  double  institutions  having  been 
founded  at  and  after  the  Reformation. 

Beaufort  is  the  most  conspicuous  English  ecclesiastic  in  the 
first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  sent  to  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  his  youth,  for,  oddly  enough,  this  college  was 
for  a  short  time,  and  for  some  unexplained  cause,  the  special 
place  of  education  for  young  men  of  high  birth.  He  was  made 
a  bishop  when  young,  since  he  was  for  nearly  fifty  years  a 
prelate,  having  been  raised  to  the  see  of  Lincoln  in  1398,  and 
made  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1405.  His  nephew,  afterwards 
Henry  V.,  was  sent  to  the  same  college,  and  was  lodged  over 
the  great  gate,  in  the  provost's  apartments,  under  his  uncle's 
care.     It  is  clear  that  he  would  not  have  been  made  bishop 
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at  an  early  age  of  the  most  extensive  English  diocese,  had  not 
Richard  believed  that  his  kinsman  would  be  useful  and  loyal. 
His  birth  on  the  mother's  side  was  not  dangerous.  Old  John 
of  Gaunt  was  still  alive,  and  might  well  be  pleased  with  the 
early  elevation  of  his  and  Catherine  Swinford's  son.  The 
Beau  forts  were  not  yet  legitimated,  though  they  were  subse- 
quently, and  without  reservation.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
a  family  which  claims  rights  not  yet  awarded,  is  always  more 
pretentious  than  one  whose  position  is  indisputable  ;  and  that 
when  the  rights  are  admitted,  it  always  remembers  that  they 
were  disputed,  and  is  proportionately  sensitive  and  exacting. 
This  is,  I  imagine,  the  key  to  the  quarrels  between  the  Car- 
dinal of  Winchester  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  It  does 
not,  indeed,  explain  the  unpopularity  of  Beaufort  in  his  life- 
time, for  I  set  no  store  by  the  gossip  of  Holinshed,  even  though 
it  has  been  immortalized  by  the  genius  of  Shakespeare. 

If  the  correspondence  of  Beaufort  is  ever  discovered  and 
published,  I  venture  on  predicting  that,  though  the  bishop 
was  not  averse  to  the  continuance  of  the  French  wars,  he  was 
conscious  that  the  pitiful  personal  ambitions  of  Gloucester 
were  fatal  to  success  abroad  and  the  proper  conduct  of  business 
at  home.  His  mJstake  was  that  he  trusted  his  own  kindred, 
the  House  of  Somerset,  the  most  incompetent  advisers  and 
lieutenants  which  the  unfortunate  family  of  John  of  Gaunt 
employed.  He  lent  money  to  his  nephew's  government  (to 
have  lent  it  to  Henr}'  would  have  been  absurd),  as  he  lent  to 
his  elder  nephew,  and,  when  he  died,  bequeathed  money  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Beaufort  occupied  a  very  considerable  place  at  the  Council 
of  Constance.  The  Church  was  in  a  very  perilous  position. 
The  schism  and  the  rapacity  of  three  popes  at  once  scan- 
dalized all  Christendom,  as  it  irritated  all  who  were  fleeced 
by  these  harpies.  It  was  impossible  to  be  indifferent.  All  the 
nations  of  the  West  were  roused,  and  the  German  Emperor 
became  an  important  personage  for  a  time,  as  the  nominal 
head  of  the  European  laity.  Even  John  the  Twenty-second 
or  Twenty-third  was  constrained  to  agree  to  a  general  council, 
though  he  had  every  reason  to  dread  it.     He  was  believed  to 
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have  poisoned  his  predecessor,  he  was  known  to  be  guilty  of 
enormous  and  nameless  vices,  and  was  suspected  of  sorcery.  He 
was  deposed,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  The 
fathers  of  Constance  proceeded,  after  deposing  a  licentious 
pope,  to  condemn  Wiklif,  and  burn  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
Two  years  afterwards, after  sitting  in  constant  debate,  Martin  V. 
was  elected,  as  is  said,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  Beaufort, 
when  a  French  doctor,  who  would  have  made  a  better  pope, 
might  have  been  chosen.  Beaufort  survived  the  marriage 
of  Henry  and  Margaret  for  two  years,  the  death  of  Gloucester 
for  one  year. 

The  third  Bishop  of  Winchester  with  whom  I  am  here 
concerned  was  Waynflete.  He  had  been  3.  protege  oi  Henry, 
taken  from  being  Master  of  Winchester  school  to  be  the  first 
Provost  of  Eton,  and  made  Bishop  of  Winchester  at  Beaufort's 
death.  Waynflete  is  the  type  of  the  pious  founder  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  determined  on  erecting  a  college  at 
Oxford,  and  he  succeeded  by  every  kind  of  expedient,  for  he 
pursued  with  singular  perseverance  his  project  for  thirty  years, 
during  which  he  employed  every  artilice  towards  enriching 
his  college.  He  dedicated  it,  with  great  appropriateness,  to 
the  memory  of  the  repentant  sinner,  Mary  Magdalen.  In 
secular  matters  he  steadily  crept  after  the  successful  party  in 
the  state,  and  was  an  apt  pupil  of  his  metropolitan  Bourchier. 
I  know  no  memoirs  which  are  more  hateful  than  those  of 
the  foremost  prelates  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Waynflete 
has  probably  been  the  most  fortunate  with  posterity,  for  his 
college  had,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  just  reputation  ;  in 
the  seventeenth,  a  transient  popularity,  and  since  has  been 
known  to  be  opulent.         ♦ 

Three  other  bishops  of  the  fifteenth  century  obtained  a 
sonibre  notoriety — De  Moleyns  and  Ayscough,  who  were  mur- 
dered in  1450  ;  Pecok,  who  was  deposed  in  1457.  The  fate 
of  these  three  persons  is  so  instructive  and  so  suggestive  of 
the  social  state  of  England  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster's  e.>cistence,  that  I  shall  dwell  for  a  short 
time  on  them. 

De  Moleyns  was  one  of  those  official  clergymen  who,  during 
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the  whole  of  the  middle  ages,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
rose  through  secular  employment  to  ecclesiastical  rank,  A 
generation  or  two  ago  an  editor  of  Greek  plays  was  supposed 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  episcopate  by  his  labours  in  this 
field  ;  in  our  own  age,  a  schoolmaster  is  reputed  to  be  the 
best  raw  material  for  a  bishop  ;  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
selection  was  made  from  those  who  had  been  conspicuous  in 
the  public  service.  In  the  case  of  De  Moleyns,  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  the  elevation  of  the  ecclesiastic  is  better  justified 
than  in  most  cases,  if,  indeed,  he  was  the  author  of  the  "  Libel 
of  English  Policy." 

The  "  Libel  of  English  Policy "  is  a  poem  in  which  the 
condition  of  English  commerce  is  described,  its  security 
advocated,  and  its  expansion  suggested.  The  writer  is 
evidently  of  opinion  that  the  continuity  of  English  trade 
depended  on  English  supremacy  in  the  narrow  seas,  and  in 
the  retention  of  the  sea  board  on  either  side  the  Channel.  As 
he  was  writing,  the  English  were  the  real  or  reputed  masters 
of  the  whole  coast  from  Calais  to  Bayonne  ;  they  were  friendly 
with  Portugal,  which  was  rapidly  growing  into  an  adventurous 
and  successful  mercantile  kingdom;  and  they  traded  as  far  as 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Twelve  years  before  the  work  was 
composed,  the  British  merchants  had,  by  the  use  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  reached  Iceland  from  the  west,  and  thus 
were  able  to  compete  with  the  eastern  ports  of  England, 
especially  Scarborough,  in  the  cod  fishery.  But  the  writer's 
special  interest,  after  the  restoration  and  development  of 
English  trade,  is  the  settlement  of  Ireland.  Its  produce,  he 
says,  is  abundant,  its  gold  mines  excellent,  its  harbours  the 
best  in  the  world.  But,  he  adds,  Jhat  the  wild  natives  are 
continually  encroaching  on  the  English  settlement,  and 
threatening  its  very  existence,  while,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Earl  of  Ormond,  the  cost  of  a  single  year  of  the  French 
war  would  entirely  and  completely  settle  the  country,  to  the 
great  commercial  advantage  of  England.  If,  however,  he 
concludes,  either  Ireland  or  Wales  were  to  rise  in  rebellion 
against  England,  they  would  readily  get  the  assistance  of 
Spain  or  Scotland. 
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De  Moleyns  was  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  He  had  taken 
part  in  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  unhappy  marriage 
of  Margaret  and  Henry,  and  was  associated  with  the  policy 
of  Suffolk,  whose  unpopularity  he  shared.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1450,  he  went  to  Portsmouth  to  pay  the  soldiers 
and  seamen  there.  He  was  set  on  by  a  mob,  seized,  subjected 
to  a  sort  of  rough  trial,  and,  notwithstanding  his  protestations 
of  innocence,  was  slain.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year, 
Ayscough,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  murdered  by  his  own 
dependents  and  others,  after  he  had  fled  from  London  upon 
the  panic  which  followed  the  uprising  of  Cade.  He  was  con- 
fessor to  the  king,  had  entirely  neglected  his  diocese,  except 
as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  was  engaged  in  improving  his 
large  means  by  being  the  fraudulent  trustee  of  an  imbecile,  who 
was  loaded  with  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  preferments,  the 
revenues  of  which  were  appropriated  by  this  scandalous  and 
rapacious  bishop.  But,  besides  these  men,  there  were  the 
profligate  De  La  Bere,  Bishop  of  St.  David's  ;  Lyhert, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  queen's  confessor  and  a  courtier ; 
Lumley,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  Treasurer, — all,  according  to 
Gascoigne's  authority,  negligent,  scandalous,  and  greedy. 
Only  a  little  time  intervened  between  the  murder  of  De  Moleyns 
and  the  impeachment  of  Suffolk  ;  but,  in  the  interval,  the 
minister  succeeded  in  procuring  the  translation  of  the  famous 
Pecok  from  the  poor  Welsh  see  of  St.  Asaph,  where  he  had 
sat  for  nearly  six  years,  to  the  more  important  and  lucrative 
bishopric  of  Chichester. 

Pecok  was  a  Welshman  by  birth,  and  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  had  a  considerable  reputation  for  learning 
and  orthodoxy.  He  quitted  Oxford  for  the  Court  at  a  rather 
early  age,  and  soon  achieved  still  greater  notoriety  by  his 
writings.  He  was  the  most  voluminous  writer  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  for  the  titles  of  about  forty  of  his  books  are  preserved. 
After  a  time  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  king  and 
court,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  tried  by  Archbishop 
Bourchier,  deprived,  compelled  to  publish  a  recantation  of  his 
opinions,  and  was  sent  for  the  residue  of  his  life  to  close  con- 
finement in  Thorney  Abbey.       For  a  long  time  Pecok  was 
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considered  an  arch-heretic,  and  was  condemned  as  roundly 
by  Edward  as  he  was  by  Henry,  for  his  followers  were  rigidly 
excluded  from  the  foundation  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  the  last  revision  of  the  statutes  of  that  college ;  and 
Edward,  according  to  Mr.  Churchill  Babington,  denounced  his 
Oxford  disciples.  He  is  rehabilitated  by  Fox,  who,  in  his 
search  after  witnesses,  makes  him  a  precursor  of  the  Refor- 
mation, a  pious  prelate,  who  was  hounded  down  by  popish 
bigotry. 

Pecok  was  a  defender  of  existing  order,  opinion,  and  practice, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  wholesome  and  convenient.  The 
peculiarity  of  his  work  lies  in  the  method  adopted  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  He  abandons  authority  for  reasonable- 
ness. Human  opinion  in  the  highest  places,  individually  and 
collectively,  in  pope,  council,  bishop,  and  priest,  is  liable  to 
err.  But  the  same  contingency  belongs  to  those  who  criticise 
or  repudiate  these  opinions.  The  real  question  is,  how  do 
what  may  be  directed  by  authority,  the  existing  practices  of 
an  ecclesiastical  organization,  accord  with  the  public  good 
and  the  general  interests  of  mankind .-'  Toleration  is  the 
immediate  condition  of  tenets  which  assert  that  the  probable 
and  reasonable  is  the  highest  aim  of  the  human  mind  and  its 
invariable  limits,  for  no  man  can  be  responsible  for  inability 
to  accept  what  is,  after  all,  not  demonstrable.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  one  can  be  permitted  to  assail  an  existing 
order  of  things  contemptuously,  because  he  is  persuaded  of 
the  absolute  truth  of  his  own  opinion.  Every  existing  fact 
can  be  excused  or  palliated  on  these  grounds.  Pecok  strove 
to  defend,  and  for  a  long  time  with  great  acceptance,  the 
wealth  of  the  clergy  and  hierarchy,  their  absorption  in  secular 
business,  the  monastic  orders,  the  worship  of  images,  and  all 
the  practices  of  the  Church.  His  heresy,  for  which  he  was 
ostensibly  condemned,  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  combated 
the  Lollards  with  the  weapons  of  expediency  instead  of  those 
of  authority,  and  affirmed  that  reason  was  a  sufficient  guide 
in  practical  matters,  while  faith  might  be  left  to  deal  with 
topics  which  were  unproved  and  unprovable.  For  a  long 
time  the  charges  against  him  were  chiefly  that  he   excused 
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the  bishops  from  their  duties,  and  that  he  had  no  high 
opinion  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  as  ultimate  authorities. 
But  the  bishops  were  not  displeased  with  their  apologist,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  charge  of  heresy  would  never  have 
been  made  but  for  another  event,  which  has  not,  as  far  as  I 
know,  been  discovered"  and  commented  on. 

Pecok,  who,  whatever  his  intellectual  qualities  were,  and 
however  much  his  rationalism  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  was 
a  person  of  inordinate  vanity,  sent  in  the  year  1456 — in 
what  part  of  the  year  is  not  stated — a  letter  to  Cannyngs,  the 
Lord  Mayor.  This  man  was  brother  to  the  more  celebrated 
Cannyngs,  who  built  St.  Mary  Redcliff  church  at  Bristol,  and 
was  brother-in-law  to  that  Young  who,  being  Member  for 
Bristol,  is  said  to  have  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  Richard  of  York  should  be  declared  heir-apparent.  On 
May  22nd,  1455,  occurred  the  affair  of  St.  Albans.  In 
November  of  the  same  year,  York  was  made  Protector  for 
the  second  time,  but  with  the  significant  addition  that  he 
should  hold  the  office  until  discharged  of  it  by  Parliament. 
In  February  1456,  the  king  himself  took  the  office  away  from 
him,  at  the  instance  of  Margaret  and  some  of  the  lords, 
probably  the  kinsmen  of  those  who  were  slain  at  St.  Albans. 
There  was  no  parliament  between  February  1456  and  Novem- 
ber 1459,  when  the  Houses  met  at  Coventry,  and  York, 
Avith  all  his  partizans,  was  attainted.  After  the  dismissal  of 
the  parliament  of  1456,  the  king,  queen,  and  princes  went 
away  to  Chester  or  Coventry,  and  there  remained  in  seclusion. 
There  is  no  public  instrument  existing  of  a  date  between 
July  26th,  1456,  and  January  28th,  1457.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1457,  tl"*^  ^ing  was  at  Coventry,  a  Lancastrian 
stronghold.  In  August  1457,  the  king  was  at  Westminster, 
where  he  remained  till  1459,  when  he  went  again  to  Coventry, 
If  this  account  of  the  king's  movements,  which  is  taken  from 
Rymer  and  Gascoigne,  be  correct,  Cannyngs  must  have  kept 
the  letter  back  till  he  found  it  possible  and  convenient  to 
present  it. 

Cannyngs,  on  reading  the  letter,  detected  in  it  "  very  suspi- 
cious passages,  tending  to  change  of  faith  and  to  insurrection 
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in  the  realm  of  England,"  and  sent  it  on  to  the  king.  "When 
the  king  and  the  lords  read  it,  they  discovered  the  same  ten- 
dencies, and  great  scandal  arose  about  the  great  lords  of  the 
realm,  who,  as  the  bishop  said,  were  on  the  side  of  him  and 
his  English  works.  Thereupon  all  the  temporal  lords,  who 
were  with  Henry,  demanded  that  he  should  be  expelled  from 
the  king's  council  and  the  council  of  the  lords,  for  no  lord 
could  state  his  opinion  or  give  his  advice  in  council  till 
Pecok  was  driven  out  of  the  council-chamber."  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  this  zeal  was  manifested  by  a  body  of  Henry's  lords 
on  behalf  of  orthodoxy,  or  that  Pecok  could  have  been  of 
such  imbecile  vanity  as  to  have  knowingly  written  a  polemical 
letter  to  the  London  mayor  which  should  precipitate  a  prose- 
cution of  him  and  his  writings,  or  that  the  public  would  have 
taken  so  hostile  an  attitude  against  him  as  we  are  told  that  they 
did.  He  suggested,  I  am  convinced,  some  political  measures 
which  might  have  been  dangerous,  and  were  certainly  com- 
promising, and  all  those  who  were  about  the  king  were 
anxious  to  be  rid  at  once  of  so  imprudent  a  counsellor.  What, 
for  instance,  if  he  had  proposed  that  sharp  measures  should 
be  taken  at  once  with  Richard  of  York  and  the  Neviles,  now 
absent  from  the  king's  councils,  for  the  skirmish  of  St.  Albans 
was  indecisive  .''  What,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  advised 
that  there  should  be  genuine  co-operation  with  the  Yorkist  or 
reforming  party,  in  order  to  disarm  public  discontent  and 
settle  the  administration,  and  this  was  conceived  to  be  pre- 
mature i"  What  if  he  had  pointed  out  that  York  was  ready 
on  a  favourable  opportunity  to  claim  the  throne,  and  had 
given  voice  to  what  many  believed,  that  even  if  this  claim 
might  be  postponed,  not  one  person  in  twenty  who  thought 
on  the  matter  held  that  Edward  was  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  Henry  .''  Hints  on  these  dangerous  topics  in  so 
critical  a  time,  when  men  were  so  cautious  that  they  abstained 
from  committing  themselves,  or  destroyed  every  scrap  of  writ- 
ing, since  hardly  any  correspondence  of  the  time  is  preserved, 
were  exactly  what  a  conceited  able  man  would  make,  and 
shrewd  politicians  would  make  much  of.  The  council,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  remove  Pecok    on   a   charge  of   heresy,   to 
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make  him  abjure  his  theological  opinions,  and  to  take  good 
care  that  his  political  tendencies  should  be  forgotten  in  the 
discredit  which  would  be  cast  by  Catholic  and  Lollard  alike 
on  a  man  who  had  in  those  days  been  indiscreet  enough,  not 
only  to  set  up  reason  as  superior  to  the  Church  and  the 
fathers  and  even  the  creeds,  but  to  give  it  a  seeming  pre- 
eminence over  the  Bible  itself. 

The  bishops  of  the  fifteenth  century  till  its  close  were, 
on  the  whole,  bad  men.  But  the  parochial  clergy  were  little 
better,  and  the  monks  were  worst  of  all.  The  inhibition 
of  preaching  had  made  the  former  little  other  than  mass 
priests,  whom  the  people  deserted  for  the  stirring  but  secret 
exhortations  of  the  Bible-men,  or  wandering  Lollards,  or,  as 
they  called  themselves,  as  a  password,  the  Known-men.  The 
clergy  fell  into  gross  and  evil  practices,  neglected  the  duties 
which  once  were  reputed  to  belong  to  their  profession,  and 
adopted  any  trick  to  avoid  residence  on  their  benefices. 
Pluralities  were  common,  ecclesiastical  offices  of  considerable 
importance  were  given  to  children,  to  idiots,  to  laymen. 
Gascoigne  speaks  of  one  person  in  particular  who  was  Arch- 
deacon of  Oxford,  though  never  ordained,  and  the  holder 
of  many  prebendaries  and  livings,  who  lived  at  Oxford  dis- 
solutely, while  the  income  of  his  many  preferments  went 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  a  pretended  trustee. 
The  monks  were  worst  of  all,  insatiate  in  getting  money, 
in  appropriating  benefices,  in  ousting  the  parochial  clergy, 
in  squandering  their  ill-gotten  gains  in  gluttony  and  drink- 
ing. The  pious  writer  of  the  age  suggests  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  ill-used  wealth  by  the  heirs  of  those  who 
founded  monasteries  with  very  different  objects,  for  the 
maintenance  of  piety,  of  learning,  of  education,  and  of 
other  good  works.  The  diatribes  of  Gascoigne  have  a 
strong  flavour  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  Henry's  whole- 
sale devastation. 

Perhaps  the  English  Church  might  have  been  reformed 
and  its  abuses  remedied  by  a  strong  hand  within  it  or 
without  it.  Such  a  reform  was  not  to  be  expected  from 
the   hierarchy,  and  would    not  be  accepted  from  the  Bible- 
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men.  It  mifrht  have  come  from  a  vigorous  ruler,  or  from 
a  gradual  growth  of  wholesome  public  opinion  among  men 
of  influence  in  the  royal  councils.  But  the  nobles,  even 
before  the  great  feud  broke  out,  were  as  greedy,  as  violent, 
as  unscrupulous  as  the  clergy.  The  lay-counsellors  of  the 
Court  were  as  averse  to  reform,  even  when  suggested  by  the 
more  respectable  among  the  clerg}^,  as  the  prelates  were. 
For  behind  all  this  system  was  the  papal  court,  poor  because 
committed  to  boundless  expense,  avaricious,  and  utterly 
regardless  of  the  means  by  which  it  could  gather  supplies. 
In  1440,  Engenius  IV.  sent  one  Peter  de  Monte  to 
England  to  sell  indulgences,  and  Gascoigne  denounces  the 
scandal  with  a  warmth  as  sincere  and  almost  as  outspoken 
as  that  of  Luther.  He  credits  the  papal  court  with  infinite 
crimes,  though  he  allows  that  the  Pope  is  either  ignorant 
of  what  is  done  or  is  coerced  into  acquiescing  in  the  mischief, 
or  teased  into  allowing  the  practices  which  he  condemns 
in  his  heart  and  conscience.  Every  one  knows  how,  from 
the  testimony  of  writers  whose  orthodoxy  has  never  been 
questioned,  the  papacy  went  from  bad  to  worse  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  that  the  enormous  vices  of  John  XXIII. 
were  dwarfed  by  the  still  more  scandalous  iniquities  of 
Alexander  VI.,  and  that  even  the  revival  of  letters  which 
purified  the  rest  of  Christendom  was  only  made  the  stimulant 
to  even  grosser  depravity  in  papal  Italy.  The  facts  may  be 
and  have  been  denied,  they  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

The  first  means  by  which  this  hideous  mass  of  accumulating 
and  festering  sewage  began  to  be  removed  from  English  life 
was  the  revival  of  letters  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  first 
agents  of  the  Reformation  were  the  obscure,  humble,  austere, 
devout,  and  persecuted  Lollards  and  Bible-men,  who  grasped 
at  least  one  fundamental  truth,  that  a  religion  which  is 
divorced  from  morality  is  the  worst  curse  which  human 
societies  can  be  called  on  to  bear.  The  next  agents  were  the 
Humanists,  or  reformers  who,  like  More,  Erasmus,  and  Colet, 
were  content  to  reform  the  Church  from  within,  to  purge 
away  the  grossness  which  had  been  contracted  by  the  cunning 
and  superstition  of  long  ages,  and  to  attempt  the  splendid 
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Utopia  of  a  purified  Church,  founded  on  the  old  Hnes,  with 
a  spiritual  Caesar  at  its  head,  who  would  be  a  Christian 
Aurelius,  a  virtuous,  wise,  and  paternal  monarch  who  might 
counsel  and  guide  the  soul  of  a  regenerated  Christendom. 
The  dream  of  these  reformers  came  out  of  the  ivory  gate, 
and  England  had  to  get  her  reformation  from  other  hands. 
It  was  to  be  begun  by  an  overbearing,  sensual,  suspicious, 
wasteful  tyrant,  who  had  only  one  spark  of  wisdom  in  his 
nature,  some  judgment  as  to  the  temper  of  the  people  wdiom 
he  ruled  over  and  ruined,  to  be  continued  by  a  camarilla 
of  the  vilest  adventurers  who  ever  gathered  in  a  Court,  the 
guardians  of  Edward  VI.,  the  best  of  the  crew  being  suc- 
cessively removed  by  the  worst,  to  be  purified  by  a  reaction 
under  Mary  Tudor,  and  a  persecution,  which,  thanks  to  the 
new  engine  of  liberty,  the  press,  became  known  and  duly 
interpreted,  and  to  be  settled  after  a  fashion  by  the  con- 
structive genius  of  Elizabeth,  who  could  not,  with  all  her 
wisdom,  see  far  enough  to  dispense  with  what  was  the  most 
powerful  instrument  of  government,  a  despotic  hierarchy, 
or  to  trust  herself  to  the  energies  of  a  free  church  on  a  re- 
formed model.  Her  scheme  has  remained  to  our  own  day, 
with  as  much  strength  as  she  could  give  its  constitution, 
and  as  much  weakness  as  must  inevitably  belong  to  a 
creature  of  political  expediency  and  compromise. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  position  and  character  of  the  unreformed 
Church  of  England  because  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  impossible  to 
form  a  true  estimate  of  social  life  in  this  country  unless  some 
account  is  given  of  those  who  represented  its  more  manifest 
life,  and,  as  far  as  they  could,  directed  its  forces.  And  I  do  so 
the  more  because,  owing  to  the  singularly  outspoken  com- 
ments of  Gascoigne,  whose  great  work  I  was  the  first  to  make 
full  extracts  from,  it  is  possible  to  learn  precisely  what  the 
condition  of  the  Church  was  during  this  dark  period  of  our 
annals.  Christianity  and  morality  was  not  left  without 
witnesses  even  in  that  age.  There  were  men  among  the 
clergy  who  were  worthy  of  their  calling,  whose  zeal  was  far 
above  the  smug  opportunism  of  Pecok.  But  the  life  of 
religion,  I  am  persuaded,  lay  with  the  persecuted  sectaries. 
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whose  sufferings  are  unrecorded,  whose  history  is  perhaps 
irrecoverable.  Above  them,  what  people  call  history  was 
being  enacted.  A  depraved  Church  and  a  depraved 
aristocracy,  splendid,  wealthy,  and  surrounded  by  majestic 
memories  which  hid,  as  ivy  does,  the  rottenness  within,  were 
hurrying  to  their  ruin.  There  was  to  come  a  war,  the 
bitterness  and  treachery  of  which  has  probably  not  been 
equalled  since  the  famous  strife  of  the  parties  in  that  great 
struggle  which  destroyed  the  life  of  ancient  Greece.  It 
occurred  when  Louis  XI.  and  Castracani,  Borgia,  and 
Machiavelli  were  to  become  the  types  of  political  sagacity, 
the  models  of  wise  and  far-sighted  statesmanship.  It  ended 
in  the  suspension  of  the  constitution,  in  the  abject  submission 
of  the  aristocracy,  in  the  enslavement  of  the  hierarchy.  The 
king  and  the  people  stood  face  to  face  with  each  other,  the 
people  of  whom  no  one  took  account  during  the  great  war  of 
succession. 

It  was  during  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  English  yeo- 
manry and  smaller  gentry  took  deep  root  in  the  land.  A 
nation  is  never  ruined  but  by  its  government,  and  then  only 
when  a  government  does  not  fear  the  nation.  The  English 
people  was  the  only  force  which  the  Tudors  feared,  and  the 
people  saved  the  constitution  and  restored  it.  The  aristocracy 
was  the  only  power  which  the  French  kings  feared,  and  at  last 
king  and  aristocracy  were  hurled  into  a  common  destruction. 
But  during  the  fifteenth  century  the  under-current  of  English 
life  went  steadily  on  and  prospered.  Most  fortunately  for  man- 
kind, the  vices  of  churchmen  and  nobles  are  not  and  cannot 
be  the  vices  of  those  who  work  and  save.  In  the  evil  days  of 
Henry  VI.,  in  the  turmoil  and  crimes  which  came  to  an 
ignominious  end  at  Bosworth  and  England  rested  under  the 
quiet  rule  of  an  adventurer  whose  political  genius  was  no 
higher  than  that  of  a  pettifogging  lawyer,  the  English  people 
were  prosperous  and  grew  opulent,  to  be  almost  ruined,  I 
grant,  by  his  successor,  who  ruled  over  his  nobles  like  a  king 
of  Dahomey,  but  was  over-reached  and  baffled  by  every 
European  monarch  in  succession,  who  wasted  his  substance 
wildly,   and  died,  after  creating  a  crew  who  were  worse  than 
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himself,  in  the  act  of  cheating  his  people  by  a  trick  which 
they  would  have  bitterly  resented  had  they  comprehended  it. 
One  can  understand  and  even  sometimes  respect  a  despot, 
but  the  combination  of  a  blood-thirsty  tyrant  and  a  thimble- 
rigger  can  only  be  admired  by  a  lover  of  paradoxes. 

Similarly,  there  was  another  epoch  in  English  history, 
when  to  all  appearance  all  that  is  noticeable  is  a  mere 
scene  of  coarse,  insolent  frivolity,  a  society  where  all  the  men 
are  sharpers  and  all  the  women  courtesans,  where  honest 
public  service  was  laughed  out  of  existence,  and  the  most 
capable  statesmen  were  guilty  of  offences  which  deserved 
the  gallows  instead  of  peerages,  pensions,  and  garters. 
Perhaps  the  ablest  person  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
was  Shaftesbury.  He  did  certain  good  services,  by  reason 
of  which  he  has  found  an  apologist.  They  chiefly  concerned 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  for  I  fancy  that  the  liberties  of 
a  ploughman  or  an  artizan  were  not  materially  secured  or 
enlarged  by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  But  Shaftesbury,  after 
the  Restoration,  lent  himself  to  the  shameful  fiction  by  which 
his  old  associates,  the  regicides,  were  left  to  a  judicial  murder, 
endorsed  the  king's  worst  and  meanest  acts,  intrigued  against 
his  employer  while  making  his  fortune  out  of  his  employment, 
suborned  Titus  Oates,  and  after  taking  part  in  a  reactionary 
plot,  fled  to  leave  other  and  better  men  to  their  fate.  Shall 
we  say  that  the  English  nation  was  represented  by  the  Benets, 
the  Osbornes,  the  Maitlands,  the  Spencers,  the  Finches,  the 
Churchills,  the  Villierses,  the  Howards,  by  the  sharpers,  the 
bullies,  the  harlots  of  Charles's  court .-' 

The  thrift  and  prosperity  of  the  period  which  lies  between 
the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution,  the  unseen  and  un- 
recorded life  and  work  of  the  English  people,  created  the 
spirit  which  developed  the  Revolution,  and  the  wealth  which 
defended  it  when  it  had  been  developed.  The  conspiracies 
against  it  were  the  work  of  the  men  who  had  been  bred  in  the 
stew  of  Charles's  Court.  The  hopes  of  the  exiled  Stuarts 
were  centred  on  those  who  had  betrayed  every  one  who 
trusted  them,  and  were  constant  to  one  thing  only,  their 
own  gains  and  advancement.     The  strength  of  the  New  Con- 
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stitution  was  the  outcome  of  the  time  for  which  superficial 
history  narrates  the  doings  of  courts  and  unravels  the  m- 
trigues  of  diplomatists,  but  has  not  troubled  itself  with  dis- 
cussing the  condition  of  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


WAGES   OF   LABOUR   AFTER   THE   RISE   IN    PRICES. 

Corn  Prices  should  be  Estimated  over  a  Wide  Area — Bad  Harvests  in  the 
Sixteenth,  Seventeeth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries — Estimate  of  a  Labourer's 
Real  Wages  in  1495,  I533>  1563,  IS93>  i597>  1610,  1651,  1661,  1682,  1684, 
1725 — The  Consequence  of  the  Assessment  of  Wages  System — The  Extension 
of  Conspiracy  to  Workmen's  Combinations — Principles  of  a  Trade  Union — 
Mr.  Mill  on  Unions — The  Artizan  from  1725  to  1750 — Arthur  Young's  Notes 
on  Wages — The  Rise  from  1750  to  1770^ Wages  of  Manufacturers — The  Dear 
Years  from  1780  to  1820— The  Speenhamland  Act  of  Parliament — Tooke 
on  Prices,  from  1800  to  1815 — The  Rise  in  1853 — Concluding  Remarks  on 
Trade  Unions. 

AN  examination  of  the  rise  which  was  efifected  in  the  price  >^ 
of  all  articles  of  consumption  during  the  last  sixty  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century  enables  us  to  see  clearly  what  was 
now  become  the  condition  of  those  who  lived  by  wages.  If 
we  look  at  the  money  value  of  most  articles,  we  shall  see  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  it  keeps  steadily  increasing  during 
each  successive  decade.  This  is  not,  it  is  true,  precisely  the 
fact  with  regard  to  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  for  the 
money  value  of  this  produce  is  affected  in  each  decade  by 
the  occasion  of  years  of  special  scarcity  and  plenty.  Hence, 
in  the  case  of  wheat  or  similar  kinds  of  grain,  it  becomes 
necessary,  if  we  would  exactly  interpret  the  change  which 
had  come  over  money  values,  to  take  a  longer  period,  during 
which  cheap  and  dear  years  neutralize  each  other.  But  the 
course  of  the  seasons  during  the  period  which  intervenes  before 
prices  have  reached  their  true  level  and  go  on  steadily  rising, 
on  the  whole,  for  half  a  century,  is  striking  and  exceptional. 

The  issues  of  base  money  put  into  circulation  by  Henry 
were  in  the  years  1545  and  1546.  Those  of  Edward's  guar- 
dians were  in  1549   and   1551.      In   1560   the  currency  was 
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restored.  It  is  important  to  remember  these  dates  in  es- 
timating prices,  and  the  immediate  effect  of  the  issue  on 
them.  There  must  have  been,  I  conclude,  some  general 
impression  at  first  that  these  moneys  would  be  redeemed, 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  that  they  did  not 
produce  the  immediate  effect  which  such  a  proceeding  in- 
variably does  sooner  or  later.  Now  the  harvest  of  1 545  must 
have  been  a  very  bad  one,  for  the  price  of  wheat  was  higher 
than  it  had  been  in  any  year  since  13 16,  the  great  famine  of 
Edward  the  Second's  reign,  though  it  was  soon  to  be  sur- 
passed. But  for  the  next  three  years  wheat  is  decidedly 
cheap;  in  1547  very  cheap,  the  price  being  lower  than  it  had 
been  since  15 10.  Then  follow  three  dear  years  and  two 
comparatively  cheap  ones,  Mary  Tudor  having  come  to  the 
throne  in  the  last  year.  Then  follow  three  dear  years,  the 
third  being  dearer  than  in  all  previous  experience,  wheat  being 
nearly  five  times  the  average  price  for  the  280  years,  1 261 -1540, 
and  standing,  during  the  spring,  at  a  price  which  must  have 
indicated  the  worst  anticipations  of  famine.  In  the  next  two 
years  it  is  cheap  again,  a  cheap  year  being  now  about  double 
the  old  price.  The  years  1563  and  1573  are  also  dear.  After  the 
latter  year,  the  ordinary  price  becomes  about  three  times  the 
old  rate.  The  next  dear  year  is  1586,  when  the  price  again 
goes  beyond  previous  experience.  But  the  harvest  of  1588, 
the  Armada  year,  was  very  abundant.  Five  years  succes- 
sively, 1594-98,  are  very  dear,  the  last  but  one,  1597,  being 
a  veritable  famine,  the  price  being  ten  times  what  it  was  in 
the  early  period,  and  not  being  paralleled  till  1648  and  1649. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  average  price  had  reached  from 
five  to  seven  times  that  at  which  it  had  previously  stood  for 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half.  The  price  of  wheat  in 
1649  was  reached  again  in  1674,  in  1661-2,  in  1709,  and  17 lO, 
and  not  again  till  1767,  1774,  and  1795. 

Now  up  to  the  year  1 540,  the  average  wages  of  an  artizan 
in  the  country  were  3^-.  a  week ;  of  a  labourer  in  husbandry, 
working  by  the  day,  2s.  a  week.  Such  wages,  in  some  cases 
rather  more,  are  allowed  by  11  Hen.  VII.,  cap.  22  (1495),  to 
which  I  shall  presently  refer.     The  labourer  in  harvest  time, 
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when  working  by  the  day,  received  the  same  wages  as  the 
artizan ;  and,  in  harvest  time,  the  wages  of  the  women 
labourers  were  only  a  little  less  than  those  of  men.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  this  Act  of  Henry  VII.  is  one  which 
was  intended  to  carry  out  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  and 
that  therefore  the  minimum  rate  would  be  prescribed  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  enforced.  The  price  of  wheat  in  1495  was 
4^'.  o\d. ;  of  malt,  2s.  4ld.  ;  of  oats,  is.  y^d. ;  and  of  oatmeal, 
Ss.  4d.  a  quarter.  An  artizan,  therefore,  earned  nearly  a  bushel 
of  wheat  by  a  day's  labour,  and  an  ordinary  labourer  three- 
quarters  of  a  bushel.  A  week's  work  would  enable  an  artizan 
to  purchase  more  than  a  quarter  of  malt,  and  a  little  more 
than  seven  days'  work  would  supply  the  farm  labourer  with  a 
quarter  of  malt.  In  so  cheap  a  year  as  this,  the  peasant  could 
provision  his  family  for  a  twelvemonth  with  three  quarters  of 
wheat,  three  of  malt,  and  two  of  oatmeal,  by  fifteen  weeks 
of  ordinary  work  ;  an  artizan  could  achieve  the  same  result  in 
ten  weeks.  Such  wages  were  regularly  paid,  and  even  more, 
particularly  in  London. 

In  1533,  a  large  proportion  of  Henry's  artizans  got  4s.  a 
week,  even  during  the  winter  months,  the  labourers  earning, 
as  before,  2s.  In  1533,  the  price  of  wheat  was,  relatively 
speaking,  high,  ys.  8d.  a  quarter,  while  malt  was  5^-.  ^^d, 
oatmeal  S^-.,  and  oats  2s.  g^d.  the  quarter.  In  this  case,  then, 
the  farm  labourer  would  have  had  to  give  nearly  double  the 
labour  in  wheat  and  oats,  and  more  than  double  in  the  case 
of  malt,  though  a  good  deal  less  than  double  in  that  of 
oatmeal,  to  make  such  a  provision  as  his  ancestor  did  in 
1495  ;  while  the  artizan  at  3^.,  would  have  had  to  give  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  weeks' work  for  a  similar  store.  The  first- 
named  year  is  an  exceedingly  cheap  one  ;  the  latter,  though 
less  advantageous  to  the  labourer,  is  one  in  which  he  might 
still  be  able,  as  we  see,  to  maintain  his  family,  and  lay  by  a 
considerable  margin  from  the  charges  of  his  household,  from 
a  fourth  to  a  half  of  his  earnings. 

In  June   1564,  the  Rutlandshire  magistrates  met  in  order   [ 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  which  I  have  several 
times  referred,  and  which  had  just  been  passed.    The  schedule 
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of  wages  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer  is  printed  by  the 
royal  authority  among  the  proclamations  of  the  Queen,  and 
is  preserved  in  the  great  collection  of  Elizabeth's  instruments 
which  was  begun  by  Burleigh  and  continued  by  Cecil.  It  is 
without  doubt  a  typical  list,  intended  by  the  fact  of  the 
publication  to  be  a  guide  to  the  other  Quarter  Sessions 
throughout  the  country.  The  list  is  drawn  up  "  on  considera- 
tion of  the  great  prices  of  linen,  woollen,  leather,  corn,  and 
other  victuals."  The  ordinary  artizan  is  to  have  9^/.  a  day  in 
summer,  Zd.  in  winter ;  the  heads  of  the  craft,  who  are  to  be 
competent  draughtsmen  of  plans,  to  have  \s.  The  labourers 
are  to  have  yd.  in  summer,  except  in  harvest  time,  when 
they  have  %d.  to  lOc/.,  and  in  winter  6d.  The  summer  is 
from  Easter  to  Michaelmas,  the  winter  from  Michaelmas  to 
Easter.  In  1563-4,  wheat  was  iqj-.  gfc/.  a  quarter;  oats,  'js., 
malt,  \os.  Sd.  The  price  of  oatmeal  has  not  been  found,  but 
it  could  not  have  been  less  than  25^-.  the  quarter.  The 
Rutlandshire  schedule  is  a  little  lower  than  the  prices  actually 
paid  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  as  far  as  regards  artizans' 
labour,  for  the  artizan  is  paid,  as  a  rule,  not  less  than  is.  or 
lod.  a  day.  The  wages  of  ordinary  labour  are  those  of  the 
magistrates'  schedule.  Now  the  price  of  food  is  more  than 
three  times  the  old  average,  though  malt,  as  we  might  expect, 
when  wheat  was  at  a  scarcity  price,  is  less  than  the  corre- 
sponding price,  being  actually  cheaper  than  barley.  Now  if 
we  suppose  the  ordinary  labourer  to  get  3^-.  6d.  a  week 
through  the  year,  by  adding  his  harvest  allov/ance  to  his 
winter  wages,  it  would  have  taken  him  more  than  forty  weeks 
to  earn  the  provisions  which  in  1495  he  could  have  got  with 
fifteen,  while  the  artizan  would  be  obliged  to  have  given 
thirty-two  weeks'  work  for  the  same  result. 

In  1593,  the  magistrates  of  the  East  Riding  of  York  met 
on  April  26th,  and  fixed  the  wages  of  artizans  and  labourers  in 
husbandry.  The  mower  is  to  have  lod.,  the  reaper  Sd.  a  day, 
or  by  the  acre  lod.  for  meadow  and  8d.  for  corn,  it  being 
clear  that  a  man  was  supposed  to  mow  an  acre  of  corn  or 
grass  in  a  day.  The  winter  wages  of  labourers  are  to  be  4^., 
in  summer  ^d.     Ordinary  artizans   are  to  have  Sd.  and  yd. 
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The  price  of  wheat  in  1593  is  iSj.  A^\d. ;  of  oatmeal,  29^.  d^d. ; 
of  malt,   \2s.  ^Id.     The  work    of  a   whole   year  would   not  I 
supply  the    labourer  with   the    quantity  which   in    1495    the 
labourer  earned  with  fifteen  weeks'  labour.   The  artizan  could  ' 
procure  it  with  forty  weeks'  labour. 

In  the  same  year,  the  mayor  and  others  in  the  city  of 
Chester  fixed  the  wages  of  artizans  and  labourers  who  dwelt 
within  their  jurisdiction.  The  roll  is  unfortunately  mutilated, 
and  the  day  payments  of  artizan  and  labourer,  without  meat 
and  drink,  are  torn  off.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  workmen  here 
are  even  worse  paid  than  in  the  East  Riding, — that  the  wages 
of  artizans  were  not  more  than  6d.,  those  of  labourers  than  4^/., 
and  that  there  was  actually  no  rise  here  from  the  older  prices. 

The  year  1597  was  one  of  fearful  famine.  The  price  of  I 
wheat  was  ^6s.  io^(^. ;  of  oats,  13^.  g^d.  (I  do  not  find  that  of 
oatmeal,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  64^.) ;  malt,  28^-.  g^d.  It 
is  said  by  the  Mayor  of  Chester  in  his  assessment  to  be  a 
time  of  dearth  and  scarcity.  The  schedule  is  again  unluckily 
mutilated ;  but  the  extra  allowance  for  the  dearness  of  this 
year,  the  price  being  generally  almost  three  times  that  of  the 
year  1593,  is  only  los.  more  for  wages  by  the  year  without 
food  than  in  the  earlier  year.  The  wages  of  artizans  are  from 
£S  los.  the  year  to  £4  los. ;  those  of  husbandmen,  £^  los. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  could  have  lived  through  \ 
the  famine. 

In    1610,   the    Rutland    magistrates    met    at    Oakham    on  \ 
April  28th,  and  made  their  assessment.     The  day  wages  of  a    I 
mower  are   lod.  ;  of  a  reaper,  8d.,  if  a  man,  if  a  woman  6d., 
of  ordinary  labour   from    Easter   to    Michaelmas,  yd.  ;   from 
Michaelmas  to  Easter,  6d.     Artizans  are  to  have  from  lod. 
to  gd.  in  the  summer,  8d.  in  the  winter.    Master  artizans,  with 
skill  as  draughtsmen,  are  to  receive  is.  a  day  in  summer,  lod. 
in  winter  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  register  of  hirings  that  these 
rates  were  maintained  till  at  least  1634.     The  price  of  wheat 
in  this  year  was  40^'.  4.d.,  of  malt  15^.  4^d.;  and  it  therefore 
appears  that  a  Rutland  artizan  with  gd.  a  day  wages,  sup- 
posing oatmeal  were  worth,  as   its  natural  price  should  be,  1 
about  43^-.  4d.   a  quarter,  would   have  to   work    forty-three 
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weeks  in  order  to  earn  that  which  an  artizan  in  1495  obtained 
with  ten  weeks'  labour  ;  while  the  wages  of  the  peasant,  who 
got  this  supply  by  fifteen  weeks'  labour  115  years  before, 
would  be  insufficient,  even  if  he  worked  for  fifty-two  weeks  in 
the  year,  and  every  day  except  Sunday,  by  24^.  ()\d.,  to  win 
that  quantity  of  provisions.  Even  the  extra  payments  in 
harvest  would  not  make  up  the  deficiency. 
!  In  165 1,  the  Essex  magistrates  met  at  Chelmsford  on 
April  8th,  and  fixed  the  wages  for  the  county.  Wages 
had  now  risen.  The  artizan  had  from  is.  ^d.  a  day  in 
summer  and  is.  2d.  in  winter  to  is.  6d.  and  is.  4^.,  the  latter 
prices  being  paid  as  usual  to  foremen  or  heads  of  gangs. 
Ordinary  labourers  had  from  is.  2d.  to  is.,  except  in  harvest 
time,  when  mowing  was  paid  at  is.  6d.,  reaping  at  is.  lod. 
the  day.  Women  in  the  harvest  field  had  is.  2d. ;  in  the 
hay-field,  lod.  Piece-work  is  paid  at  is.  8d.  an  acre  for 
mowing,  2s.  for  making  and  cocking.  The  reaping  of  wheat, 
tye,  beans,  and  maslyn  is  ^s.  ^d.  ;  of  barley  and  oats,  2s.  6d., 
this  including  binding  and  shocking.  Mowing  and  binding 
barley  and  oats  is  2s.  2d.  Threshing  and  winnowing  are, 
for  the  quarter  of  wheat  and  rye,  is.  lod.;  barley,  oats,  and 
other  kinds  of  grain,  lod.  Sawing  planks  are  paid  at  2s.  6d. 
the  hundred  of  six-score  feet.  The  advent  of  the  Common- 
wealth had  induced  some  beneficial  change  on  the  workman's 
labour,  at  last  in  appearance.  In  165 1,  the  price  of  wheat 
was  5ii-.  4.d. ;  of  malt,  22s.  yd.  ;  oats  were  dearer  than  malt, 
being  2^s.  lod. ;  and  oatmeal  was  from  64.5-.  to  48^-.  the  quarter. 
The  artizan  on  an  average  could  earn  from  ys.  gd.  to  8s.  6d. 
a  week ;  ordinary  workmen  an  average  of  6s.  gd.,  except  in 
hay  and  harvest  time,  when  they  could  get  from  gs.  to  lis. 
a  week  ;  and  the  women  reapers,  ys.  Piece-work  in  the  harvest 
field  is  calculated  at  a  little  less  than  an  acre  of  grass  a  day, 
and  a  little  more  than  half  an  acre  of  grain,  if  the  reaper 
bound  and  stacked  the  sheaves.  The  sawing  a  hundred 
of  planks,  always  estimated  from  early  times  as  a  day's  work, 
is  paid  at  the  rate  of  15.^.  a  week  between  the  two  workmen, 
the  upper  and  under  sawyers  being  estimated  at  the  rate 
of  8s.  to  ys. 
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The  cost  of  the  stock  of  wheat,  malt,  and  oatmeal  is  now 
in    the   aggregate  £16   it,s.  ()d.     If  the  artizan  worked  fifty- 
two  weeks  in  the  year,  he  could  earn  ;^20  3^.  ;  and  therefore) 
it  would  still  take  him  about  forty-three  weeks  to  earn  his 
stock  of  provisions.     The   peasant,  however,  apart  from  his , 
harvest   earnings,  could,  with   the    same    unbroken   and  con-| 
tinuous  diligence,  earn  £1"/  lis.  ;  and  perhaps  the  sum  could 
be  made  up  to  ^18  by  his  extra  wages   in  the  hay  and  corn 
field.     He  is  therefore  distinctly  better  off  than  he  was  forty 
years  before,  at  least  in  Essex. 

The  rate  paid  for  mowing  grass  by  the  acre  is  a  little  in 
excess  of  that  paid  at  Oxford  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  where  the  price  is  is.  3|</.  for  mowing,  is.  y^d.  for 
making  and  cocking.  But  during  this  period,  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  14^-.  2^^. ;  of  malt,  loj-.  5c/.;  of  oatmeal, 
20s.  lofc/.  To  such  rates  of  wages  the  corresponding  price 
of  wheat  should  be  i8s.;  of  malt,  13^-.  2^d.  ;  of  oatmeal,  26s. 
6^d.,  in  order  to  equalize  the  real  wages  of  mowing  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  and  a  similar  propor- 
tionate increase  for  the  labour  of  tedding  and  cocking.  The 
price  of  threshing  is  relatively  high,  being  about  four  times 
the  rate  which  prevailed  in  the  period  before  the  rise  in  prices 
began.  The  same  difference  characterises  the  prices  given 
for  reaping,  binding,  and  stacking  an  acre  of  wheat ;  but  the 
rate  paid  for  cutting  barley  and  oats  is  less.  Already  much 
of  the  two  latter  kinds  of  grain  was  mown.  On  the  whole, 
then,  though  the  wages  of  labour  in  165 1  are  infinitely  below 
what  they  were  in  the  old  times,  and  contrast  unfavourably 
even  with  the  rates  paid  immediately  after  the  passing  of 
Elizabeth's  Quarter  Sessions  Act,  they  represent  better  rates 
than  those  which  were  prescribed  under  the  same  machinery 
forty  years  before,  and  as  we  see  actually  paid,  as  is  proved 
by  the  register  of  hirings. 

At  the  Easter  Sessions  of  1661,  the  Essex  magistrates 
again  revised  the  wages  of  labourers.  The  summer  wages 
are  still  is.  2d.,  the  winter  is.  a  day.  The  woman  gets 
lod. ;  mowing  is  i^.  6d.,  whether  it  be  grass  or  corn  ;  reaping 
by  men,  is.  lod. ;  by  women,  is.  2d.     Mowing  grass  is  raised  to 
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\s.  \od. ;  reaping  wheat,  rye,  and  maslyn  is  4^-. ;  oats,  2s.  6d. ; 
beans,  3^.  6d. ;  mowing  barley  and  oats  by  the  acre  is  is.  6d., 
the  price  of  threshing  and  winnowing  being  unchanged.  But 
in  1661  the  price  of  wheat  is  yos.  6d.  a  quarter;  of  malt, 
34J-.  6d.  The  purchasing  power  of  wages  is,  therefore,  consider- 
ably reduced. 

In  Suffolk,  1682,  the  magistrates  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
fixed  the  day  wages  of  haymakers — men  at  lod.,  women 
at  6d.  ;  of  male  reapers  in  harvest  at  is.  ^d.,  of  women  at 
IS. ;  and  the  winter  wages  at  is.  in  summer  and  lod.  in 
winter.  The  wages  of  artizans  are  not  given,  but  from  other 
sources  we  may  learn  that  they  were  from  is.  6d.  to  li'.  ^d. 
In  1682,  the  price  of  wheat  was  43^-.  ^d. ;  of  malt,  26s.  Sd.  ; 
and  the  natural  price  of  oatmeal,  about  48^-.  Either  the 
wages  were  reduced  as  corn  became  cheaper,  or  the  price 
of  labour  was  ordinarily  lower  in  Suffolk  than  it  was  in 
Essex.  We  shall  see  reason  to  arrive  at  the  former  con- 
clusion. 

On  April  9th,  1684,  the  magistrates  of  Warwick  met  at 
the  county  town  and  assessed  the  wages  for  the  year  under 
the  i\ct  of  Elizabeth.  The  assessment  is  said  to  have  special 
regard  and  consideration  to  the  prices  at  this  time  of  victuals 
and  apparel.  The  price  of  wheat  was  42J'.  oW.  a  quarter  ;  of 
malt,  24s.  ^\d.  ;  and  the  analogous  price  of  oatmeal,  46s.  6d. 

The  artizans'  wages  are  here  is.  a  day,  with  the  exception 
of  the  free  mason,  who  has  is.  ^d.,  the  only  man  of  the  class 
who  gets  this  rate.  The  plasterer  is  to  have  only  81^.;  com- 
mon labourers,  except  in  harvest  time,  are  to  have  8^.;  the 
mower  of  grass  and  corn,  is. ;  the  reaper,  is. ;  while  the  hay- 
maker, if  a  man,  has  only  8^.,  the  women  ^d.,  and  the  woman 
reaper  "id.  These  are  summer  wages;  the  winter  pay  is  a 
penny  a  day  less.  The  hours  of  labour  are  defined  between 
March  and  September  to  be  from  five  in  the  morning  till 
between  seven  and  eight  at  night,  i.e.,  fourteen-and-a-half 
hours,  from  which  two-and-a-half  hours  are  to  be  allowed  for 
meals.  Of  these  half  an  hour  is  given  for  breakfast,  an  hour 
for  dinner,  an  hour  for  "  drinkings,"  and  between  the  middle 
of  May  and  the  middle   of  August,  half  an  hour  for  sleep. 
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From  the  middle  of  September  till  the  middle  of  March  he 
is  to  work  from  daybreak  till  night,  and  is  to  forfeit  a  penny 
an  hour,  that  is  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  above  his  earnings, 
for  absence.  Persons  who  give  more  wages  than  the  pre- 
scribed assessment  are  to  be  imprisoned  ten  days  and  be 
fined  £^;  persons  taking  more  than  the  assessment  are  to  be 
imprisoned  twenty-one  days;  and  any  retainer,  promise,  gift, 
or  payment  of  wages  in  contravention  is  to  be  void  and  of  no 
effect.  The  document  is  signed  by  eight  magistrates,  among 
whom  we  find  the  names  of  Mordaunt,  Clopton,  and  Fielding, 
the  last  at  this  time  knowing,  it  seems,  how  to  spell  his  name. 

The  wages  fixed  by  these  Warwickshire  magistrates  are 
decidedly  less  than  those  allowed  in  Essex  thirty-three  years 
before.  It  is  fair  to  them  to  state  that  the  Lady-day  prices 
of  wheat  and  malt  were  lower  than  those  which  prevailed  for 
the  real  hiring  time  (that  from  some  date  after  Lady-day  to  a 
similar  period  in  the  following  year),  for  wheat  was  34^.  ^d.,  bar- 
ley 22s.  yd.  a  quarter  on  Lady-day  1684,  when  the  justices  met. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  these  daily  payments  were 
for  regular,  not  for  occasional  service,  and  that  the  master  was 
as  much  bound  to  pay  his  man  as  the  man  was  to  stay  in  the 
service  of  his  master  during  the  term  of  his  engagement.  It 
is  to  this  practice  that  we  must  ascribe,  in  part  at  least, 
the  higher  wages  of  harvest  time  and,  occasionally,  of  piece 
work. 

If  we  take  the  allowances  of  wheat,  malt,  and  oatmeal 
employed  for  our  calculations  before,  and  fix  that  of  oatmeal 
hypothetically  at  a  low  amount,  say  46^".  6d.  a  quarter,  we 
shall  find  that  the  cost  of  the  stock  of  provisions  in  this  year 
amounted  to  ^14  i  is.  6d.,  that  the  yearly  wages  of  the  artizan 
are  £1^  i^s.,  and  those  of  the  farm  labourer,  exclusive  of  his 
earnings  in  the  hay  and  corn  fields,  are  ;^io  ^s.  8d.,  i.e.,  in- 
sufficient in  their  aggregate,  whatever  addition  may  be  made 
for  harvest  work,  to  purchase  the  stock  which  his  ancestor  was 
able  to  procure  on  such  easy  terms.  I  have  always,  through- 
out these  investigations  into  the  labourers'  wages,  taken  his 
earnings  only,  without  allowing  for  what  his  wife  or  his 
children  might  earn  for  him,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  artizan, 
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perhaps  his  apprentices.  But  in  a  contrast  established 
between  money  values  and  payments  at  different  epochs,  it 
is  above  all  things  important  to  take  the  simplest  elements  of 
calculation  and  comparison.  I  am  not  discussing  what  might 
have  been  the  aggregate  earnings  of  a  family,  but  what  were 
the  resources  on  which  an  individual  labourer  could  rely  for 
procuring  the  means  of  life  for  a  family,  when  those  means  of 
life  were  confined  to  what,  according  to  the  fashions  of  the 
age,  were  the  simplest  materials  of  customary  existence. 

The  magistrates  of  Lancashire  met  at  Manchester  on  May 
22nd,  1725,  when  certain  "discreet  and  grave  men  of  the 
county,  having  held  conference  respecting  the  plenty  of  the 
time  and  other  necessary  circumstances "  (words  costing 
nothing  in  a  preamble,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  deceiving  no 
one),  determined  on  certain  rates  of  wages  for  the  county, 
and  issued  them,  under  the  authority  of  George  and  Thomas 
Cheetham. 

The  best  husbandry  labourer  is  to  receive,  from  March  to 
September,  ij-.  a  day  ;  ordinary  ones,  io^t'.  ;  and  during  the 
other  six  months  the  payment  is  to  be  lod.  and  9c/.  Haymakers 
are  to  have — men,  lod.  a  day,  women,  yd.  ;  mowers,  is.  ^d.  ; 
shearers,  i.e.,  reapers — is.  men,  and  lod.  women  ;  taskwork  in 
husbandry  being  lod.  a  day.  All  artizans  are  to  receive  a 
maximum  of  is.  a.  day,  and  a  pair  of  sawyers,  2s.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  maintenance  of  labourers  is  generally  put 
at  3J".  a  week.  Piece-work  is  paid  by  a  double  kind  of  acre, 
one  said  to  be  seven  yards  to  the  rood,  the  other  eight  yards. 
For  oats,  the  payments  are  5^-.  for  the  former,  6s.  for  the 
latter ;  in  barley,  peas,  and  beans,  the  quantities  paid  are  6s. 
and  ys.  ;  for  wheat  and  rye  (a  proof  by  the  way  that  wheat 
was  cultivated  in  Lancashire  in  the  eighteenth  century),  7^. 
and  2>s.  Threshing  and  winnowing  oats  are  paid  at  is.  a 
quarter;  barley,  beans,  and  peas  at  is.  6d. ;  wheat  and  rye  at 
2s.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  colliers  were  paid  is.  a  ton 
for  getting  coal  in  a  low  delf,  is.  id.  for  the  same  labour  in  a 
high  one.  The  master  workman  in  the  various  handicrafts  is 
to  have  is.  2d.  a  day,  except  the  tailor,  who  is  to  be  content, 
with  IS.     The  plenty  of  the  time  is  not  very  conspicuous  in 
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1725,  as  the  price  of  corn  is  higher  than  it  had  l^£n  since 
17 1 3,  being  ^6s.  id.  for  wheat,  24^-.  for  malt.  OatnJ|n  should 
be  54J'. 

If  one  can  arrive  at  a  judgment  from  the  language  of  the 
Lancashire  magistrates'  proclamation,  these  authorities  appear 
to  be  alarmed  at  symptoms  of  combination  and  disaffection 
among  the  workmen.  They  order  that  these^^l^BBtould  not 
be  exceeded  in  the  county,  though  they  thiii^^^P^mey  are  a 
little  too  liberal  for  the  northern  part  thereo^Wt  they  direct, 
that  they  should  be  proclaimed  in  every  market  town  of  the 
county  by  the  authority  of  the  sheriff,  an^  that  on  market 
days,  when  business  is  at  its  height,  proclamation  should  be 
solemnly  made,  and  a  legible  copy  should  be  set  up  and  fixed 
in  some  open  public  place  in  each  of  the  market  towns,  and 
that  the  rates  decided  on  should  be  continued  till  an  amended 
list  be  proclaimed.  The  justices  then  proceed  to  publish  the 
penalties  which  are  denounced  by  divers  Acts  of  Parliament 
on  offenders  under  the  several  statutes  which  are  made  to 
regulate  the  wages  of  labour. 

They  cite  a  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  2  and  3,  cap.  15,  under 
which  a  combination  of  workmen  "  concerning  their  work  or 
wages  "  is  to  be  followed  by  a  penalty  on  conviction  of  ten 
pounds,  or  twenty  days'  imprisonment  on  bread  and  water  for 
the  first  offence,  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  or  the  pillory  for  the 
second,  and  a  fin-e  of  forty  pounds,  -the  pillory,  the  loss  of  one 
of  his  ears,  and  judicial  infamy  for  the  third.  This  statute 
was  confirmed  by  22-23  Charles  II.,  and  was  in  force  till  the 
general  repeal  of  all  such  prohibitions  on  the  combinations  of 
workmen  which  took  effect  under  6  George  IV.,  cap.  129. 
The  rest  of  the  warnings  are  those  derived  from  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth,  and  recited  by  the  Warwickshire  magistrates  in 
1684. 

The  best  servants  in  husbandry,  who  must  have  been  of  a 
very  exceptional  character,  are  to  receive  is.  a  day  for  six 
months,  and  lOd.  for  the  other  six  months,  i.e.,  taking  every 
working  day  into  the  pay-days,  £14.  js,  a  year.  The 
ordinary  peasant  is  to  receive  ;^I2  ys.  lod.  These  persons, 
however,    might  increase  their  wages   by  harvest  work,  and 
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probabh^did,  so  as  to  raise  the  total  to  ^15  and  ^^13. 
ArtizaiflJPb  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  ^15  13^-.  a  year,  if  they 
are  at  work  during  the  whole  year.  Now  taking  the  test 
which  has  been  supplied  so  many  times,  and  putting  oatmeal 
(for  which  I  have  not  at  present  a  price,  but  shall  probably  be 
not  far  wrong  in  my  estimate)  at  54^-.  a  quarter,  the  aggregate 
sum  is  ^1/^^^^.,  and  as  I  repeat  for  the  last  time,  what  a 
husbana™|^^^Kd  with  fifteen  weeks'  work,  and  an  artizan 
with  ten  wee^P^ork  in  1495,  a  whole  year's  labour  would  not 
supply  artizan  or  labourer  with  in  the  year  1725,  throughout 
Lancashire.  ^ 

I  have  protested  before  against  that  complacent  optimism 
which  concludes,  because  the  health  of  the  upper  classes  has 
been  greatly  improved,  because  that  of  the  working  classes 
has  been  bettered,  and  appliances,  unknown  before,  have  be- 
come familiar  and  cheap,  that  therefore  the  country  in  which 
these  improvements  have  been  effected  must  be  considered 
to  have  made,  for  all  its  people,  regular  and  continuous  pro- 
gress. I  contend  that  from  1563  to  1824,  a  conspiracy, 
concocted  by  the  law  and  carried  out  by  parties  interested  in 
its  success,  was  entered  fnto,  to  cheat  the  English  workman  of 
his  wages,  to  tie  him  to  the  soil,  to  deprive  him  of  hope,  and 
to  degrade  him  into  irremediable  poverty.  In  a  subsequent 
chapter  I  shall  dwell  on  the  palliatives'  which  were  adopted 
in  order  to  mitigate  the  w«rst  and  most  intolerable  burdens 
of  his  life — palliatives  which  were  rendered  necessary  by  no 
fault  of  his,  but  by  the  deliberate  malignity  of  Governments 
and  Parliaments.  For  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  the 
English  law,  and  those  who  administered  the  law,  were 
engaged  in  grinding  the  English  workman  down  to  the  lowest 
pittance,  in  stamping  out  every  expression  or  act  which  indi- 
cated any  organized  discontent,  and  in  multiplying  penalties 
upon  him  when  he  thought  of  his  natural  rights.  I  am  not 
deceived  by  the  hypocrisy  which  the  preamble  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  habitually  contains,  and  the  assertions  which  are 
as  habitually  contradicted  by  the  details  of  the  measure. 
The  Act  of  Elizabeth  declares  that  "  the  wages  of  labourers 
are  too  small,  and  not  answerable  to  these  times  ;  "  and  speaks 
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of  the  "grief  and  burden  of  the  poor  labourer  and  hired 
man,"  and  thereupon  enacts  a  law  which  effectually  makes  the 
wages  small  and  multiplies  the  labourers'  grief  and  burden,  by- 
allowing  those  who  are  interested  in  keeping  him  poor  to  fix 
the  wages  on  which  he  shall  subsist,  and  to  exact  a  testi- 
monial from  his  past  employers  and  the  overseers  or  church- 
wardens when  he  quitted  a  service,  which  he  had  to  show 
before  he  entered  another. 

By  construction  of  law,  the  offence  of  conspiracy  ;  which  was 
originally  a  combination  for  the    purpose  of  bringing  false 
evidence  against  others,  or  for  the   purpose  of  subsequently 
committing  a  crime ;  was  extended  to  those  associations  of 
workmen,  whose  purpose  it  was  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  by 
such   a  combination,  for  the  whole  basis  of  the  practice  on 
the   subject   appears    to    be    inferential    from  the   statute  of 
Edward   VI.,   under    which    penalties    are   inflicted  on   those 
who  combine  not  to  do  work,  except  at  a  certain  price  and 
for  a  certain  time,  and  for  implied  violations  of  the  i8th,  19th, 
and  20th  clauses  of  the  Act   of  Elizabeth,  which   must  be 
forced  in  order  to  bear  such  a  construction.     But  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  eighteenth  century  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
carried,  which  declares  all  contracts,  except  between  master 
and  man,  for  obtaining  advances  of  wages,  altering  the  usual 
time  of  working,  decreasing  the  quantity  of  work,  and  the 
like,  illegal.     Workmen  who  enter  into  such  illegal  combina- 
tions are  punishable  by  imprisonment,  and  a  similar  punish- 
ment is  inflicted  on  those  who  enter  into  combinations  to 
procure  an  advance  of  wages,  or  seek  to  prevent  other  work- 
men from  hiring  themselves,  or  procuring  them  to  quit  their 
employment.     Meetings  and  combinations  for  effecting  such 
purposes  are  punishable  in  like  manner,  and  offenders  who 
inform  against  their  associates  are  to  be  indemnified.     This 
Act,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  passed  when  wheat  was  at 
famine  prices,  ranging  from    lOOs.   to    iSOi".  a  quarter,  and 
the    magistrates    were    beginning    to    confess    the    atrocious 
cruelty  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  assessment  of  wages  by  adopt- 
ing that  system  of  Poor  Law  allowances  which  1  shall  comment 
on  hereafter. 
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The  imaginary  offence  which  employers  and  lawyers  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  of  keeping  wages  low  is  on  a  par 
with  the  crime  of  witchcraft.  That  no  end,  however  excellent 
in  itself,  should  be,  indeed  can  be,  aided  by  violence,  is  a 
commonplace  in  the  law  of  all  civilization.  It  is  equally 
true  that  the  pretence  to  a  supernatural  power  of  working 
mischief  on  others  by  a  mysterious  process  which  its  victim 
cannot  foresee,  resist,  or  escape,  is  an  offence  against  even  a 
more  rudimentary  civilization.  But  the  ordinary  forces  of 
law  and  police  ought  to  be,  and  under  a  proper  administra- 
tion always  are,  sufficient  against  ruffians  and  cheats,  though 
the  phenomena  of  ruffianism  and  knavery  ought  to  direct 
the  attention  of  government  to  their  causes,  and  to  guide 
legislatures  to  preventive  remedies. 

A  trade  union  conducted  on  legal  and  peaceful  principles, 
by  which  I  mean  moral  forces  only,  and  with  an  entire 
abstention  from  violence,  both  in  its  inception  and  its  ad- 
ministration, does  not  economically  differ  from  any  other 
joint  stock  partnership.  When  a  number  of  persons  combine 
their  capitals,  their  energies,  and  their  experiences  in  consti- 
tuting a  commercial  undertaking,  when  they  carry  it  on  with 
integrity,  and  gain  all  the  advantages  they  can  by  interpreting 
demand  and  regulating  supply,  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  profit  to  themselves,  the  business  is  welcomed  as 
legitimate,  and  the  managers  and  agents  of  it  are  ap- 
plauded. If  the  undertaking  is  greatly  successful,  the 
promoters  of  it  are  styled  merchant  princes,  pir  jers  of 
industry,  creators  of  public  wealth,  benefactors  of  their 
country,  and  guarantors  of  its  progress.  They  are  presumed 
to  be  peculiarly  fit  for  offices  and  titles  of  honour,  to  merit 
places  in  Parliament,  occasionally  to  be  even  qualified  to 
transmit  hereditary  fortune,  rank,  and  authority.  Examine 
into  the  process  by  which  individual  or  joint  stock  wealth  is 
created,  and  you  will  always  find  that  it  has  been  developed 
from  the  practice  of  buying  or  producing  judiciously,  and  by 
selling  at  as  high  a  price  as  the  market  will  consent  to  give. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  other  process  by  which  wealth  can  be 
accumulated    or   capital    increased.      The    phrase    may    be 
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varied  as  one  wills,  but  it  always  means  the  same  thing, 
that  profits  can  be  obtained  only  by  selling  at  a  better  price 
than  one  has  bought  or  made,  whatever  one  may  have  ob- 
tained and  is  bringing  into  the  market. 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  a  trade  union,  or  labour  partner- 
ship as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  does  for  that  which  workmen 
possess, — their  labour.  They  have  something  to  sell  in  their 
strength  and  their  skill.  Like  the  capitalist,  they  wish  to  sell 
their  property  to  the  best  advantage,  that  is,  at  a  charge 
which  will  leave  them  something  above,  as  much  as  possible 
above,  the  cost  at  which  they  are  put  in  keeping  themselves 
in  an  effective  condition  for  their  labour,  and  which  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  cost  of  production  in  the  case  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and  to  the  cost  of  acquisition  in  the  case  of  the  mer- 
chant or  trader.  They  also  know  perfectly  well  that  if  they 
are  constrained  to  sell  their  labour  to  the  first  comer  or  at  a 
moment's  notice,  they  sell  at  a  disadvantage,  and  they  are  as 
much  in  their  right  in  withholding  their  goods  from  the  market 
till  they  can  get  their  price, or,  in  other  words,  in  refusing  to  work 
till  they  get  satisfactory  wages,  as  a  shop-keeper  is  who  will  not 
sell  his  goods  except  at  his  price,  or  a  manufacturer  who  will 
not  bring  his  produce  to  market  unless  he  gets  his  profit.  In 
one  particular,  indeed,  they  are  worse  off  than  merchant  and 
manufacturer.  The  goods  in  which  they  deal  are  very  costly 
to  keep,  and  therefore  they  have  to  be  very  circumspect  in 
refusing  to  sell,  because  to  withhold  from  the  market  is  in 
their  ca  a  serious  loss.  In  order  to  make  this  loss  as  light 
as  possible,  though  at  the  best  it  is  exceedingly  heavy,  they 
require  to  adopt  the  joint  stock  principle  of  mutual  insurance 
against  the  loss  of  keeping  their  goods  from  the  market,  and  on 
the  widest  possible  scale.  They  seek  to  enlist  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  workmen  in  their  association,  to  include  all  in 
the  same  trade  if  they  can,  to  include  all  in  a  corporation  of 
trades  in  the  end,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  strengthen,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  exceptional  weakness  of  their  position. 
Now  to  do  this  successfully  they  should  develop  the  most 
important  of  the  social  virtues.  They  should  have  con- 
sideration  for  the  rights  of  others,  in  their  own   fellowship 
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necessarily ;  in  that  of  others,  that  they  may  not  destroy 
the  common  agency  by  the  harmony  of  which  they  can 
procure  the  greatest  advantage :  patience,  and  forbearance  : 
shrewd  foresight  as  to  the  condition,  present  and  future,  of 
the  craft  by  which  they  hve ;  and  intelHgence  in  proving  that 
the  machinery  which  they  employ  is  for  the  common  benefit 
of  all,  workmen,  producers,  and  consumers  alike.  If  they 
take  their  measures  rightly,  they  can  demonstrate  all  this. 
I  confess  that  I  look  forward  to  the  international  union  of 
labour  partnerships  as  the  best  prospect  the  world  has  of 
coercing  those  hateful  instincts  of  governments,  all  alike' 
irresponsible  and  indifferent,  by  which  nations  are  perpetually 
armed  against  each  other,  to  the  infinite  detriment,  loss,  and 
demoralization  of  all. 

Mr.  Mill,  misled  by  two  positions  which  he  takes  to  be 
fundamental,  but  both  of  which  are  equally  baseless  ;  the  first 
that  the  amount  payable  in  wages  is  a  fixed  and  inelastic 
quantity ;  the  second,  that  an  increase  of  wages  must  neces- 
sarily be  effected  at  the  cost  of  the  employer  or  consumer, 
or  both,  has  entirely  ignored  trade  unions  in  his  estimate 
of  the  popular  remedies  for  low  wages,  and  speaks  doubtfully 
or  slightingly  about  the  machinery  of  trade  unions  in  better- 
ing labour  generally,  though  he  does,  as  might  be  expected, 
condemn  in  becoming  terms  the  spirit  which  dictated  the 
Statute  of  Labourers.  But  in  point  of  fact,  if  trade  unions 
do  or  can  raise  wages,  they  may  do  so  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  producers  and  consumers.  It  is  very  possible,  late 
experience  proves  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  aggregate  profits  may 
be  abnormally  high  and  individual  profits  small,  owing  to 
the  competition  of  capitalists  in  the  same  employment,  and 
a  tacit  or  avowed  understanding  that  competition  shall  be 
directed  not  to  selling  cheaply,  but  to  getting  custom.  Now 
if  the  operation  of  a  trade  union  takes  the  form  of  reducing 
the  number  of  competing  capitalists  or  traders,  the  workmen 
may  be  better  off,  the  survivors  of  the  reduction  better  off, 
and  the  consumers  better  off,  too.  There  is  an  unproductive 
consumption  of  a  marked  character  in  the  presence  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  the  same  calling  who  cannot  all 
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live  well  by  the  calling,  but  who  do  contrive  in  the  scramble 
to  load  the  charge  of  the  goods  produced  by  their  presence 
and  their  profits.  Men  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  persons 
who  were  once  conceived  to  be  a  beneficial  class,  the  inter- 
mediaries of  trade  and  production,  are  engaged  in  destroying 
profits  to  an  infinitely  greater  extent  than  high  wages  do ; 
that  they  have  become  customary  in  many  callings,  do 
mischief  instead  of  service,  are  parasites,  and  not,  in  any 
sense,  producers.  There  is,  of  course,  a  fixed  quantity  of 
merchantable  wealth  produced  in  any  given  time.  It  may 
be  distributed  among  an  excessive  number  of  persons,  many 
of  whom  are  useless,  many  of  whom,  though  in  their  degree 
serviceable,  could  be  spared,  and  by  the  excision  of  both, 
profits  and  wages  might  be  greatly  enhanced  for  those  who 
are  essential  to  the  operation,  and  the  public  be,  after  all, 
considerably  benefited. 

I  do  not  defend  the  tactics  which  trade  unions  have  some- 
times adopted.  They  have,  indeed,  the  poor  excuse  that 
they  are  imitative  of  practices  which  are  sanctioned  by 
custom  or  success  in  others.  A  strike,  seldom,  I  believe, 
successful,  though  the  contingency  of  it  may  be,  is,  to  an 
economist,  no  way  different  from  a  speculative  purchase  by 
which  the  projector  hopes  to  control  the  market  by  shorten- 
ing supply.  The  violence  which  has  characterized  the  action  of 
workmen  against  those  who  abstain  from  their  policy,  compete 
against  them  for  employment  in  a  crisis,  and,  as  they  believe, 
selfishly  profit  by  a  process  which  they  are  too  mean  to  assist, 
but  from  which  they  suok  no  small  advantage,  is  indefensible 
and  suicidal.  But  it  has  its  parallel  in  the  attitude  taken  by  joint 
stock  companies  of  trade  to  interlopers,  and  in  the  devices  by 
which  traders  have  over  and  over  again  striven  to  ruin  rivals 
who  will  not  abide  by  trade  customs,  or  even  seek  to  be 
independent  competitors  against  powerful  agencies.  I  see 
no  difference,  beyond  the  fact  that  law  allows  them,  between 
the  rattening  of  a  Sheffield  saw  grinder  and  the  expedients  by 
which,  in  the  Committee  rooms  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
railway  directors  seek  to  extinguish  competitive  schemes, 
Men   who  have  not  had  the  refinements  of   education,  and 
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who  are  not  practised  in  the  arts  of  poHte  malignity,  may- 
be coarse  and  rude  in  the  expedients  which  they  adopt,  but 
when  the  process  is  essentially  the  same,  when  the  motive 
is  practically  identical,  and  the  result  is  precisely  equal,  the 
manner  is  of  no  importance  to  the  analyst  of  motives  and 
conduct. 

There  is  but  little  alteration  in  the  material  condition  of 
the  artizan  and  labourer  in  husbandry  up  to  the  end  of  the 
second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  wages  of  the 
former  were  generally  is.  6d.  to  2s.  a  day,  those  of  the  latter 
IS.  to  IS.  6d.,  though  they  are  sometimes  more,  for  the 
employer  seems  to  have  not  infrequently  disregarded  the 
assessments  of  quarter  sessions.  In  1767  and  onwards 
Arthur  Young  began  and  continued  his  tours  through  rural 
England,  and  constantly  gives  an  account  of  the  wages  paid 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Thus,  in  Hertfordshire  he 
reckons  that  the  amount  of  a  labourer's  annual  earnings  is 
£1?),  of  which  his  board,  washing,  and  lodging  amount  to 
£12.  This  amounts  to  a  little  less  than  ys.  a  week.  In 
Northamptonshire  it  is  £iy  a  year,  and  Young  notes  that 
day  labour  in  that  part  of  the  country  used  to  be  only  4$-.  a 
week  in  winter,  or  even  3j-.,  and  that  this  was  the  rule  ten 
years  before.  At  Kettering,  he  tells  us  that  labour  has  risen 
by  one-third  during  the  twenty  years  preceding  his  visit.  In 
Derbyshire,  he  tells  us  that  the  price  of  labour  (the  annual 
earnings  are  set  at  £17)  has  increased  50  per  cent,  during  the 
last  twenty  years ;  in  Yorkshire,  a  fourth  within  the  same 
period.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  his  "Eastern  Tour"  he  sets 
down  the  average  wages  of  husbandmen  at  ys.  lod.  a  week,  this 
quantity  being  made  up  by  the  extra  allowances  of  the  hay 
and  corn  harvest;  and  he  notes  that  in  many  places  the  wages 
had  risen  50  per  cent,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  taking 
all  places  together,  25.  This  gives  iJ^20  ^s.  ^d.  a  year  on  an 
average.  The  house  rent  of  the  labourer  is  at  an  average 
of  £2,  his  fuel  at  £1  6s.  Bread,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
wheaten,  is  i\d.  the  lb.;  butter,  6\d.;  cheese,  zh^-\  meat  of  all 
kinds,  mutton,  beef,  pork,  and  veal,  ^hd.  Young  comments 
on  the  equality  of  the  price  of  bread  throughout  England  as  a 
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singular  and  instructive  fact.  He  also  holds  that  such  a  rate 
of  wages  ought  to  nearly  exclude  parish  assistance,  adding 
that  "sound  and  spirited  husbandry,  while  products  bear  a 
fair  price,  will  very  well  pay  a  high  price  of  labour,  and  that 
thorough  good  farmers  who  are  alive  to  their  business  do 
not  complain  of  the  rates  of  labour,  provided  men  can  be 
got."  Wages,  too,  had  again  become  higher  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London. 

Such  a  result  is  to  be  expected.     Unless  the  rate  of  wages 
be  artificially  lowered,  the  cheaper  products  are,  the  higher 
wages  are,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  cheapness  is  due  to 
progressive  industry.      Now  this  is  precisely  what  occurred 
about  the  middle  of   the  eighteenth    century.      Agriculture 
made  a  prodigious  start,  and  though  population  was  evidently 
increasing  with  great  rapidity,  prices  fell.     Inclosures  were 
general,  and  still  prices  fell ;   a  bounty  was  granted  on  the 
exportation  of  grain,  and  prices  were  still  declining.     Now 
if  prices   fall  with  an  increasing  population,  with  a  greater 
breadth  of  land  enclosed    and    under   cultivation,  and    even 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  payment  made  by  the  State  to  such 
persons  as  would  export  grain,  the  natural  inference  would  be 
that  rents  would  fall.    But,  on  the  contrary,  rents  rose  as  prices 
fell.     The  value  of  land,  according  to  Arthur  Young,  and  on 
this  point  he  was  not  likely  to  be  deceived,  was  on  an  average 
thirty-three-and-a-half  years'  purchase  ;  and  the  owner  had,  at 
least  ordinarily,  to  do  repairs  to  the  homestead  and  buildings, 
to  run  the  risk  of  vacant  farms  and  bankrupt  tenants.     Now 
it  is  impossible  that  so  high  a  price  should   be  paid  for  land, 
unless  the  purchaser  contemplated  a  prospective  advantage  in 
his  acquisition,  was  convinced,  in  short,  that  what  he  expected 
to  get  3  per  cent,  from  as  an  investment  to-day  he  could  get  a 
constantly  increasing  percentage  from  shortly   after  he  had 
acquired  it.    The  country  was  constantly  producing  more  ven- 
dible commodities  at  less  cost,  and  the  advantage  was  shared 
by  the  labourer,  the  farmer,  the  landowner,  and  the  consumer. 
And  though  much  that  Arthur  Young  says  is  crude,  and  not  a 
little  even  foolish,  as  when  he  ascribes  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture to  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  Bounty,  much  that  he  says 
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about  the  necessary,  the  inevitable  progress  of  opulence  is 
true.  The  workman,  it  is  true,  got  less  of  the  profit  than 
others  did — less  than  the  farmer,  the  landlord,  and  the 
general  consumer,  because  his  previous  margin  had  been  so 
low,  but  he  did  share  in  the  advantage — the  advantage  of 
lower  prices  and  higher  wages.  In  1768,  when  Young  began 
his  tour,  prices  to  be  sure  were  high,  and  the  cheapness  of 
the  preceding  forty  yeari  was  beginning  to  give  way  to  a 
series  of  harvests  v/hich  were  almost  famine  years  ;  but  it 
well  might  have  been  that  these  exalted  prices  were  con- 
sidered exceptional  and  likely  to  be  reversed,  and  that  at  the 
most  they  would  have  afforded  an  additional  impetus  to  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  land. 

In  addition  to  the  information  which  Young  gives  us  so 
copiously  about  the  price  of  agricultural  labour,  his  tours 
supply  us  with  the  wages  paid  at  various  manufactories  in 
different  parts  of  England,  The  highest  are  those  earned  by 
colliers,  which  at  Newcastle  were  15^.  a  week,  and  at  Wake- 
field I  \s.  The  next  are  those  in  the  iron  and  cutlery  works, 
which  are  lOi",  at  Rotherham,  and  13^-.  6d.  at  Sheffield.  The 
next  highest  paid  are  the  workmen  in  porcelain  at  Liverpool, 
Burslem,  and  Worcester,  who  get  respectively  Si-,  i  id.,  C)S.  6d., 
and  C)S.  The  average  payment  for  spinning  and  weaving  is 
2,s.  yd.,  the  lowest  wages  out  of  seven  localities  being  paid  at 
Manchester,  for  fustians,  ys.  id, ;  the  highest  at  Wakefield,  for 
cloth,  los.  The  average  wages  of  women  in  textile  manufac- 
tures is  4^.  2^d.;  of  boys,  2s.  ii^d.;  of  girls,  2s.  yd.  The  earn- 
ings, therefore,  of  the  manufacturing  population  were  already, 
as  far  as  the  men  are  concerned,  greater  than  those  of  the 
hind  ;  and,  besides,  the  former  calling  gave  a  more  regular  and 
highly  paid  wage  to  women  and  children.  The  effect  of  the 
attraction  to  manufacturing  districts  may  have  been,  indeed 
must  have  been,  injurious  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
people  who  were  drawn  into  these  employments,  but  the  fact 
of  the  attraction  is  plain.  Again,  the  drugget  weavers  of  Brain- 
tree  earn  about  9^-. ;  the  woolcombers,  1 2s.  ;  the  W^ilton  carpet 
weavers  from  lOi".  to  12s.;  the  Gloucester  pinmakers  from  los. 
to    iSi". ;    the    woollen    manufacturers   of   Henningham   ys.; 
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the  combers  from  \2s.  to  I4J".  ;  the  steel  polishers  of  Wood- 
stock, from  1 5 J.  to  42J-. ;  the  blanket  weavers  of  Witney,  from 
lOi-.  to  \2s.  The  manufacturers  of  Woodstock,  now  extinct, 
were  the  best  paid  of  any. 

The  best  paid  workmen  in  textile  fabrics  were  the  wool- 
combers,  who  earned  on  an  average,  wherever  they  were, 
about  I3J'.  a  week  ;  the  lowest  the  say  and  calimanco  weavers 
of  Lavenham  at  5^-.  <^d.  The  best  paid  agricultural  labourers 
were  those  in  Kent  and  Middlesex,  with  a  weekly  payment 
of  IIJ-.  A^d.  The  worst  are  those  of  Gloucestershire  and  Wilt- 
shire, at  5J-.  2^d.  The  wages  of  the  manufacturing  labourer, 
says  Young,  are,  on  an  average,  ^d.  a  week  beyond  those  of 
agricultural  labourers,  some  of  whom,  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, get  no  more  than  5^-.  and  6s.  all  the  year  round.  Young, 
who  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  high  rents  and  high  prices, 
informs  us  that  the  rioting  which  had  latterly  disturbed 
England  had  been  invariably  got  up  by  those  labourers  who 
earned  the  best  wages.  He  evidently  does  not  see  that  dis- 
content and  disaffection  are  frequently  the  outcome  of 
tolerable  well-doing,  rarely  of  penury  and  despair. 

The  old  days  of  cheapness  and  abundance  were  now  over,  ^ 
and  dear   times    succeeded.     In    1744  and    1745,   v/hen    the 
upward  movement  of  wages  commenced,  wheat  was  between 
2\s.  and  22s.  the  quarter;  after  1780,  it  was  rarely  below  50^".; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  century  it  rose  to  double  that  , 
price.      It   is    possible   that   the    deficiency   in   the    English 
harvests,  prices  being  also  elevated  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
population,  and  this  being  due  to  the  growing  demand  for 
hands  in  the  factories,  and  especially  for  the  labour  of  the 
young,  could  not  have  been  supplemented  by  foreign  impor- 
tation in  the  generally  disturbed  state  of  Europe  at  the  out-    1 
break  of  the  continental  war.     But  even   if  the  supply  had  \ 
been  possible,  the  corn  laws  were  a  sufficient  discouragement  \ 
to  foreign  trade  in  food.     If  the  foreign  producer  had  known    ' 
that  the  English  people  would  buy  corn  in   emergencies,  he 
could  not  tell  when  the  emergency  would  arise,  and  at  what 
time  he  should  make  preparation  for  it.     Trade  rests  upon  / 
the  anticipation  of  a  market,  and  the  legislation  which  makes 
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a  market  uncertain,  adopts  the  most  effectual  means  for 
\  destroying  the  market  altogether.  The  scarcity  which  now 
)  became  chronic  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  England,  de- 
'  veloped  besides  that  detestable  interest  in  the  mind  of  the 
farmer  and  landowner,  and  keeps  it  still  alive  in  that  of  the 
former,  that  the  best  profit  which  they  can  hope  lies  in  the 
calamities,  the  miseries,  the  misfortunes,  the  losses,  the 
impoverishment  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  those  who  established  free  trade  in  food,  the 
farmer  and  the  landlord  are  now  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
which  they  once  felt  when  unpropitious  seasons  raised  the 
price  of  food  in  so  rapid  and  increasing  a  proportion,  that 
a  scanty  harvest  was  bringing  enormously  increased  gain  to 
the  agriculturist  and  the  receiver  of  rents,  and  their  satis- 
faction is  limited  to  the  prospect  of  interruption  between 
the  trade  of  this  country  and  those  regions  from  which 
food  supplies  are  derived. 

On  May  6th,  1795,  a  meeting  of  the  Berkshire  magistrates 
was  held  at  Speenhamland,  after  a  public  advertisement  had 
been  made  of  the  intended  meeting,  when  it  was  unanimously 
affirmed  that  the  state  of  the  poor  required  larger  assistance 
than  had  been  given  them  generally.  The  meeting  also  decided 
that  it  was  not  expedient  for  the  magistrates  to  grant  that 
assistance  by  regulating  wages  according  to  the  Statute  of 
Elizabeth,  but  that  the  magistrates  should  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  farmers  and  others  to  increase  the  pay  of  their 
labourers  according  to  the  price  of  provisions.  They  there- 
upon put  out  a  scale,  in  which  they  calculated  what  should  be 
the  wages  of  workmen,  according  to  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  price 
of  bread,  the  scale  being  based  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
assize  of  bread.  Thus  when  the  gallon  loaf  should  cost  \s., 
they  reckoned  that  the  labourer  should  receive,  either  by  his 
own  earnings  or  by  an  allowance  from  the  poor  rates,  3^'.  weekly 
for  himself  and  \s.  6d.  for  each  of  his  family,  and  that  with 
the  rise  of  every  penny  in  the  loaf,  he  should  receive  an 
additional  yt.  for  himself  and  id.  for  each  of  his  family.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  twice  over  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  enforce  what  was^called  the  Speenhamland  Act  of 
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Parliament  by  law,  and  Bills  to  this  effect  were  introduced  in 
1795  and  1800  by  Mr.  Whitbread. 

There  had  been  some  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages  at  the  \ 
conclusion  of  the  century.  The  poor  could  not  have  sub-  \ 
sisted  had  not  such  a  rise  been  effected;  but  it  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  1801, 
Arthur  Young  calculated  that  a  Suffolk  labourer  could  (at 
some  date  which  he  does  not  give,  but  it  must  have  been 
nearly  sixty  years  before)  have  bought  with  5^-.  what,  in 
1801,  would  have  cost  him  26s.  ^d.,  and  that,  therefore,  as 
his  wages  and  parish  allowance  would  at  the  best  have 
given  him  only  \^s.,  he  was  virtually  put  on  little  more 
than  half  the  scale  of  his  earnings  in  the  earlier  period. 
The  workmen  of  the  time  put  out  statements  as  to  their 
condition,  in  which  they  admitted  a  slight  increase,  but 
showed  how  inadequate  it  was  when  contrasted  with  their 
present  outgoings.  Thus,  the  journeyman  tailors  stated  that 
their  wages  from  1777  to  1795  had  been  2\s.  gd.  a  week, 
with  which  they  could  purchase  thirty-six  loaves  at  the 
average  prices,  that  they  had  risen  to  2^s.  in  I795>  ^^^  ^o 
2^3.  in  1 80 1,  but  that  they  were  only  able  to  purchase 
eighteen-and-a-half  loaves  with  the  larger  nominal  sum. 
Compositors  had  secured  an  advance  from  24^'.  to  2'js.  in 
1795,  and  to  30J-.  in  1801,  but  were  really  worse  off  than 
they  had  been.  A  similar  rise  had  been  effected,  and  with 
the  same  consequences,  in  the  labour  of  carpenters,  brick- 
layers, and  masons.  The  rise  was  from  3^".  a  week  to  is.  6d.  \ 
and  IS.  But  it  was  proved  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
household  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was,  by  a  comparison  of  prices,  more 
than  trebled  at  the  close  of  the  period.  It  should  be  noted  " 
also  that  while  prices  were  so  high  in  England  they  were 
remarkably  depressed  abroad,  but  that  owing  to  the  out- 
rageous fiscal  system  in  England,  the  famine  in  England 
was  contemporaneous  with  a  foreign  glut.  Now  a  free  in-  1/ 
tercourse  with  other  countries  would  have  obviated  much 
mischief  and  misery  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  The 
report  as  to  the  state  of  the  home  trade  is  what  might  be 
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expected.  The  trade  of  Birmingham  was  in  a  very  distressed 
condition.  A  large  number  of  workmen  were  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  those  who  got  work  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
subsisting,  owing  to  the  exorbitant  price  of  food.  The  ribbon 
trade  of  Coventry  was  in  a  most  deplorable  state,  the  woollen 
trade  of  Yorkshire,  if  possible,  still  worse.    The  seasons  had  been 

,  unpropitious,  and  the  law  designedly  intensified  the  scarcity. 
Between  1800  and  1812  the  nominal  wages  of  agricultural 
labourers  and  artizans  were  considerably  increased,  either  by 
actual  payments  or  by  parish  allowances.  Still  the  rise  was 
not  proportionate  to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  for  dearth 
had  become  an  institution  in  the  country.  But  the  wages  of 
persons  employed  in  factories  were  not  increased,  or  very 
partially,  and  many  people  were  out  of  work  altogether. 
In  1785,  the  poor  rate  was  ;^2,oo4,238.  In  1802,  it  was 
^4,267,965  ;  in  181 3,  it  amounted  to  ;^8,640,842.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  rate  of  agricultural 
wages  was  \s.  ^d.  a  day.  In  the  year  18 10  it  was  \s.  Sd.,  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  carpenter's  wages,  generally  about 
50  per  cent,  above  those  of  the  agriculturist,  did  not  go  above 
the  level  of  the  latter  at  the  time.  For  as  Mr.  Tooke 
("  History  of  Prices,"  ii.  71)  said  in  1837,  "According  to  all 
experience,  whether  within  modern  observation  or  recorded 
in  history,   it  may  be  laid   down    as  an   established  maxim 

I  that  labour  is  the  last  of  the  objects  of  exchange  to  rise  in 
consequence  of  dearth  or  depreciation,  and  that  commonly 

(  the  price  of  labour  is  the  last  to  fall  in  consequence  of  in- 

'  creased  abundance  of  commodities  or  of  increased  value  of 
money."  The  condition  of  labour  was  considerably  bettered 
after  the  peace,  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  comparatively 
low  prices  which  prevailed  in  the  period  intervening  between 
the  commencement  of  fiscal  reforms  and  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  and  has,  speaking  generally,  made  further  progress 
since  that  time. 

The  repeal  of  the  ancient  laws  against  the  association  of 
workmen  for  the  purpose  of  raising  their  wages,  led  to  the 
creation  of  trade  unions.  In  course  of  time  these  associations 
took  active  steps,  and  especially  in   1853   were  successful   in 
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several  directions.  The  lightermen  on  the  river,  the  labourers 
in  the  docks,  a  number  of  artizans  on  the  south  of  the  river 
Thames,  where  there  are  great  and  important  manufactures, 
the  men  employed  in  the  building  trades,  masons,  bricklayers, 
and  carpenters,  demanded  and  obtained  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent,  in  their  wages,  and  a  considerable  shortening  in  the 
hours  of  their  labour.  This  movement  has  progressed,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  hours  of  labour  are  probably  less  in  , 
England  than  they  are  in  any  country,  certainly  considerably  I 
less  than  they  are  in  the  United  States.  Nor  was  this  move- 
ment confined  to  artizans.  The  agricultural  labourers,  partly 
owing  to  their  own  action,  partly  to  the  greater  mobilization 
of  labour,  brought  about  by  the  construction  of  the  railways, 
which  attracted  numerous  hands  from  the  rural  districts, 
partly  to  the  easier  means  of  communication,  and  the  inter- 
course with  other  markets  for  labour  which  the  railways 
opened  up,  made  their  demand  also  for  a  better  remuneration, 
and  generally  achieved  it.  It  is  true  that  the  wages  of  the 
farm  hand  are  still  low,  and,  as  a  consequence,  country  districts 
have  suffered  a  great  depletion  of  population,  and  it  may  be 
feared  have  lost  their  best  hands,  and,  it  is  possible,  the  best 
stock.  Emigration  also  became  exceedingly  active.  Thou- 
sands went  to  the  United  States  and  the  Colonies,  although 
population,  especially  in  the  towns,  continually  increased, 
partly  because,  under  better  sanitary  conditions,  the  number  of 
births  became  greater  and  life  was  greatly  prolonged,  partly 
because  there  has  been  a  steady  inflow  to  the  towns  from  rural 
districts,  and  even  from  foreign  countries. 

Working  men  have  been  far  more  effective  in  the  combina- 
tions they  have  adopted  than  in  the  instrument  which  they 
have  used  for  enforcing  their  demands.  Strikes  have  so  seldom 
been  successful  that  a  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  whether 
the  rise  in  wages,  fortunately  an  accomplished  fact,  has  not 
been  due  entirely  to  demand,  and  in  no  case  to  the  combina- 
tion. But  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  however  little 
the  battle  between  capital  and  labour  has  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  the  latter,  the  contingency  of  a  battle  must  have 
frequently  averted  its  occurrence.     The  tendency  towards  the 
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struggle,  too,  is  always  when  trade  is  bad  and  a  reduction 
threatened,  i.e.,  at  a  time  when  the  minimum  of  loss  is  put  on 
the  employer  and  a  maximum  on  the  workmen.  But  the 
fullest  proof  of  the  real  efficacy  of  trade  unions  as  a  means 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  labourer  and  increasing  his 
material  benefit  lies  in  the  stimulus  which  they  have  given  to 
the  construction  of  boards,  which  should  conciliate  both  parties 
and  arbitrate  between  them.  Many  of  us  can  well  remember 
the  time  when  the  master  repudiated  the  interference  of  arbi- 
trators with  great  warmth,  and  men  looked  on  the  proposal 
with  cold  incredulity.  But  this  to  a  great  degree  is  changed, 
and  though  the  mechanism  of  conciliation  works  still  with  not 
a  little  friction,  all  persons  testify  to  the  infinitely  improved 
tone  with  which  trade  disputes  are  avowed,  carried  on,  and 
settled.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  persons  unused  to 
argument,  and  inexperienced  in  the  analysis  of  facts,  much 
more  of  motives,  should  not  at  first  be  violent  when  they  were 
angry.  The  tendency,  however,  has  greatly  changed,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  fair  judges,  with  great  rapidity. 

Working  men  in  England  have  now  their  future  very  much 
in  their  own  hands.  They  see,  I  suspect,  much  more  clearly 
than  their  critics  do,  what  are  the  limits  of  their  power  over 
capital  and  prices, — on  the  former  because  the  profits  of  capital 
depend  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  latter  ;  on  the  latter  because 
they  know  that  they  may  check  or  even  destroy  the  market  of 
what  is  voluntarily  purchased,  and  may  raise  against  themselves 
and  their  own  order  what  must  necessarily  be  used  or  con- 
sumed. But  the  joint  action  of  working  men  is  only  in  its  in- 
fancy yet.  As  association  becomes  wider  and  more  coalescent, 
many  steps  which  have  not  yet  been  taken  will  become  eas}^ 
and  natural ;  as,  for  instance,  the  maintenance  of  a  standard  of 
honour  and  efficiency  in  work,  and  the  protection  of  the  public 
against  the  roguery  of  producers,  of  which  at  present  workmen 
are  the  silent  witnesses,  but  should  not  be  the  willing  accom- 
plices. I  know  nothing  which  would  exalt  the  reputation 
and  justify  the  action  of  trade  combinations  more  than  the 
establishment  of  a  rule,  that  members  of  such  unions  would 
denounce    and  expose  dishonest    and   scambling   work,  and 
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protect  those  of  their  order  who  may  suffer  ill-usage  or  wrong- 
doing for  having  reported  and  checked  such  nefarious  practices. 
As  yet  the  rules  of  trade  unions  are  principally  confined  to 
the  process  of  bettering  the  whole  class.  Hereafter  they  will, 
or  should,  extend  towards  purifying  the  class,  and  making  it  a 
potent  instrument  for  the  moral  and  material  advancement  of 
all.  Other  professions  exclude,  either  formally  or  informally, 
misbehaving,  disreputable,  or  incompetent  persons  from  their 
ranks.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  time  to  come  artizans 
and  labourers  will  elaborate  those  necessary  police  regulations, 
by  vv'hich  they  will  increase  the  usefulness,  elevate  the  reputa- 
tion, and  cultivate  the  moral  tone  of  those  who  ply  the  craft 
whose  interests  they  seek  to  serve,  and  whose  character  they 
ought  scrupulously  to  maintain. 
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THE   ENGLISH    POOR   LAW. 

The  Intimate  Acquaintance  of  each  Man  with  his  Neighbour  in  the  Middle 
Ages — The  Relief  of  Destitution  in  Early  Times — The  Religious  Orders 
and  the  Secular  Clergy — The  Guilds — The  Legal  Relief  of  Destitution 
under  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary — The  Act  43  Elizabeth — Its  Effects 
on  Labour — The  Necessary  Result  of  the  Act  on  Rent  and  Labour — The 
Defence  of  Relief — The  Land  Laws  and  Pauperism — The  History  of  the 
Degradation  of  Labour — Wages  and  Prices — The  Effect  of  a  Rise  in  Prices 
on  Labour  under  Various  Circumstances — The  Struggle  against  Despotism 
in  the  First  Half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century — The  Position  of  Labour — 
Rise  in  Wages  during  the  Civil  War — The  Enactment  of  the  Law  of  Parochial 
Settlement — The  Labourer  at  the  Revolution  of  1688 — Effects  of  Parochial 
Settlement — Political  Economy  and  Pauperism — The  Cost  of  Parochial 
Settlement — The  Allowance  System  —  The  Rise  of  Manufactures  —  The 
Abolition  of  the  Combination  and  Assessment  of  Wages  Law — The  New 
Poor  Law — Trade  Unions — Co-operation — Benefit  Societies. 

THERE    has   always   been    poverty   in   human   societies 
when  men  are  settled   on  the   soil,  though    not,   per- 
haps, more  poverty  than  exists  among  peoples  who  are  still 
I    wanderers,  or  hunters,  or  herdsmen.     I  make  no  doubt  that 
'    the    ordinary    hardships    of    human    life    in    England    were 
greater,  and  I  am  sure  they  were  more  general  six  centuries 
ago  than   they   are    now.      Life  was  briefer,  old  age   came 
earlier,    disease   was    more    deadly,    the   risks    of   existence 
were  more  numerous.     The  race  was  smaller,  weaker,  more 
]  stunted.     But  the  extremes  of  wealth  arfd  poverty  were,  by 
i  the  fact  of  these  common  conditions,  less  widely  separated. 
,  Above  all  things,  what  is  now  characteristic  of  human  life, 
that  one-half  of  the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half 
lives,  a  very  moderate  statement  of  the  fact,  was  not  true  of 
the  early  ages  of  English  progress.     Society  was  small,  and 
not  packed  densely.    Not  only  did  each  man  know  all  about  his 
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neighbours'  affairs,  but  the  whole  machinery  of  government 
pre-supposed  that  he  did.  The  ancient  jury  was  not  a  body 
of  men  brought  together  to  interpret  the  relevance  of  a  set 
of  facts  which  they  hear  for  the  first  time  when  they  get  into 
the  jury-box,  but  a  dozen  men  who  were  supposed  to  know 
all  the  facts  of  the  case  beforehand,  who  were  held  responsi- 
ble for  not  knowing  them,  and  still  more  responsible  for  not 
giving  a  satisfactory  verdict  on  the  facts  which  they  knew. 

As  the  English  householder  in  the  middle  ages  was  sup- 
posed to  know  the  acts  and  the  character  of  every  man  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  was  equally  well-informed  as  to  each 
person's  circumstances.  No  doubt  people  hoarded,  the  more 
because  taxation  was  on  the  visible  means  of  the  tax-payer; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  periodical  visits  of  the  assessor  must 
have  brought  out  the  fact  of  narrow  circumstances,  poverty, 
and  want  very  plainly,  perhaps  over  plainly,  as  destitution  was, 
under  certain  circumstances,  held  to  be  a  virtue,  or,  at  least, 
the  preparation  for  virtue.  I  cannot  say  that  people  did  not 
perish  from  want  in  very  bad  times.  I  am  tolerably  sure 
that  they  did,  and  in  considerable  numbers,  during  the  great 
famines  of  131 5  and  13 16,  when  all  but  the  very  opulent 
'must  have  been  stinted.  But  fortunately  for  the  English 
people,  as  I  have  frequently  stated,  their  habit,  even  under 
the  adverse  circumstances  of  their  existence  and  the  un- 
cleanly ways  of  their  life,  was  always  to  subsist  on  abundant 
provisions  of  naturally  high  quality.  They  ate  wheaten 
bread,  drank  barley  beer,  and  had  plenty  of  cheap  though 
perhaps  coarse  meat.  Mutton  and  beef  at  a  farthing  a 
pound,  take  what  multiple  you  please,  and  twelve  is  a  liberal 
one,  were  within  the  reach  of  far  more  people  than  they 
now  are.  The  grinding,  hopeless  poverty  under  which 
existence  may  be  just  continued,  but  when  nothing  is  won 
beyond  bare  existence,  did  not,  I  am  convinced,  characterise 
or  even  belong  to  medicKval  life.  That  men  died  from  want 
I  can  believe,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  lived  and  died  by 
inches,  so  to  speak.  There  were  many  means  by  which 
occasional  distress  was  relieved.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  all  the  means. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  rehef  of  destitution  was  the  funda- 
y  mental  religious  duty  of  medijeval  Christianity,  I  might  have 
said  of  Christianity  itself.  In  ancient  polities  it  might  be 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  relieve  distress ;  it  was  always  its 
prudence,  if  it  cared  for  security.  To  get  abundant  supplies 
of  food  for  the  poorer  citizens  in  one  way  or  the  other  was 
the  constant  anxiety  of  democratic  Athens  and  of  imperial 
Rome.  But  from  the  very  first .  Christianity  transferred  this 
duty  from  the  state  to  the  individual,  and  to  the  volun- 
'  tary  corporation.  The  early  Church  undoubtedly  preached 
patience,  but  it  much  more  emphatically  inculcated  the  duty 
of  almsgiving.  The  contribution  of  the  tithe  was  enforced 
in  order  that  a  third  part  at  least  of  the  proceeds  should  go 
to  the  relief  of  the  deserving  poor.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
nothing  moves  the  righteous  wrath  of  Gascoigne  more 
than  the  teaching  of  Pecok  to  the  effect  that  ecclesiastical 
revenues  enjoyed  by  churchmen  can  be  disposed  of  ac- 
cording to  the  discretion  of  the  recipient  as  freely  as  the 
proceeds  of  private  property.  After  heresy,  simony,  and 
sorcery,  the  heaviest  charge  which  cobld  be  levelled  against 
a  churchman  was  that  of  avarice,  and  a  covetous  priest  who 
hoarded  his  revenues  was  lucky  if  the  charge  of  avarice  was 
not  coupled  with  those  graver  vices  to  which  I  have  referred. 
We  may  be  certain,  too,  that  the  duty  whic^  was  so  generally 
imposed  on  them  by  public  opinion — the  fot^ce  of  which  is  not 
yet  extinct — was  inculcated  by  them  on  others.  In  times 
of  plenty,  too,  food  was  often  given  with  wages.  A  wealthy 
monastery  or  college  would  find  a  place  at  the  servants' 
table  for  the  artizans  whom  they  employed  without  much 
grudging,  and  still  more  would  the  poor  at  the  gate  not  be 
I  sent  away  empty-handed.  Where  mendicancy  was  no  dis- 
I  grace,  almsgiving  was  like  to  be  considered  the  most  necessary 
and  the  most  ordinary  of  the  virtues. 

It  has  been  often  said  and  often  denied  that  the  monas- 
teries supplied  the  want  which  the  poor  law,  two  generations 
after  the  dissolution  of  these  bodies,  enforced.  That  the 
monasteries  were  renowned  for  their  almsgiving  is  certain. 
The  duty  of  aiding  the  needy  was  universal.     Themselves  the 
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creatures  of  charity,  they  could  not   deny  to  others  that  on 
which  they  subsisted.     But  some  orders  were  under  special 
duties.  The  Hospitallers  were  bound  to  relieve  casual  destitu- 
tion.    Hence,  when  Waynflete  procured  the  surrender  of  the 
house  of  the  Oxford  Hospitallers,  he  bound  his  college  to  the 
duties  which  the  surrendered  house  had  performed,  duties  which, 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  were  speedily  evaded.  So  again  \ 
the  preaching  and  begging  friars  were  the  nurses  of  the  sick,  1 
especially  of  those  who    laboured  under  infectious  diseases. 
There  were  houses  where  doles  of  bread  and  beer  were  given 
to  all  wayfarers,  houses  where  the  sick  were  tended,  clothed, 
and  fed,  particularly  the  lepers.     There  were  nunneries,  where 
the  nuns  were  nurses  and  midwives  ;  and  even  now  the  ruins 
of  these  houses  contain  living  record  of  the  ancient  practices  of 
their  inmates  in  the  rare  medicinal  herbs  which  are  still  found 
within  their  precincts.     In  the  universal  destruction  of  these 
establishments,  the  hardest  instruments  of  Henry's  purposes 
interceded  for  the  retention  of  some  amongst  the  most  meri- 
torious, useful,  and  unblemished  of  them.     It  is  possible  thatj^ 
these  institutions  created  the  mendicancy  which  they  relieved,! 
but   it   cannot   be  doubted  that  they  assisted   much   whichj 
needed  their  help. 

The  guilds  which  existed  in  the  towns  were  also  found  in 
the  country  villages.  They  are  traceable  to  the  period  before 
the  Conquest,  and  Hickes  long  ago  printed  some  of  the  rules 
under  which  they  were  constructed  and  governed,  though  these 
are  in  the  towns  of  Cambridge  and  Exeter.  Blomefield  finds 
some  in  the  Norfolk  villages.  Vestiges  of  their  halls  re- 
mained long  in  small  villages,  these  halls  being  devoted  to 
the  business  and  occasional  feasts  of  the  society.  They  were 
convenient  instruments  for  charity  before  the  establishment 
of  a  poor  law,  and  they  employed  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
their  revenues,  collected  from  subscriptions  and  from  lands 
and  tenements,  in  relieving  the  indigent  and  treating  poor 
strangers  hospitably.  Blomefield,  speaking  of  their  feasts, 
says  :  "  But  as  the  poor  of  the  parish  always  were  partakers 
with  them,  I  much  question  whether  their  revenues  were  not 
better  spent  then  than  they  have  been  since  they  were  rapa- 
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ciously  seized  from  the  parishes   to  which  they  of  right  be- 
longed."    (Norfolk,  iii.,  185).     The  guilds  frequently  survived 

\  the  Reformation,  though,  of  course,  they  had  lost  their  property, 
and  are  probably  represented  in  later  times  by  the  parish 
feast.  Their  property,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  finally 
confiscated  by  i  Edward  VI.,  cap.  14,  after  having  been  com- 

y  prised  in  the  last  of  Henry's  acts  of  rapine  (37  Henry  VHI., 
cap.  4). 

Before  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  but  wdien  this 

'  issue  was  fairly  in  view,  in  1536,  an  attempt  w^as  made  to 
secure  some  legal  provision  for  destitution.  The  Act  of  this 
year  provides  that  the  authorities  in  the  cities  and  boroughs 
should  collect  alms  on  Sundays  and  holy  days,  that  the 
ministers  should  on  all  occasions,  public  and  private,  stir  up 
the  people  to  contribute  to  a  common  fund,  that  the  custom 
of  giving  doles  by  private  persons  should  be  forbidden  under 
penalty,  and  that  the  churchwardens  should  distribute  the 
alms  when  collected.  The  Act,  however,  is  strictly  limited 
to  free  gifts,  and  the  obligations  of  monasteries,  almshouses, 
hospitals,  and  brotherhoods  are  expressly  maintained. 

The  Supplication  of  Beggars  puts  the  contributions  given  to 
the  begging  friars  by  the  people  at  ;^45,333  6^.  8;^/.  annual!}-, 
supplied  by  520,000  households.  There  was  a  considerable 
party  in  England  which  was  willing  enough  to  see  the  monas- 
teries destroyed,  root  and  branch,  and  one  of  the  most 
obvious  means  by  which  this  result  could  be  attained  would 
be  to  allege  that  all  wdiich  could  be  needed  for  the  relief  of 
destitution  would  be  derived  from  the  voluntary  offerings  of 
those  who  contributed  so  handsomely  to  the  maintenance  of 
indolent  and  dissolute  friars.  The  public  was  reconciled  to 
the  Dissolution  by  the  promise  made  that  the  monastic  estates 
should  not  be  converted  to  the  king's  private  use,  but  be 
devoted  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  military  force,  and 
that  therefore  no  more  demands  should  be  made  on  the 
nation  for  subsidies  and  aids.  Similarly  when  the  guild  lands 
and  chantry  lands  w^ere  confiscated  at  the  beginning  of 
Edward's  reign,  a  promise  was  made  that  the  estates  of  these 
foundations  should  be  devoted  to  good  and  proper  uses,  for 
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erecting-  grammar  schools,  for  the  further  augmentation  of 
the  universities,  and  the  better  provision  for  the  poor  and 
needy.     They  were  swept  into  the  hands  of  Seymour  and 
Somerset,  of  the  Dudleys  and  Cecils,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew 
who  surrounded  the  throne  of  Edward.     It  cannot  therefore,. 
I  think,  be  doubted  that  this  violent  change  of  ownership, 
apart  from   any  considerations  of  previous  practice  in  these  1 
several   institutions,    must    have   aggravated   whatever    evils  ■ 
already  existed.     It  was  idle  to  expect  that  they  who  saw  x 
ancient  institutions,  on  which  the  duty  of  almsgiving  was  im-  ^ 
posed,  not  only  swept  away,  but  devoted  to  entirely  different 
purposes,  in  which  these  obligations  were  utterly  neglected, 
would  contribute  of  their  free  will  to  the  relief  of  destitution, 
even  if  their  resources  were  as  considerable  as  before.    But  as    1/ 
I  have  already  stated,  there  came  upon  this  violent  change 
another  and  far  more  formidable  calamity,  the  issue    of  base 
money  and  the  total  derangement   of  currency   and   prices. 
Foolish  people  talk  of  the  influx  of  the  new  silver.     It  had 
not  reached    England,   and    did    not    reach    England    till   a 
generation    after,    and    then    superficially.     What    England 
wanted  was  silver,  and    the  Government  put  it  out   of   her 
power  to  get  it. 

The  guardians  of  Edward  attempted,  in  a  savage  statute 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  to  restrain  pauperism  and .. 
vagabondage  by  reducing  the  landless  and  destitute  poor  to  j 
slavery,  by  branding  them,  and  making  them  work  in  chains. 
The  Act,  however,  only  endured  for  two  years.     In  the  last 
year  of  Edward's  reign  two  collectors  were  to  be  appointed  \    ^1 
in   every   parish,  who  were  to  wait  on  every  person  of  sub- 
stance and  inquire  what  sums  he  will  give  weekly  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor.     The  promises  are   to  be  entered  in    a 
book,  and  the  collectors  were  authorized  to  employ  the  poor 
in  such  work  as  they  could  perform,  paying  them   from  the 
fund.     Those  who  refused  to  aid  were  to  be  first  exhorted  by 
the    ministers   and    churchwardens,    and    if    they    continued 
obstinate  were  to   be  denounced  to  the  bishop,  who  is  to 
remonstrate   with  such  uncharitable  folk.     In  Mary's  reign,      '  > 
when  the  Act  is  renewed  with  a  penalty  on  such  collectors  as 
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decline  the  office,  the  reference  to  the  bishop  is  accompanied 
with  the  hint  that  refusal  to  give  might  be  construed  as 
suggestive  of  heresy.  This  Act  put  the  canvass  for  weekly 
subscriptions  at  Christmas  in  place  of  Whitsuntide.  In  the 
beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  (5,  cap.  3)  the  unwilling  giver, 
after  being  exhorted  by  the  bishop,  is  to  be  bound  to  appear 
before  the  justices,  in  quarter  sessions,  where,  if  he  be  still  ob- 
durate to  exhortation,  the  justices  are  empowered  to  tax  him 
in  a  weekly  sum,  and  commit  him  to  prison  till  he  pays. 
This  Act  precedes  that  enforcing  apprenticeship  and  em- 
powering the  magistrates  to  fix  wages,  on  which  latter  I  have 
often  and  fully  commented,  and  should  probably  be  taken 
with  it.  The  law  has  now  proceeded  from  exhortation  to 
compulsion. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  destitution  and  vagabond- 
age were  still  further  developed  by  the  decline  of  that 
manorial  jurisdiction  which  had  been  so  effective  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  the  transference  of 
the  machinery  of  police  from  the  parish  to  the  justice's  office 
or  to  the  quarter  sessions.  The  old  system,  concentrating  as 
it  did  the  functions  of  local  discipline  in  the  steward  and 
inhabitants  of  a  parish,  exercised  a  control  and  enforced  a 
responsibility  which  was  indiff'erently  compensated  by  the 
authority  of  an  individual  or  a  bench  of  magistrates.  And 
this  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  almost  insensible  change 
from  a  jury  who  are  witnesses  to  a  fact  to  a  jury  who  are 
merely  judges  of  a  fact, — a  change  so  gradual  that  we  get  the 
first  hint  of  it  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Throgmorton,  who 
was  acquitted  in  Mary's  reign,  though  the  legal  irresponsibility 
of  a  jury  which  acquits  in  face  of  a  judge's  ruling,  or  Vv'hat 
he  conceives  to  be  the  law,  was  only  affirmed  by  Chief  Justice 
Vaughan  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  in  the  Quakers' 
case. 

There  was   only   a   step  from   the  process  under  which  a 

'  reluctant  subscriber  to   the   poor  law    was    assessed   by   the 

justices  and  imprisoned  on  refusal,  to  the  assessment  of  all 

property   under  the  celebrated  Act  of  43  Elizabeth,  cap.  3. 

The    law    had    provided    for    the    regular    appointment    of 
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assessors  for  the  levy  of  rates,  for  supplying  work  to  the\ 
able-bodied,  for  giving  relief  to  the  infirm  and  old,  and  for 
binding  apprentices.  It  now  consolidates  the  experience 
of  the  whole  reign,  defines  the  kind  of  property  on  which  the 
rate  is  to  be  levied,  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  the 
assessors  shall  be  appointed,  and  inflicts  penalties  on  parties 
who  infringe  its  provisions.  It  is  singular  that  the  AcuYwas 
only  temporary.  It  was,  by  the  last  clause,  only  to  continue 
to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament.  It  was,  how- 
ever, renewed,  and  finally  made  perpetual  by  16  Car.  I.,i' 
cap.  4. 

The  economical  history  of  labour  in  England  is  hence- 
forward intimately  associated  with  this  remarkable  Act.  It 
was  the  result  of  a  series  of  causes,  each  of  which  has  been 
already  commented  on,  the  most  dominant  unquestionably 
being  the  rapid  and  serious  rise  in  the  money  value  of  food 
and  other  necessaries,  and  the  halting  manner  in  which  the 
rate  of  wages  followed  the  rise.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  the  labourer  secured  increased  wages  in  the  midst 
of  decreasing  prices.  In  the  sixteenth,  the  reverse  which  he  suf- 
fered was  far  more  considerable  than  the  advantage  which  his 
forefathers  had  gained.  I  do  not,  indeed,  find  that  they  who 
regulated  his  wages  by  Act  of  Parliament  were  aware  how 
seriously  his  condition  had  been  deteriorated,  or  that  even 
those  who  busied  themselves  with  the  phenomena  of  social 
life,  as  Latimer  did  in  the  worst  times  of  the  bad  currency, 
and  Stafford  and  Harrison  did  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  took 
any  thought  whatever  of  the  labourer's  condition  under  these 
deplorably  altered  circumstances.  Even*  Eden,  whose  careful 
investigations  into  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  whose  com- 
ments on  the  various  statutes  which  regulated  their  wages, 
their  condition,  and  their  movements,  are  fairly  exhaustive, 
does  not  seem  to  have  realized,  though  the  facts  were  to  a 
considerable  extent  before  him,  how  great  a  change  had  come 
over  the  life  of  the  labourer  and  the  artizan.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  a  growing  disaffection, which  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors! 
were  not  slow  to  discern,  the  remedy  for  which  seemed  to  be 
the  continuance  of  expedients  adopted  in  the  three  previous 
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reigns,  was  the  cause  which  induced  them  and  parliament  to 
acquiesce  in  the  Act  of  1601.  The  Act  was  to  be  tentative, 
indeed,  but  in  its  general  principles  it  lasted  till  1835. 

It  is  plain  that  had  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  been  carried  out 
in  all  its  details,  the  whole  revenue  of  land  would  have  ul- 
timately been  swallowed  up  in  the  relief  of  the  poor.  To 
son^Pbxtent  the  framers  of  the  Act  saw  that  this  was  already 
locally  possible,  for  the  third  clause  of  the  Act  contemplates 
•the  po^iroility  of  the  resources  of  a  parish  being  inadequate 
to  tke  charge  of  maintaining  the  local  poor,  and  directs  that 
the  deficiency,  if  any  arises,  shall  be  supplemented  from  the 
rest  of  the  hundred.  Now  it  was  plain  that  if  the  magistrates 
in  quarter  sessions  were  to  fix  the  rate  at  which  labour  should 
be  paid,  as  they  regularly  did  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  they  would  have  every  motive  to  put  the  rate  at  the 
lowest  sum  which  would  sustain  life,  knowing  well  that  if 
the  labourer  became  destitute,  all  occupiers  would  have  to  assist 
in  his  maintenance,  while  the  benefit  of  cheap  labour  would 
rem.ain  to  those  only  who  employed  him,  as,  indeed,  actually 
happened.  In  country  places  this  would  not  at  first  be  a  very 
important  matter,  as  there  would  have  been  few  persons  rated 
to  the  poor  who,  being  occupiers,  were  not  immediate  em- 
ployers of  labour.  But  in  the  towns,  the  incidence  of  the  poor 
rate  was  a  very  serious  addition  to  the  burdens  of  such 
occupiers  as  did  not  employ  labour,  and  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  it  became  a  very  heavy  charge 
generally. 

The  effect  of  poor  law  relief  on  the  wages  of  labour  was  to 
keep  them  hopelessly  low,  to  hinder  a  rise  even  under  the 
most  urgent  circumstances.  This  will  be  seen  most  clearly 
in  the  history  of  wages  during  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
prices  of  corn  were  very  high,  and  the  labourer's  standard  of 
subsistence  undoubtedly  fell.  For  even  if  he  were  still  able  to 
maintain  himself  on  wheaten  bread,  his  power  of  purchasing 
other  kinds  of  food  was  greatly  curtailed.  We  must  not  be 
led  into  believing  that  because  meat  was  comparatively  cheap — 
it  rapidly  rose  to  three  times  the  old  rate,  while  wages  did 
not  increase  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  rate  in  Eliza- 
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beth's  reign  after  the  first  exaltation  of  prices  was  established — 
it  was  therefore  within  the  range  of  his  expenditure.  On 
the  contrary,  the  comparative  cheapness  of  meat,  beside  that 
of  corn,  is  proof  that  the  power  of  consuming  it  was  narrowed 
by  the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
fact  is,  the  relief  of  mere  destitution  was  the  removal  of  every 
prudential  restraint.  If  the  labourer  got  scanty  wages,  hef 
was  at  least  guaranteed  against  famine  in  sickness,  in  infancy 
and  in  old  age,  and  he  v/as,  therefore,  discouraged  from 
exercising  any  fpresight  whatever.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
singular  indifference  with  which,  on  the  whole,  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  was  viewed  in  relation  to  profits  and 
rent  v/as  due  to  the  impression,  that  as  the  propertied  classes 
had  bound  themselves  by  law  to  ensure  the  labourer  against 
the  contingencies  of  life,  the  facts  of  the  case  needed  no 
further  anxiety  on  the  part  of  any  person  whatever,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  the  destitute  seriously  trenched 
on  the  value  of  land. 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  great  apparent  justice,  that  the 
legal  relief  of  destitution,  though  perhaps  incapable  of  an  ' 
economical  defence,  is  justified  on  the  highest  political  and 
social  grounds.  If  the  relief  of  misery  is  left  to  private 
charity,  the  assistance  given  is  capricious  and  imperfect. 
Besides,  the  destitute  and  unrelieved  are  always  dangerous ; 
and  though  the  forces  at  the  command  of  modern  society 
are  powerful  enough  to  check  any  outbreak,  they  cannot  be, 
except  at  an  enormous  expense,  so  efficient  as  to  protect 
property  against  desperate  distress.  Again,  serious  as  the 
strife  has  been  between  labour  and  capital,  when  the  former  is 
at  least  guaranteed  against  the  worst  contingencies ;  it  would 
be  infinitely  sharper  were  the  guarantee  repudiated.  Nor 
must  one  forget  how  harsh  and  bitter  life  becomes  when  it 
is  familiarized  with  the  signs  of  unrelieved  distress.  I  cannot, 
indeed,  doubt  that  in  the  magnitude  of  modern  societies  the 
relief  of  the  poor  is  a  necessity  which  cannot  be,  however 
much  labour  makes  progress  and  betters  itself,  repudiated 
or  neglected.  Society  may  not  be  responsible  for  nine-tenths 
of  the  misery  and  poverty  within  it,  but  it  will  never  restrain 
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poverty  and  misery  unless  it  takes  them  in  hand,  and  to  do 
so  is  to  relieve  them. 

But  the  English  poor  law,  after  all,  was  the  outcome  of  great 
crimes  committed  by  government,  and  is  aggravated  even 
now  by  customs  permitted  by  government.  It  could  not 
be  free  from  the  vices  of  its  origin,  and  it  is  still  in  man}- 
particulars  made  mischievous  and  harsh  by  those  provisions 
and  those  contingencies  which  arise  from  the  customs  to 
which  it  is  partly  due.  I  have  referred  to  the  crimes  of  the 
Tudor  government.  The  customs  to  which  I  take  exception 
have  an  earlier  origin,  and  are  even  more  enduring,  for  they 
have  given  occasion  to  two  of  the  greatest  problems  of  our 
own  day, — the  housing  of  our  poor  in  cities  and  the  settlement 
of  agricultural  labour  in  the  country. 

How  far  beggary,  wretchedness,  and  crime,  with  their  most 
fruitful  concomitants,  drunkenness  and  hopelessness,  recipro- 
cally act  on  each  other  we  cannot  and  never  shall  be  able  to 
tell.  We  know  that  they  are  the  miserable  circle  in  which 
thousands  of  our  people,  especially  in  London,  revolve.  We 
know  that  they  have  destroyed  all  interest,  except  in  the 
means  of  the  present  day,  in  thousands.  There  is  a  large 
population  which  would,  if  it  could,  make  war  on  society, 
which  measures  its  own  misery  by  the  opulence  of  others, 
and  is  profoundly  convinced  that  every  power  which  society 
has  and  uses  is  employed  against  it.  These  people  live 
in  squalid  dens,  where  there  can  be  no  health  and  no  hope, 
but  dogged  discontent  at  their  own  lot  and  futile  discontent 
at  the  wealth  which  they  see  possessed  by  others. 

But  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  when  prudence  and 
thrift  are  deliberately  discouraged,  and  recklessness  is  incul- 
cated by  lav/  or  practice,  the  misery  which  must,  it  seems, 
accompany  human  life  in  society  may  become  general  and 
chronic.  The  legislature  strove  to  tie  the  peasant  to  the  soil, 
not,  indeed,  as  a  mere  serf,  for  the  Act  of  1592  prescribed 
that  every  labourer's  cottage  in  future  should  have  four  acres 
of  land  attached  to  it, — a  law  which  roused  the  wrath  of 
Arthur  Young  in  1 770,  and  was  no  doubt  habitually  broken. 
But  it  also  gave  him,  as  a  compensation  for  the  policy  which 
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permitted  entails  and  the  accumulation  of  land  in  iow  hands, 
the  right  to  be  a  pensioner  on  the  soil,  from  all  real  and  per- 
manent share  in  which  he  was  practically  excluded.  He 
had  been  robbed  by  the  landowner,  and  he  was  to  be  here- 
after quartered  on  the  occupier.  He  had  been  impoverished 
by  misgovernment,  and  was  to  be  degraded  by  a  charity 
which  was  to  compensate  him  for  the  losses  which  he  had 
sustained  and  for  the  hard  measure  which  was  being  dealt 
out  to  him,  but  which  would  ultimately  degrade  him  and 
make  him  helpless  and  hopeless.  I  can  conceive  nothing 
more  cruel,  I  had  almost  said  more  insolent,  than  to  coad^^UL. 
a  labourer  to  the  lowest  possible  wages  on  which  life  may 
be  sustained,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  interpreted  and 
enforced  by  an  ubiquitous  body  of  magistrates,  whose  interest 
it  was  to  screw  the  pittance  down  to  the  lowest  conceivable 
margin,  and  to  inform  the  stinted  recipient  that  when  he  had 
starved  on  that  during  the  days  of  his  strength,  others  must 
work  to  maintain  him  in  sickness  or  old  age.  Now  this  was 
what  the  Statute  of  Apprenticeship,  supplemented  by  the  Poor 
Law,  did  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  And  if  you  go  into  the 
streets  and  alleys  of  our  large  towns,  and,  indeed,  of  many 
English  villages,  you  may  meet  the  fruit  of  the  wickedness 
of  Henry  and  the  policy  of  Elizabeth's  counsellors  in  the 
degradation  and  helplessness  of  your  countrymen. 

Still  their  evils  have  been  aggravated  by  other  agencies. 
The  cost  of  living  in  large  towns  has  been  reduced  by  the 
excellent  and  regular  services  of  supply.  In  the  middle  ages 
most  articles  of  food  and  analogous  necessaries  were  fully  fif- 
teen per  cent,  dearer  in  London  than  elsewhere.  It  is  probable 
that  at  present  they  are  as  much  cheaper.  But  to  these 
economies  there  is  one  notable  exception.  The  cost  of  house 
rent  is  enormous.  Some  of  this  cost  is  doubtlessly  due  to  the 
density  with  which  the  people  are  packed,  and  the  advantage 
contained  in  proximity  to  one's  calling.  But  the  cost  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  power  which  the  law  confers  on 
corporations  and  private  proprietors  to  withhold  land  from 
the  market  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  It  will  be  clear  that  if 
the  law  encourages  an   artificial  scarcity,   it  creates  an  un- 
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natural  clearness.  By  permitting  corporations  to  hold  land 
in  towns,  and  by  allowing  private  owners  to  settle  land  in 
towns,  it  gives  such  persons  a  power  of  exacting  the  highest 
terms  possible  for  the  use  of  their  property,  by  keeping  it 
out  of  the  market  till  they  can  enforce  their  price.  To  use 
an  American  phrase,  taken  from  the  slang  of  speculators, 
the  Russells  and  the  Bentincks,  the  Cecils,  the  Portmans,  the 
Grosvenors,  and  the  rest,  with  the  corporations,  have  had 
for  a  long  period  a  ring  or  corner  in  the  land  market,  and 
can  force  buyers  to  give  famine  prices.  Now  what  is  an 
injury  to  the  moderately  wealthy  is  oppression  on  the  poor. 
It  is  well  known  that  vile  and  loathsome  buildings,  probably 
the  property  of  some  opulent  landowner,  yield  from  the  misery 
of  their  inmates  a  far  larger  rent  than  the  plots  on  which 
the  most  luxurious  and  convenient  mansions  are  built.  Dives 
is  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fares  sumptuously 
every  day  from  the  crumbs  which  he  sweeps  out  of  the 
wallet  of  Lazarus  ;  and  if  Lazarus  has  to  be  fed  occasionally, 
and  at  last  taken  care  of  permanently,  the  fund  which  helps 
him  comes,  not  from  the  pockets  of  those  who  grow  wealthy 
from  his  want,  but  from  those  of  others  who  are  made  liable 
in  their  degree  to  the  same  extortion.  The  law  which 
levies  rates  on  occupancy  instead  of  on  property  makes  the 
evil  worse,  for  it  puts  the  minimum  inconvenience  on  the 
person  who  holds  the  strongest  position.  But  they  say,  rates 
are  paid  by  property  in  the  end.  If  so,  there  can  be  no  hard- 
ship in  making  the  possessor  of  property  pay  them  in  the 
beginning.  The  facts  and  their  effects  may  be  dwelt  on  at 
greater  length  below. 

In  the  ten  years  ending  with  1590,  the  average  price  of 
wheat  was  20s.  6d.  ;  in  the  next  decade,  3ij-.  ii\d.;  the 
average  being  heightened  by  two  years  of  famine,  1596  and 
1597  ;  in  the  next,  29^-.  $^d.  ;  in  the  next,  34^'.  o^d. ;  in  the 
next,  37J-.  ^\d.  ;  in  the  next,  43^-.  o'^d.  ;  in  the  next,  4.6s.  i^d. ; 
in  the  next,  from  1651  to  1660,  44?.  6d.  ;  the  price  being 
lowered  in  the  last  decade  by  the  three  abundant  years 
1653-5  inclusive.  Now  my  readers  will  notice  that  the  price 
of  food  is,  on  the  whole,  steadily  rising,  and  he  will  readily 
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discern  that  the  two  years  of  famine,  1596-97,  when  wheat 
was  46^-.  ^d.  and  56^-.  \o\d.,  precipitated  the  passing  of  the 
Poor  Law.  At  the  commencement  of  the  period,  the  artizan's 
wages  were  \s.  a  day ;  the  ordinary  labourer's,  Zd.  At  the 
conclusion  of  it,  the  former  were  \s.  6d.,  the  latter,  is. ;  and  at 
these  prices  they  remained  under  the  Act  of  5  Elizabeth  and 
the  quarter  sessions'  assessment  for  a  century  and  a  quarter, 
since  this  is  the  rate  at  which  they  ordinarily  stood  in  Arthur 
Young's  time.  In  the  time  preceding  the  issue  of  base  money, 
when  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  below  6s.  a  quarter,  they 
were  6d.  and  ^d.  In  the  earlier  period,  then,  an  artizan  could 
buy  yV  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  the  ordinary  labourer  -^^  of  a 
quarter  by  a  day's  work.  But  in  the  eight  decades  since 
1 58 1  they  could  get  only  ^-^  and  ^\  parts,  ttV  and  j^  parts,  /"rr 
and  -^  parts,  y|y  and  o-|s  parts,  W  and  yf  o  parts,  -^  and  ^i- 
parts,  xV  and  gV  parts  ;  while,  in  the  last  decade,  when  50 
per  cent,  was  added  to  wages,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  charges 
of  war  and  the  circulation  of  money,  they  rose  to  ^v  and  «% 
parts,  omitting  minute  fractions  throughout.  Such  figures 
show  plainly  how  lessened  the  wages  of  the  workman  had 
become  since  the  prosperous  age  to  which  I  have  so  often 
referred. 

Estimated  by  his  power  of  purchasing  wheat,  the  artizan 
and  labourer  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth  and 
the  first  fifty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  got  pro- 
gressively less,  so  that  in  the  ten  years  from  1641  to  1650. 
their  wages  were  little  more  than  the  fourth  of  that  which 
had  been  earned  by  their  grandfathers  and  great  grandfathers. 
In  the  Percy  Ballads,  one  of  the  speakers,  called  Ignorance, 
sings  : — 

"I'll  tell  thee  what,  good  fellow! 

Before  the  friars  went  hence, 
A  bushel  of  the  best  wheat 

Was  sold  for  fourteen  pence  ; 
And  forty  eggs  a  penny. 

That  were  both  good  and  new." 

The  price  of  the  wheat  in  the  song  is  a  good  deal  above 
the  average,  though  it  does  happen  to  be  the  price  which 
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prevailed  just  about  the  time  of  the  Dissolution.  The  peasants 
naturally  connected  the  change  with  the  great  event  which 
had  occurred  before  their  eyes,  and  from  which,  chronologically, 
the  decline  in  their  condition  commenced.  It  may  have 
had  its  effect  in  the  general  cataclysm.  It  is  certain  that  the 
majority  of  persons,  most  of  all  those  who  are  quite  unused 
to  analyse  the  causes  which  lead  to  a  result,  ascribe  to  one  or 
two  events,  occurring  concurrently  with  an  effect  which  makes 
them  anxious  or  distresses  them,  the  whole  effect  of  which  they 
complain.  The  event  may  have  no  relation  to  the  phenomenon 
on  which  they  rely,  it  may  have  a  slight  relation  to  it,  it  may 
have  a  partial  relation  to  it,  but  be  only  one  in  a  considerable 
congeries  of  causes,  of  which  the  principal  remain  undetected. 
Now  the  principal  factor  in  the  progressive  decline  of  the 
labourer's  condition  was,  as  I  have  more  than  once  stated,  the 
issue  of  base  money  by  Henry  and  Edward. 

When  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  rise,  the  wages  of 
labour  do  not  rise  with  them.  Even  under  the  best  conditions 
of  labour  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing  to  the  economist,  given  a  fixed  order  of  things, 
under  which  the  labourer  is  restrained  from  seeking  employ- 
ment in  the  best  market,  has  his  wages  defined  for  him  by  a 
hostile  authority,  is  made — as  in  the  case  of  the  agriculturist 
— the  residuum  of  all  labour,  and  is  compensated  by  supple- 
mentary allowances  raised  by  the  taxation  of  occupiers,  as 
under  the  Poor  Law,  the  exaltation  in  the  price  of  food  is 
never  compensated  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  rate  of 
wages,  or,  indeed,  of  the  supplementary  allowances.  By  con- 
trast with  the  facts  which  prevailed  before  1640,  the  labourer's 
service  sank  to  the  worst  scale  of  remuneration  during  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  price  of  food 
increased,  while  wages  remained  stationary.  By  contrast  with 
what  prevailed  during  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  wages  of  the  labourer  were  again  depressed 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  when  the  old  rates  continued,, and 
wheat  kept  rising  ;  for  the  average  price  between  1801  and 
1 8 10  was  <^6s.  4d.,  or  more  than  double  that  which  existed  in 
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the  worst  decade  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  this  time  it  is  true  that  something  sHghtly  analogous  to 
Henry's  base  money  occurred — the  issue  of  inconvertible 
paper  ;  but  the  poverty  of  the  poor  was  practically  unalleviated, 
their  wages  only  nominally  improved,  the  assessment  of  their 
earnings  unchanged,  and  no  thought  whatever  was  taken  of 
their  condition  by  the  Legislature,  unless  it  be  that  the 
attempt  to  repress  the  violence  which  their  unparalleled 
sufferings  drove  them  occasionally  to  commit  by  atrocious 
penal  laws  may  be  called  thought. 

As,  therefore,  wages  do  not  rise  with  prices,  no  crime  , 
against  labour  is  more  injurious  than  expedients  adopted  on 
the  part  of  government  which  tend  to  raise  prices.  Un- 
luckily for  them,  many  working  people  have  been  misled 
by  interested  sophistry  into  believing  that  high  prices  for 
employers  mean  good  wages  for  workmen.  I  do  not  deny  that 
if  an  artificial  stimulus  is  given  to  some  particular  industry, 
the  demand  for  the  produce  of  which  is  limited  but  continual, 
and  the  craftsmen  in  which  are  also  limited,  such  a  calling 
may  get  enhanced  wages  for  a  short  time.  But  others  soon 
crowd  into  the  calling,  and  very  speedily  the  thing  is  made 
dearer,  and  the  producer  remains  no  better  off,  having  lost  in 
the  interval  the  knowledge  which  competition  gives  as  to  the 
best  conditions  under  which  industry  can  be  exercised.  But 
it  is  idle  to  argue  that  such  an  artificial  stimulus  can  be  given 
to  every  kind  of  industry.  Were  it  universal,  the  country 
would  be  debarred  from  all  intercourse  with  foreign  commerce, 
and  the  legislature  would  raise  a  blockade  round  the  ports 
far  more  effective  than  anything  which  the  most  successful 
belligerent  could  enforce.  If  it  be  partial,  it  will  either  affect 
all  consumers  or  some.  If  all,  it  induces  a  universal  scarcity 
without  benefiting  any  one,  for  internal  competition  is  sure  to 
do  its  work  on  profits  and  wages  ;  if  some,  it  simply  narrows 
the  area  of  consumption,  and  with  even  more  rapid  results  on 
profits  and  wages.  These  elementary  principles,  which  one  is 
almost  ashamed  to  allege,  could  be  illustrated  by  a  thousand 
facts. 

The  case  is  rather  more  difficult  when,  in  a  country  where 
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labour  is  free  and  mobile,  a  marked  addition  is  made  to  the 
currency,  in  the  only  form  in  which  the  addition  can  be 
made,  a  debased  coinage,  or  a  large  increase  of  circulating 
credit.  Here  we  find  temporarily  all  the  appearances  of  great 
industrial  activity, — wages  rise,  profits  are  large,  at  least  when 
the  labourer  is  free  to  choose  his  locality  and  his  employer, 
though  wages  never  rise  to  the  level  of  profits.  But  the 
benefit  is  only  for  a  time,  and  generally  for  a  very  short  time. 
The  labourer  is  the  first  to  lose  his  advantage.  Then  profits 
shrink,  and  ultimately  the  collapse  ensues,  with  its  disappoint- 
ments, its  bitterness,  and  its  degradation.  The  English 
labourer,  indeed,  has  had  little  experience  of  such  advantages 
as  come  from  inflation,  though  something  analogous  to  it 
occurred  in  1873,  when  the  capitalists  made  much  money, 
and  circulated  a  great  many  calumnies  about  the  hands.  But 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  whatever  advantage  ensued,  was 
entirely  on  the  side  of  the  employers,  on  those  who  could 
interpret  a  base  currency,  could  make  the  labourer  pay  for 
their  commission  on  the  exchange,  and  could  succeed  in 
permanently  degrading  him. 

The  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  a  magnificent 
political  drama,  in  which  the  stage  of  public  life  in  England 
is  crowded  with  those  historical  characters  on  whom  the 
better  off  and  more  educated  of  the  English  people  dwell 
with  a  peculiar  and  lasting  interest.  We  seem  to  see  before 
us  the  Scottish  king  who  had  dropped  into  the  English 
throne,  who  looked  and  spoke  like  a  fool,  but  was  not  such  a 
fool  as  he  looked  and  spoke,  with  his  strange  brogue,  his  strange 
manners,  his  named  and  unnamed  vices ;  and  his  son,  who 
seemed  grave  and  wise,  but  was  hotbrained  and  foolish,  proud 
and  false,  the  type  of  those  unlucky  liars  who  are  always 
found  out.  Then  there  is  the  first  leader  of  the  constitutional 
opposition,  Phelips,  and  the  wily  but  dangerous  counsellor  of 
the  court,  Cecil.  There  is  Carr,  with  his  wife,  one  of  the 
harlots  of  the  House  of  Howard,  who  had  so  bad  an  eminence 
in  the  century ;  and  the  grim  Coke,  loyal  to  the  law  and  him- 
self ;  and  Bacon,  whose  splendid  reputation  has  obscured  the 
baseness  of  his  life  ;  the  shrewd  Cranfield,  who  almost  made 
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James  absolute ;  and  Buckingham,  who  ruined  the  Treasurer, 
and  bringing  his  schemes  to  nought,  assisted  in  pulling  down 
that  which  Cranfield  had  laboriously  striven  to  build  up  ;  and 
behind,  below,  but  infinitely  above  these,  are  those  men  of 
genius  whose  writings  are  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  human 
race  and  the  special  pride  of  the  English  tongue,  for  the  same 
generation   witnessed   the   maturity  of  Shakespeare   and  the 
precocious  intellectual  wealth  of  Milton.     As  time  passes  on, 
the  whole  energy  of  the  nation  is  concentrated  on  the  struggle 
between  absolutism  and  free  institutions,  free,  alas !  only  for 
the  few,  but  these,  as  yet,  the  best  types  of  our  race.     The 
rare  learning  of  Selden,   the    grave,  inflexible    patriotism   of 
Eliot,  the  dexterous  tact  of  Pym,  the  resolute  gentleness  of 
Hampden,  the  stern  prescience  of  St.  John,  the  wise  modera- 
tion of  Bedford,  and,  ultimately,  the  military  genius  and  clear 
foresight  of  Cromwell,  were  to  be  arrayed  against  the  perfidy  of 
Charles,  the  passionate  bigotry  of  Laud,  the  fierce  energies  of 
Strafford,  against  the  herd  of  Finches  and  Noys,  against  bullies 
from  the  Thirty  Years' War  and  pettifoggers  on  the  Bench.  The 
age  was  so  dramatic,  the  men  were  so  typical,  that  Hyde  was 
able  in  his  first  exile  to  sketch  their  portraits  as  no  one  has 
sketched  individuals  since,  because  men  were  so  individual ; 
for  the  imaginative   drama  had   died  out,  since  living  men 
were   more  characteristic   than   the   subtlest    pictures   of   the 
poet.     There  has  been  and  there  will  be  no  period  in  English 
history  which  commands  and  deserves  such  attention  as  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  memory  sees 
gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth. 

By  the  middle  of  the  century  there  were  probably  four 
millions  of  people  in  England  and  Wales,  for  hardships  and 
poverty  do  not  always  check  the  growth  of  population.  The 
half  at  least  of  these  lived  by  weekly  wages.  There  are  no 
annals  of  these  people,  of  their  work  and  their  sufferings, 
except  in  the  record  of  their  wages  and  the  cost  of  their 
living.  We  see  the  characters  on  the  stage,  and  a  little  more, 
but  nothing  of  those  who  enabled  these  great  actors  to  play 
their  parts,  or  of  the  work  which  was  being  done  behind  the 
scenes.     History,  which  crowds  its  canvas  with  these  great 
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names,  tells  us  nothing  of  the  people.  But  they  who  take 
note  of  the  pittance  which  the  peasant  or  artizan  earned,  and 
of  the  cost  at  which  he  spent  his  wages  on  his  needful  food, 
can  interpret  the  hardships  of  his  lot,  the  poverty  of  his  life, 
the  barrenness  of  his  labour,  the  growing  hopelessness  of  his 
condition.  The  eager  spirits  who  crowded  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  mounted  yeomen  who  rode  with  Hampden, 
the  men  who  fought  and  won  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby, 
thought  no  more  of  the  peasant  and  the  workman,  had  no 
more  care  for  bettering  him,  than  the  Irish  patriots  of  1782 
cared  for  the  kernes  and  cottiers  on  whose  labours  they  lived. 
For  in  the  midst  of  this  battle  of  giants,  when  the  king  was 
made  subject  first,  and  his  foe,  the  parliament,  followed  him 
in  submission  to  the  great  army  which  Cromwell  wielded  as 
dexterously  as  a  swordsman  does  his  weapon,  the  English 
people  who  lived  by  wages  were  sinking  lower  and  lower, 
and  fast  taking  their  place  in  the  contrast  with  the  opulence 
which  trade  and  commerce  began,  and  manufacturing  activity 
multiplied,  as  the  beggarly  hewers  and  drawers  of  prosperous 
and  progressive  England.  In  165 1,  the  magistrates  of  Essex 
in  quarter  sessions  at  Chelmsford  fixed  the  wages  of  artizans 
and  labourers  at  \s.  6d.  and  is.  a  day  respectively  ;  and  this 
was  the  price  which  they  generally  secured.  The  price  of 
wheat  in  this  year  was  nearly  50^-.  a  quarter. 

\  I  have  little  doubt  that  during  the  civil  wars  and  the  Pro- 

tectorate there  was  some  little  stirring  among  the  labourers. 
/  Their  wages  were  raised^  as  I  have  said,  fifty  per  cent,  above 
'  what  they  stood  at  in  the  times  wdiich  preceded  these  civil 
convulsions.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  trade  and  manufactures 
made  progress ;  it  is  certain  that  agriculture  did.  It  was 
natural  that  labour  should  seek  after  a  better  market,  and 
should  acquire  some  mobility.  The  government  of  the 
Protector  was  not    likely  to    stop  this  movement,  and   it    is 

'*"  plain  that  labour  began  to  stir.  But  the  Restoration  came, 
the  landed  interest  became  dominant ;  the  principle  that  the 
crown  and  the  parliament  should  be  employed  in  the  interest 
of  the  landlord  and  the  trader  was  stereotyped,  and  the  law 
of  parochial    settlement  was    forthwith   enacted.     This    law 
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consummated  the  degradation  of  the  labourer.  It  made  him, 
as  it  has  left  him,  a  serf  without  land,  the  most  portentous 
phenomenon  in  agriculture.  It  applied  equally  to  the  artizan, 
but  he  was  able  to  extricate  himself  at  an  earlier  period  from 
the  toils  of  this  hateful  law. 

The  Act  13,  14  Car,  II.,  cap.  12  (1662),  begins  with  a  hypo- 
critical preamble,  that  it  was  enacted  for  the  good  of  the 
poor,  for  the  correction  of  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  for 
the  proper  employment  of  such  as  were  legally  chargeable 
to  the  parish  of  their  settlement,  and  so  empowers  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers  of  any  parish  into  which  a  person 
comes  and  occupies  a  tenement  of  less  than  ten  pounds 
annual  value,  within  forty  days  of  such  a  person's  coming,  to 
apply  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  removal  of  such 
a  person  to  his  place  of  legal  settlement,  under  the  hands 
of  two  justices.  The  person  in  question  may,  however,  give 
security  that  he  will  not  become  chargeable,  and  may  in  any 
case  appeal  from  the  justice's  decision  to  quarter  sessions,  i.e., 
from  Herod  to  Pilate.  The  Act,  however,  permits,  with 
tender  care  for  the  farmer's  interest,  that  strangers  may. 
under  proper  precautions,  be  employed  in  harvest  work. 

The  great  Revolution,  which  established  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  put  an  end  to  arbitrary  power,  and  relieved  the 
consciences  of  those  who  could  not  accord  themselves  to  the 
worship  of  the  English  Church,  brought  no  liberty  to  the 
peasant  and  artizan.  It  stereotyped  their  servitude  by  con- 
straining (3  William  and  Mary,  cap.  11)  that  notice  of  new- 
comers should  be  published  after  service  in  Church.  Labourers 
had  ceased  to  be  factors  in  political  action,  and  are  simply 
ignored  for  a  century  or  more.  But  an  Act  of  William  III., 
8  and  9  cap.  30  (1697),  recognises  the  effect  of  the  law  of  settle- 
ment passed  thirty-five  years  before.  It  allows  that  persons 
are  imprisoned  in  their  place  of  settlement,  where  they  cannot 
get  work,  though  work  may  be  wanted  elsewhere,  where  the 
increase  of  manufactures  would  employ  more  hands,  and 
that  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  1662,  requiring  the  new-comer 
to  give  security  that  he  would  not  be  chargeable  to  the  parish 
of  his   new   residence,  confines    them  to   live   in  their  own 

28 
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parishes.  It  therefore  permits  churchwardens  or  overseers, 
who  acknowledge  their  contingent  Hability,  to  give  licenses 
to  those  who  might  wish  to  migrate,  the  efifect  of  the  license 
being  that,  if  the  incomer  became  chargeable,  he  could  be 
forthwith  removed  with  his  children,  even  though  they  had 
been  born  in  the  new  settlement.  It  is  superfluous  to  say 
that  such  licenses  would  be  looked  on  with  suspicion,  as 
expedients  to  relieve  a  parish  of  its  quota  of  poor.  Hence 
it  became  customary  for  those  who  employed  foreign  labour 
to  give  certificates  of  indemnity  to  the  parish  (often  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  £ioo  or  more)  that  they  would  bear  the 
risk  of  the  new  comer's  chargeability,  the  recognisance  being 
stored  in  the  parish  chest.  The  effect  of  the  law  of  parochial 
settlement  was  not  only  to  annex  the  labourer  to  the  parish 
of  his  residence,  and  to  make  him  a  serf.  Those  persons 
who  possessed  the  whole  of  a  parish  took  care,  whenever  they 
could,  to  pull  down  cottages  on  their  estate,  and  rely  on 
labour  from  a  distance.  By  this  system  they  hired  labour  at 
quarter  sessions  rates,  i.e.,  at  factitiously  low  wages,  while 
the  parish  of  the  man's  residence  had  to  supplement 
his  wages  and  to  bear  all  those  contingencies  which  were 
enhanced  by  the  labourer  being  constrained  to  travel  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  his  work  in  all  weathers.  The  law  of 
settlement,  therefore,  not  only  fixed  the  tenant  to  the  soil, 
but  enabled  the  opulent  landowner  to  rob  his  neighbour,  and 
to  prematurely  wear  out  the  labourer's  health  and  strength. 
All  this,  too,  was  done  when  the  patriots  and  placemen 
chattered  about  liberty  and  arbitrary  administration,  and 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  talked  about  the  rights  of  man, 
and  Rousseau,  and  the  French  Revolution,  and  Burke  and 
Sheridan  were  denouncing  thd  despotism  of  Hastings.  Why 
at  his  own  doors  at  Beaconsfield  Burke  must  have  daily  seen 
serfs  who  had  less  liberty  than  those  Rohillas,  whose  wrongs 
he  described  so  pathetically  and  dramatically. 

Most  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  take  the  law  of 
parochial  settlement  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  were 
persons  who,  such  as  Alcock  and  Burn,  took  a  dift'erent  view 
from  the  complacent  landowners  and  farmers,  but  above  all 
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Adam  Smith.  The  former  dwell  upon  the  effects  which  the 
law  of  parochial  settlement  and  chargeability  had  on  the 
condition  of  the  poor ;  but  the  great  philosopher  of  social 
science  detects  the  inherent  injustice  of  the  system.  "  To 
remove  a  man,"  says  Smith,  "  who  has  committed  no  mis- 
demeanour from  the  parish  where  he  chooses  to  reside,  is 
an  evident  violation  of  natural  liberty  and  justice,  and  an 
oppression,  to  which  the  people  of  England,  though  jealous 
of  their  liberty,  but  like  the  people  of  most  other  countries, 
never  rightly  considering  in  what  it  consists,  have  for  more 
than  a  century  together  suffered  themselves  to  be  exposed 
without  a  remedy."  The  people  of  England  have  a  very  just 
view  of  what  constitutes  their  own  liberties  when  they  are 
in  a  position  to  vindicate  them,  and  can  bring  sufficient  force 
to  bear  upon  the  machinery  by  which  those  liberties  have  been 
outraged  and  may  be  restored,  but  which  has  had  no  very 
great  consideration  for  unrepresented  and  powerless  interests. 
It  is  generally  vain  to  expect  political  justice  on  behalf  of 
those  who  can  by  their  own  action  bring  no  pressure  to  bear 
on  Parliament.  And  this  is  as  much  matter  of  modern  as 
it  has  been  of  past  experience. 

It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  an  ignorant  optimism 
to  allege  that  the  remedy  is  supplied  by  taking  away  the 
cause  of  the  disease ;  but  the  maxim  that  the  effect  ceases 
when  the  cause  ceases,  is  true  in  inorganic  nature  only,  and 
not  always  true  there.  The  present  condition  of  English 
society,  its  violent  contrasts  of  opulence  and  penury,  of 
profligacy  protected  by  law  and  misery  neglected  by  law, 
is  the  outcome  of  causes  which  which  have  a  longer  pedigree 
than  the  recorded  generations  of  any  family.  The  people 
of  this  country  have  become  what  they  are  by  reason  of 
events  and  acts  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  genuine  economist 
to  discover,  as  contrasted  with  the  economist  who  constructs 
a  system  out  of  a  few  axioms  and  a  multitude  of  postulates. 
The  reproach  of  political  economy  is  that  it  is  a  hard  and 
dry  system,  which  has  no  sympathies,  and  only  proposes  to 
suffering  humanity  a  bundle  of  unwelcome  truths  which  it 
affirms  to  be  natural  laws.     In  many  cases  these  are  neither 
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truths  nor  laws,  but  paradoxes,  which  have  not  even  the 
merit  of  experimental  inductions,  but  at  the  best  are  doubtful 
tendencies  elevated  to  the  rank  of  principles.  I  cannot  take 
up  any  ordinary  work  on  political  economy  without  finding 
in  every  page  a  dogma  which  is  controverted  by  facts,  and, 
with  the  great  exception  of  Adam  Smith,  I  know  no  writer 
in  England  \\\\o  has  been  at  the  pains  to  verify  what  he 
confidently  affirms  by  the  evidence  of  what  has  actually  taken 
place.  Mr.  Mill  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  human  liberty,  and 
deserves  all  honour  for  his  labours  on  behalf  of  it,  but  I  do 
not  remember  that  throughout  his  work  on  political  economy 
he  has  been  at  the  pains  to  point  out  how  powerful  a  factor 
the  law  of  parochial  settlement  has  been  in  bringing  about 
the  unthrift  and  recklessness  of  the  working  classes,  or 
how  it  has  stereotyped  improvidence  and  justified  incon- 
tinence. 

No  trifling  percentage  of  the  funds  collected  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  was  expended  in  litigation  on  the  cases 
which  sprang  out  of  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  It  was  an  evil 
inheritance  to  the  English  people,  perhaps  the  worst  Act  of 
the  worst  Parliament  which  ever  sat,  but  it  was  a  Potosi,  an 
Eldorado  to  the  lawyers.  Many  a  barrister  owed  his  place 
in  Parliament  and  on  the  Bench  to  his  skill  in  arguing  settle- 
ment cases,  to  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  was  able  to  tighten 
the  bonds  on  the  peasant.  The  wealthy  landowners  clung  to 
it  with  desperate  tenacity,  for  it  increased  their  rents  at  the 
expense,  of  the  occupiers  and  the  poor.  What  mattered  it 
to  them  that  the  English  peasant's  life  was  aged  soon  after 
his  prime,  if  they  could  get  cheap  labour  and  increasing  rents  .'' 
The  whole  force  of  law  was  for  nearly  two  centuries  directed 
towards  the  solution  of  this  problem,  How  much  oppression 
can  the  English  people  endure,  how  much  privation,  misery, 
starvation,  without  absolutely  destroying  the  labour  on  which 
growing  rents  depended  .■*  We,  in  our  generation,  though 
a  portion  of  this  evil  has  been  prevented  for  the  future, 
inherit  the  outcome  of  these  two  centuries,  and  with  it 
problems  of  the  gravest  kind  daily  pressing  for  solution, 
and  to  which  it  is  idle  to  offer  the  nostrums  of  ov^er-population. 
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emigration,  competition,  and  the  other  formularies  of  an  ideal 
society. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  tlie 
Berkshire  magistrates,  struck  with  the  appalling  discrepancy 
between  wages  and  the  price  of  food, — for  the  labour  of  the 
peasant  could  only  procure  him  for  several  years  one-eighth 
of  the  amount  of  wheat  which  the  same  person  could  have 
earned  before  1540, — met  and  proposed,  not  that  the  mis- 
chievous law  of  Elizabeth  which  established  quarter  sessions 
wages  should  be  repealed,  or  that  the  infamous  law  of  paro- 
chial settlement  should  be  done  away,  but  that  able-bodied 
labourers  should  have  their  wages  supplemented  by  allow- 
ances from  the  overseer,  proportionate  to  the  number  of  their 
children  or  the  general  charges  of  their  family.  By  this 
means  they  would  be  able  to  prevent  a  general  increase  of 
wages,  to  fix  the  wages  of  the  single  and  the  childless  at 
a  low  amount,  and  compel  all  occupiers  to  contribute  towards 
the  cost  of  agricultural  operations.  This  expedient,  sanctioned 
by  the  courts,  and,  indeed,  implied  by  9  Geo.  I.,  cap.  7,  and 
22  Geo.  III.,  cap.  83,  was  known  as  the  allowance  system,  and 
has  been  criticised  adversely,  not  for  its  manifest  harshness 
and  injustice  in  giving  that  as  charity  which  was  due  for 
work,  but  because  it  removed  a  check  on  population,  at  that 
time  not  much  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  which 
now  subsists  in  infinitely  greater  comfort  in  England  than 
the  lesser  number  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

The  English  Poor  Law  would  have  ultimately  devoured  the 
rent  of  all  open  parishes,  that  is,  those  in  which  there  were 
many  owners,  and  consequently  the  possibility  of  housing  the 
poor,  and  have  enormously  exalted  the  rent  of  all  close  parishes, 
i.e.y  those  in  which  there  was  one  owner  only,  who  cleared  off 
every  cottage  on  his  domain,  had  it  not  been  for  the  almost 
simultaneous  discovery  of  steam  power  and  the  substitution 
of  machine  for  hand-loom  weaving.  The  capitalist  inventors 
of  these  processes  found  that  they  wanted  labour  (though  at 
first  it  appeared  that  the  discoveries  would  dispense  with 
labour),  and  were  therefore  indifferent  to  the  contingencies  of 
an  unlicensed   settlement.     But  it  may  be  doubted   whether 
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their  discoveries  were  an  immediate  boon  to  labour.  The 
parochial  system  of  relief  must  have  been  condemned  long 
before  it  was  imperfectly  abandoned,  when  the  system  of  close 
and  open  parishes  had  been  thoroughly  developed  and  the 
outrageous  injustice  of  the  practice  had  been  exhibited  in  its 
fulness.  The  wages  of  the  mill-hand  were  settled  by  the 
justices,  like  those  of  the  artizan  and  peasant.  Children  and 
women  were  worked  for  long  hours  in  the  mill,  and  the 
Arkwrights  and  Peels  and  a  multitude  more  built  up  colossal 
fortunes  on  the  misery  of  labour.  Any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  workmen  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  labour 
at  better  rates  was  met  with  stern  repression,  any  overt  act 
with  sharp  punishment.  The  English  workmen  earned  all 
the  wealth  and  bore  nearly  all  the  cost  during  that  long  war 
on  which  the  fortunes  of  manufacturers  and  landowners,  the 
glory  of  statesmen  and  generals,  were  founded.  High  profits 
were  extracted  from  the  labour  of  little  children,  and  the  race 
was  starved  and  stunted  while  millowners,  landowners,  and 
stock-jobbers  collected  their  millions  from  the  toils  of  those 
whose  wages  they  regulated  and  whose  strength  they  ex- 
hausted. The  student  of  economical  forces  can  tell  whence 
that  wealth  came  by  which  England  stood  almost  single- 
handed  against  Europe,  and  subsidized  the  wretched  govern- 
ments whom  Napoleon  humiliated, — governments  which  were 
saved  by  their  subjects,  but  who  repaid  these  subjects  with  the 
Holy  Alliance,  a  name,  after  that  of  the  League  of  the  Public 
Good,  which  was  the  most  hypocritical  lie  ever  forged  in  the 
devil's  chancery.  The  story  of  the  workman's  sufferings  is  told 
by  Mr.  Porter  in  his  "  Progress  of  the  Nation." 

At  last,  and  not  at  its  deepest  midnight,  a  change  began. 
The  laws  directed  against  the  right  of  workmen  to  combine 
together  in  order  to  sell  their  wages  in  the  best  market,  which 
had  lasted  for  nearly  five  centuries,  were  repealed  in  1824. 
So  was  the  Quarter  Sessions  assessment  of  wages.  The 
workman  was  not  indeed  free  to  find  his  market,  for  the  law 
of  parochial  settlement  remained,  as  the  shadow  of  it 
remains  to  this  day.  But  a  trade  union  ceased  to  be  a 
crime.      It   was    no  longer   forbidden  by   law.      It  was  not, 
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indeed,   under   the   protection   of  law  ;  and  I  conceive  that 
much  of  the  savagery  which  for  a  long  time  characterized  the/ 
conduct  of  trade  unions  was  due  to  the  outlawry  under  which  \ 
those  wholesome  institutions  were  placed. 

F'or  nearly  five  centuries  the  legislature  had  declared  that 
labour  partnerships,  that  is,  associations  of  working  men 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  labour  collectively  to 
the  best  advantage,  were  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  The 
motive  for  this  repression  was  never  concealed.  It  was 
designed  in  order  to  increase  and  secure  rents  and  profits  at 
the  cost  of  wages.  For  two  centuries  it  failed,  for  nearly 
three  it  succeeded.  The  experience  of  the  English  workman 
had  been  of  its  success.  It  was  therefore  in  human  nature 
that  he  should  believe  in  the  efiicacy  of  that  which  the 
legislature  had  so  long  striven  to  repress.  It  is  commonly 
noted  that  those  men  who  have  been  persecuted  are  more 
apt  to  be  intolerant,  when  the  persecution  has  passed  away, 
than  those  who  have  never  been  oppressed.  It  is  much  more 
reasonable,  then,  that  those  who  have  been  denied  a  right 
should  conceive  that  the  right  is  of  inestimable  value  and 
should  overrate  its  efficacy.  Stolen  waters  are  sweet,  says 
the  Hebrew  apothegm,  and  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant. 
But  such  joys  are  as  nothing  to  the  early  delight  of  obtaining 
a  liberty  which  has  hitherto  been  forbidden.  One  has  a  right 
also  to  ask  a  reason  for  any  restraint  put  on  us.  A  workman 
nn'ght  have  laid  out  his  money  better  at  his  master's  tally  shop 
than  at  the  village  store.  But  he  objected  to  being  forced  to 
buy  there,  and  rightly.  The  public-house  may  be  a  con- 
venient place  even  for  a  total  abstainer  to  receive  his  wages 
in,  but  a  master  should  not  be  allowed,  and  latterly  has  not 
been  allowed,  to  elect  such  a  place,  and  constrain  his  workmen 
to  take  their  money  there,  for  all  the  Liberty  and  Property 
Defence  League  may  say. 

Eleven  years  after  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  against  combina-  I 
tion  the  new  Poor  Law  was  enacted.    The  change  was  needed, 
but  it  should  have  followed,  not   preceded,  the  repeal  of  the  ( 
Corn  Laws.     The  Corn  Laws  were  defended   on  the  ground 
that  if  they  raised  the  price  of  food  the  Poor  Law  assured  ' 
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the  peasant  his  subsistence  from  the  land.  The  Act  of  1835 
I  took  away  this  right,  except  under  hard  conditions,  but  it  left 
the  artificial  scarcity.  The  result  was  that  for  once  in  English 
history  a  genuine  communistic  movement  took  root  in  the 
minds  of  the  English  workmen,  for  Chartism  had  only  a 
political  mask,  the  principal  object  of  the  organization  being 
the  repeal  of  the  new  Poor  Law.  When  the  Corn  Laws  were 
repealed,  the  movement  collapsed.  If  it  be  ever  revived,  the 
motive  force  will  be  the  laws  and  customs  which  direct  the 
devolution  and  permit  the  settlement  of  land ;  laws  and 
customs  which  are  barbarisms,  and  would  be  infinitely 
grotesque,  if  they  were  not  infinitely  mischievous  and  in- 
finitely dangerous.  Already  there  is  an  ominous  sympathy 
with  the  theory  for  making  that  a  national  estate  which 
Englishmen  have  been  studiously  excluded  from  sharing  by 
ordinary  purchase  as  private  owners.  A  political  interest, 
like  a  political  party,  may  seem  to  be  strong  when  it  is,  after 
all,  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  If  it  topples  over,  strength 
and  weakness  are  all  one. 

I  Three  processes  have  been  adopted  by  the  working  classes, 
each  of  which  has  had  a  vast,  and  should  have  an  increasing 
influence  in  bettering  the  condition  of  labour  and  making  the 
problem  of  dealing  with  individual  distress,  however  caused, 
easier  and  readier.  They  should  be  viewed  by  statesmen 
with  unqualified  favour,  and  be  treated  by  working  men  as 
the  instruments  by  which  they  can  regain  and  consolidate  the 
best  interests  of  labour.  They  are  trade  unionism,  or,  as  I 
prefer  to  call  it,  labour  partnership  ;  co-operation,  or  the 
combination  in  the  same  individuals  of  the  function  of  labour 
and  capital  ;  and  benefit  associations,  or  the  machinery  of  a 
mutual  insurance  society.  So  important  do  I  conceive  these 
aids  to  the  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  elevation  of  the 
working  classes  to  be,  that  I  would,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
thought  reactionary,  limit  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  the 
franchise,  parliamentary  and  local,  to  those,  and  those  only, 
who  entered  into  these  three  guilds — the  guild  of  labour,  the 
guild  of  production  and  trade,  and  the  guild  of  mutual  help. 
Nor   do   I  think  it    extravagant   to  believe  that   were  those 
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associations  rendered  general,  and  finally  universal,  the  social 
problems  which  distress  all  and  alarm  many  would  ultimately 
arrive  at  a  happy  solution.  The  first  and  third  are  only  re- 
vivals of  ancestral  practice,  the  second  is  not  very  unlike  the 
habit  which  prevailed  in  ages  which  I  hope  I  have  made  in 
some  degree  familiar.  I  must,  however,  advert  to  them  in 
another  chapter,  for  this  is  already  unduly  long.  Only  let 
me  assure  my  readers,  that  though  it  is  a  foolish  dream  to 
think  that  everything  was  better  in  the  past,  it  is  arrogant 
presumption  to  conclude  that  all  progress  is  a  modern 
acquisition,  and  that  we  can  complacently  despise  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors.  Would  that  we  could  unite  the  opulence 
of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth, 
and  diffuse  or  distribute  both. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ENGLISH    HUSBANDRY   FROM   THE   RISE   IN    PRICES. 

Identity  of  Agricultural  Operations  for  Four  Centuries — The  Three  Course  Sys- 
tem— The  Communal  Field  a  Loss — Enclosures  in  Early  Times— The  Price 
of  Wool  and  Sheep  Feeding — Causes  Stimulating  the  Practice — Latimer's 
Account  of  Farmers — The  Tenant's  Charges  and  Profits  Equalized,  except 
in  Labour  on  Land — ^The  Margin  for  Increased  Rent — The  College  Act  of 
1576 — Fines  on  Renewal — The  Monks  and  Fines — Their  Adoption  by  Cor- 
porations and  Private  Owners — The  Successive  Tenancies  of  Lease  on  Fine, 
of  Repairing  Lease,  and  of  Tenancies  at  Will — The  Pamphlet  of  W.  S. — 
The  Cultivation  of  Hops — The  Source  of  Better  Agriculture,  Holland — The 
War  of  Dutch  Independence — Its  Effects — The  Truce  of  1609 — Agriculture 
in  Herefordshire,  16 10,  and  Vaughan — Gabriel  Plattes,  his  Comments  on  the 
Tenant  Farmer— The  True  Place  of  Rent— Blith  and  Hartlib— The  Growth 
of  Opulence  after  the  Restoration — The  County  Assessments  of  1636  and 
1693 — Houghton's  Tables — Gregory  King's  Estimates  of  Population,  Income, 
and  Savings — Productive  and  Unproductive  Classes — The  Information  this 
Gives  as  to  English  Society — The  Origin  of  Savings — The  Restoration  of  the 
Currency  and  the  Bank  of  England. 

THERE  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  English  husbandry 
was  improved  or  even  altered  for  nearly  four  centuries, 
'i.e.,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  is  even  some  reason  to  conclude,  if  we  can 
trust  the  complaints  of  the  first  English  writer  on  agriculture, 
Fitzherbert,  whose  two  works  were  published  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  in  certain 
directions  husbandry  had  retrograded,  that  the  crops  of  his 
day  had  become  less  plentiful  than  they  were  in  a  previous 
age,  and  that  the  use  of  such  fertilizers  as  the  skill  of  the  age 
recognized  was  declining.  This  author  expressly  states  that 
the  uncertainty  of  the  tenant's  position,  the  risk  that  he  may 
not  recover  his  outlay,  and  the  power  which  the  landlord  of 
a  tenancy  on  a  short  lease  had  of  raising  the  rent  against  a 
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sitting  tenant,  were  discouragements  to  the  practice  of  marl- 
ing and  liming  lands,  and  that  the  alarms  and  risks  of  the 
sitting  tenant  were  paralleled  by  the  slovenliness  and  want  of 
energy  which  were  now  exhibited  by  the  freeholder.  Fitz- 
herbert  is  the  first  to  raise  the  complaint,  reiterated  by  writers 
on  agriculture  in  one  form  or  another  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  that  the  danger  to  English  husbandry  lies  in  the  in- 
security of  the  tenant,  in  the  rapacity  of  the  landlord,  and 
in  the  impossibility  of  developing  self-reliance  and  courage 
under  the  terms  of  a  precarious  tenure. 

The  process  of  English  agriculture  during  all  this  period  I 
was  a  three  course  system — of  wheat  in  the  first  year,  of  a 
crop  of  oats  or  barley  or  beans,  peas  or  vetches  in  the 
second,  and  a  bare  fallow  in  the  third.  This  is  the  course 
regularly  prescribed  by  the  authorities  at  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury,  to  their  bailiffs  on  their  numerous  and  valuable 
estates  in  Kent.  The  writer  on  husbandry  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  contemplates  the 
possibility  of  land  being  of  such  exceptional  fertility  as  to 
bear  an  annual  crop  of  corn.  But  I  have  found  no  such 
estate,  though  I  have  examined  the  records  of  the  best  and 
most  careful  cultivation  on  some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in 
England.  The  course,  indeed,  was  inevitable.  During  all  the 
period  on  which  I  am  commenting  the  English  farmer  had 
nothing  but  arable  crops,  meadow  hay,  the  pasture  of  closes, 
and  the  run  of  common  grass  to  depend  on.  He  had  no 
winter  roots  and  no  artificial  grasses  with  which  to  vary  his 
rotation.  The  system  of  open  fields  made  it  impossible  to 
pen  sheep  upon  land,  even  if  the  grass  on  the  balks  or  the 
weeds  and  straw  left  on  the  stubbles  had  been  sufficient 
forage.  Sheep  were  kept  under  cover  from  November  to 
May  because  there  was  no  forage  for  them  out  of  doors. 
For  the  same  reason  cattle  were  housed.  Animal  manure 
was  of  the  highest  value,  and  was  saved  with  care.  The 
farmer  was  advised,  when  he  was  about  to  let  his  sheep  out 
of  fold,  to  drive  them  gently  for  a  while  round  the  fold,  in 
order  that  they  might  add  to  his  stock  of  manure  within  the 
fold  during-  this  exercise. 
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It  is  perhaps  remarkable  that  systematic  steps  were  not 
taken    at    an  early  period    in    the  direction  of   that  form  of 

\  enclosure  under  which  the  lands  in  common  arable  or  lammas 
fields  might  be  assigned,  to  the  advantage  of  any  one,  in 
severalty,  according  to  the  extent  of  each  person's  holding. 

'  At  an  early  period  it  was  recognised  that  land  held  in  severalty 
was  worth  25  per  cent,  more  than  land  of  equal  quality  held 
in  the  lammas  field  ;  and  that  when  such  distributions  and 
assignments  were  made,  the  land  was  found  to  be  far  more 
serviceable.     But  the    habits  of  agriculturists    are  very  con- 

A  servative,  and  the  smaller  proprietors  had,  or  believed  they 
had,  a  considerable  advantage  in  the  run  of  feed  in  which 
they   shared    when    the    crops    were    gathered.     There    were 

^  beyond  question  numerous  enclosures  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Much  of  this  had  been  wood,  always  considered,  even  when 
pasture  and  pannage  were  permitted  within  it,  as  much  more 
the  lord's  property  than  the  ordinary  common  of  pasture 
was,  the  fee  simple  of  which,  subject  to  communal  rights,  was 
also  in  the  lord.  But  it  appears  that  a  considerable  enclosure 
of  ordinary  common  of  pasture  went  on,  under  one  plea  or 
another,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  particularly 
in  the  latter,  for  complaints  are  rife  about  the  practice.  It  is 
said  that  Ket's  Norfolk  rebellion  was  due  to  discontent  about 
enclosures  in  that  county,  and  that  similar  disaffection  was 
manifested  elsewhere.  It  is  probable  that  other  and  stronger 
motives  were  at  work ;  but  the  statement  that  the  peasantry 
were  stirred  to  sedition  by  these  practices  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  practice  was  general. 

For  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  wool  was 
at  a  very  high  price,  being  "is.  \\d.  for  the  tod  of  28  lbs. 
During  the  next  no  years,  the  average  price  of  the  same 
quantity  is  5^-.  6,\d.  In  the  forty  years  from  1541  to  1580, 
the  price  is  I'js.  A^d.,  i.e.,  it  had  risen  more  than  threefold  in 
price.  Wool  growing,  therefore,  was  the  most  profitable 
employment  of  agricultural  capital.  In  the  existing  state 
of  the  English  currency,  and  till  its  reformation  by  Elizabeth, 
it  was  also  the  most  advantageous  means  by  which  the 
producer    could    obtain    the    benefit    of  good    merchantable 
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money.  I  cannot,  indeed,  assert  that  the  extraordinary- 
price  of  the  tod  of  wool  during  Edward's  reign,  when  it  was 
over  20s.,  can  be  interpreted  in  good  coin,  but  it  is  plain  that 
the  stimulus  of  so  exalted  a  price,  four  times  the  old  average, 
must  have  had  its  effect  on  agriculture.  Even  the  moderate 
rise  of  about  eighteen  per  cent,  in  Henry's  reign  had  power- 
fully assisted  the  development  of  sheep-farming  in  England, 
and  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  king  and  the  legislature 
to  the  reputed  evils  of  the  practice ;  but  the  stimulus  of  later 
prices  was  still  stronger.  Besides,  a  violent  change  in  the 
ownership  of  large  tracts  of  land  had  followed  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  the  confiscation  of  the  guild  lands,  and 
to  some  extent  the  spoliation  of  the  secular  clergy.  The 
new  owners  got  the  land,  under  conditions,  burdened  with 
the  leases  which  the  monks  had,  foreseeing  the  coming  storm, 
made  with  their  tenants.  But  unlike  the  old  owners,  the 
adventurers  of  the  Reformation  were  not  in  the  older  sense 
of  the  word  capitalist  landlords,  and  to  such  persons  sheep- 
farming  was  the  easiest  and  most  profitable  mode  of  increas- 
ing their  revenues.  The  dissolution  was  virtually  a  new 
conquest,  and  the  successors  of  the  monks  had  no  motive 
in  dealing  with  their  new  tenants  beyond  that  of  interpreting, 
their  own  interests  in  the  harshest  manner. 

Complaints  made  about  the  spoliation  of  the  tenants'  im- 
provements and  good  husbandry  by  a  penal  rise  in  rents, 
with  the  alternative  of  eviction  and  loss,  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
made  by  Fitzherbert  before  the  king  and  the  pope  quarrelled, 
and  while  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was  only  a  talk 
in  the  air,  as  it  had  been  for  more  than  a  century.  The  com- 
plaint of  Latimer  in  his  Thirty-first  Sermon  is  well-known. 
"  His  father,"  he  says,  "had  a  farm  of  £'^  or  £/\  a  year,"  that 
is,  according  to  the  regular  rent  of  land  at  the  time,  of  from 
120  to  160  acres  arable,  with  considerable  communal  rights 
of  pasture.  "  On  this  he  employed  six  labourers.  He  had 
walk  for  a  hundred  sheep,  and  his  wife  milked  thirty  cows, 
which  also,  of  course,  must  have  mainly  subsisted  in 
summer  on  the  common  pasture.  He  served  on  summons 
as    a  mounted  yeoman,  and    repaired  to  the  king's    banner 
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at  Blackheath,  receiving  pay  when  he  had  joined  his  troop. 
He  gave  his  daughters  portions,  ^5  or  10  marks  a  piece,  kept 
hospitality,  and  gave  alms  to  the  poor,  from  the  profits  of 
his  tenancy.  The  present  farmer  gives  £16  a.  year  for  the 
same  holding,  and  has  no  surplus  for  the  king's  taxes,  for 
his  own  savings,  for  his  children's  advancement,  or  for  the 
poor."  On  such  a  tenancy  and  with  such  a  rent  the  bishop's 
father  might,  in  the  cheap  days  of  the  previous  generation, 
have  lived  plentifully  and  saved  considerably. 

An  examination  into  the  prices  of  the  time  will  show  that 
the  tenant  farmer,  no  improvement  having  been  effected  in 
the  art  of  agriculture,  and  no  economy  in  production  being 
therefore  possible,  could  only  afford  a  very  moderate  increase 
of  rent  to  his  landlord  if  he  were  to  remain  in  the  same 
condition  as  he  was  in  before.  His  corn,  his  wool,  his  cattle 
and  sheep,  his  dairy  products  got  far  higher  prices.  But  his 
outgoings,  with  one  exception,  were  exalted  in  just  the  same 
proportion  as  his  increased  takings  were.  In  point  of  fact,  if 
we  exclude  from  the  average  of  his  corn  prices  such  years 
as  1551,  1555-6,  1563,  1573,  1576-7,  which  were  years  of 
positive  scarcity,  when  the  high  prices  only  partially 
compensated  for  deficient  harvests,  the  cost  of  his  necessary 
expenditure,  being  greater,  relatively,  than  the  increased 
price  which  he  obtained  for  his  products,  would  leave  him  a 
very  narrow  margin  for  a  possible  increase  of  rent,  an  increase 
which  might  not  be  discovered  by  a  fair  landlord,  and  would 
certainly  be  disputed  by  a  tenant.  If  any  person  is  at  the 
pains  to  draw  up  a  balance  sheet  of  a  farmer's  probable 
receipts  and  expenditure,  calculated  on  the  known  prices  of 
all  which  he  needed,  and  on  the  equally  well  known  market 
value  of  what  he  had  to  sell,  he  will  find  that,  were  the 
farmer  to  keep  his  old  position,  the  increase  of  rent  would  be 
very  small;  and  if  such  an  inquirer  were  to  turn,  as  I  have 
been  able  to  turn,  to  the  actual  rents  paid  and  received  by 
landlords  for  the  occupation  of  land  which  had  been  rented 
before  and  after  the  change,  he  would  find  that  a  fair  landlord 
got  very  little  increase  of  rent  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  one  item  of  cost  his  outlay  would  certainly  be  lessened. 
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He  paid  less  for  wages.  But  when  we  examine  the  outgoings 
of  such  a  tenancy  as  that  occupied  by  Latimer's  father,  we 
shall  find  that  the  gains  here  were  inconsiderable.  On  a  large 
estate,  such  as  used  to  be  cultivated  by  the  bailiff  of  a 
capitalist  landowner,  the  cost  of  labour  is  a  considerable 
sum.  The  landowner,  besides  the  bailiff,  whose  time  was 
generally  occupied  by  superintendence,  and  who  did,  I  have 
good  reason  to  think,  little  more  labour  than  that  of  sowing, 
which  was  demanded  of  him,  had  to  hire  two  or  three  carters, 
two  or  three  ploughmen,  a  shepherd  or  two,  to  make  an 
establishment  for  the  dairy  and  cheese  room,  besides  en- 
gaging cowherds  and  other  hinds.  The  labour  of  mowing 
and  harvesting,  of  thrashing  and  winnowing  is  generally 
hired.  But  Latimer's  father  would  have  guided  the  plough, 
sowed  the  seed,  done  most  of  the  sheep-shearing,  have  taken 
his  part  at  least  in  the  corn  harvest,  while  his  wife  milked 
the  cows  and  superintended  the  dairy  with  her  daughters. 
The  sons  of  such  a  husbandman  could  have  done  generally 
the  rest  of  the  farm  work.  The  six  hands  which  he  employed, 
a  complete  staff  for  the  extent  which  I  have  assigned  to  his 
arable  farm,  being,  with  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  one  man  to 
every  twenty  acres,  or  precisely  the  labour  which  Arthur 
Young,  two  centuries  afterwards,  thought  was  the  full  quota 
of  generous  and  effective  husbandry,  must  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  on  work  connected 
with  the  common  pasture,  the  carts,  and  the  sheep-fold. 
Now  if,  as  is  highly  probable,  these  men  in  later  times, 
always  provided  there  was  room  for  their  employment,  were 
boarded  as  well  as  paid  wages,  the  expense  of  the  former 
part  of  the  bargain  would  rise  with  the  rise  in  prices,  and  the 
saving  on  the  latter  part  would  be  trivial.  I  concluded  from 
divers  calculations  that  one  estate  which  brought  in  rent  to  the 
amount  of  ;,ri2  under  the  old  system  could  not  have  been 
raised  to  more  than  ;^i6  to  ^18,  even  under  the  Act  of  1576; 
and  on  examining  an  account  of  the  rent  actually  paid  in  the 
existing  accounts  of  its  owners,  1  found  that,  in  1590,  the  rent 
was  £16  lys.  6d. 

The  Act  of  1576  was  passed   in  order  to  remedy  the  in- 
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elasticity  of  rents  in  the  case  of  certain  corporations.  It 
provided  that  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
those  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  should  receive  a  third  of  their 
rents  in  wheat  and  malt,  or  their  equivalent  values  in  money, 
at  the  best  price  on  the  market  days  of  the  four  towns, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Windsor,  and  Winchester,  which  were 
nearest  to  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas.  The  converse  of  the 
rule  prescribed  in  this  celebrated  law,  from  which  all  the 
information  as  to  corn  prices  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  has  hitherto  been  derived,  had  long 
been  the  practice  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  where  the  land- 
owners had  received  part  of  their  rents  in  kind  under  the 
covenants  of  their  leases,  the  tenant  stipulating  to  pay  in 
wheat  at  6s.  Sd.  the  quarter,  in  malt  at  4^-.,  or  in  sheep  at  2s., 
when  the  market  price  was  greatly  in  excess  of  these  rates. 
The  merit  of  Elizabeth's  Act  is  given  to  Burleigh.  He 
copied  it,  I  make  no  doubt,  from  a  practice  which  had  been 
familiar  to  him  when  he  had  been  a  student  at  Cambridge, 
and  probably  at  the  instance  of  those  who  found  how  difficult 
it  was  to  increase  rents.  The  rule  which  was  prescribed  in 
the  case  of  a  few  corporations  became  the  custom  with 
others.  But  a  commoner  method,  and  one  which  in  course 
of  time  became  very  characteristic  of  tenancies,  especially 
those  held  from  corporations,  though  far  from  infrequent  in 
the  case  of  individuals,  was  that  of  the  fine  on  the  renewal 
of  a  lease. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
made  it  difficult  to  procure  increases  of  rack-rent,  except 
very  slowly.  The  population,  especially  that  which  was 
engaged  in  agriculture,  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  move, 
for  law  was  powerfully  assisting  custom  in  stereotyping  the 
distinction  between  town  and  country,  artizan  and  farm-hand. 
Tenants  from  a  distance  were  not  to  be  expected,  and  tenants 
on  the  spot  were,  I  suspect,  very  slowly  willing  to  accept  a 
rise  in  rents,  except  under  strong  compulsion.  Either 
Latimer  was  exaggerating  the  case  when  he  speaks  of  a 
farmer  within  his  knowledge  and  in  a  single  generation  sub- 
mittinsf  to  a  fourfold  rise  in  rent,  or  the  case  must  have  been 
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too  exceptional  to  become  the  basis  of  an  inference,  as  most 
persons  have  made  it.  That  a  rise  in  rents  was  directly 
effected  I  have  no  doubt.  That  in  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  they  were  increased  six  or  eight  fold  is  ex- 
ceedingly probable,  if  not  certain.  But  that  it  required  strong 
and  continuous  pressure  to  effect  this  result  is  more  certain, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  cases  in  which  rents 
were  earliest  enhanced  were  those  of  the  monastic  lessees, 
when  their  terms  came  to  an  end. 

The  monks  are  credited  with  having  foreseen  the  catas- 
trophe which  was  impending,  and  with  having  invented  or 
adopted  the  Fine.  The  customary  tenants,  who  were  the 
lineal  successors  of  the  serf,  had  always  been  liable  to  fines 
on  alienation,  which  must  at  first  have  been  excessively  rare, 
and  on  succession,  which  nmst  have  been  regular,  and  soon 
became  fixed.  In  course  of  time  and  during  the  land  hunger  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  persons  of  free,  knightly,  perhaps  of  noble 
origin,  became  purchasers  of  copyholds,  and  thereupon  liable 
to  such  incidents  of  villeinage  as  still  remained,  while  they 
aided  in  extinguishing  others,  which  were  derogatory  and 
obsolete.  But  fines  were  assuredly  paid  both  on  surrender 
and  admission.  The  practice  was  copied  in  the  grant  of  leases. 
One  can  quite  understand  how  a  fine  on  admission  to  a  lease 
of  lands  for  a  term  of  years,  for  a  life,  or  for  lives,  which 
became  exceedingly  common,  universal  in  the  case  of  cor- 
porations, and  general  in  that  of  private  owners,  should  be 
employed  by  the  monasteries  with  a  view  to  getting  a  con- 
siderable lump  sum  at  the  commencement  of  a  lease,  which 
should  be  drawn  up  for  a  lengthy  term,  in  place  of  the  mere 
handsel  which  such  a  fine  originally  was.  Now  it  is  plain 
that  a  tenant,  who  was  informed  that,  at  a  certain  period 
during  the  continuance  of  his  lease,  when  it  had  a  long  time 
still  to  run,  he  might  surrender  and  renew  it  on  the  same 
terms  if  he  were  willing  to  pay  a  sum  down,  would  discover 
in  such  a  bargain  an  advantageous  arrangement  for  himself; 
and  the  landowner  might  in  such  a  manner  believe  that  he 
could  virtually  get  a  better  and  a  less  invidious  rent  than  he 
could  by  running  out  the  term  and  making  a  fresh  bargain. 

29     . 
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I  do  not  find  the  renewable  lease  on  customary  rents,  and 
on  the  payment  of  a  fine  in  anticipation  of  rents,  prior  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  though  I  have  examined  many  hundred 
rent  rolls,  and  in  particular  those  of  the  corporations,  which 
invariably  adopted  the  practice  as  soon  as  ever  the  event  of 
greater  crops  at  less  cost  made  a  rise  in  natural  or  economical 
rent,  at  first  possible  and  next  necessary.  These  leases, 
known  afterwards  as  beneficial  leases,  were  universal  in  the 
case  of  some  owners,  and  frequent  among  others,  and  were 
exceedingly  common,  I  am  persuaded,  during  the  whole  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  They  were  succeeded,  in  the  case 
o^  ordinary  landowners,  by  the  long  lease  of  the  eighteenth, 
in  which  the  obligation  of  doing  repairs  is  often  put  by 
bargain  on  the  tenant,  and  in  the  nineteenth  by  the  tenancy 
at  will,  or  from  year  to  year,  the  common  form  of  English 
occupancy  at  present,  with  the  old  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  to  effect  the  permanent  improvements,  the  tenant 
being  tied  down  to  good  husbandry  only.  These  are  the 
outcome  of  the  inflated  prices  which  prevailed  during  the 
period  17801820.  These  prices  were  due  to  the  stimulus 
given  to  population  by  the  discoveries  of  Watt,  Arkwright, 
and  others,  and  the  growing  demand  for  labour,  the  con- 
tinuance of  unpropitious  seasons,  the  incidence  of  a  great 
European  war,  and  the  existence  of  a  restrictive  corn  law. 

A  remarkable  pamphlet,  long  supposed  to  ha\"e  been 
written  by  Shakespeare,  and  now  known  to  be  the  work  of 
William  Stafiford,  was  published  in  158 1.  It  is  a  dialogue  be- 
tween five  persons,  a  husbandman,  a  manufacturer,  a  merchant, 
a  knight,  and  a  doctor,  i.e.,  a  person  who  was  more  or  les^ 
competent  to  interpret  the  facts.  All  complain — the  husband- 
man, that  arable  land  is  enclosed  and  turned  into  pasture, 
that  rents  are  raised  and  labour  is  unemployed ;  the  manu- 
facturer, that  labour  is  dearer  and  labourers  worse  off;  the 
merchant,  that  the  towns  are  decaying,  and  customers  are 
scarce  at  these  enhanced  prices  ;  the  knight,  that  in  the  uni- 
versal exaltation  of  prices  rent  has  by  no  means  followed, 
and  that  they  who  live  by  their  land  are  stinted,  and  find 
no  remedy  except  in  keeping  land  in  their  own  hands    and 
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storing  it  with  stock.  The  doctor,  who  deals  with  the  situa- 
tion, states  that  he  does  not  think  matters  would  be  mended 
if  a  successful  attempt  were  made  to  revert  to  the  old  prices 
by  proclamation  or  by  law.  It  is  allowed  that  commodities 
are  plentiful ;  the  question  is  why  prices  are  high,  why  com- 
plaints are  general  and  employment  scanty.  The  facts  were 
plain  enough, — prices  had  been  rapidly  rising  since  1576. 

We  are  in  a  better  position  to  interpret  the  facts  of  the 
situation  than  an  observer,  however  acute  he  might  have 
been,  was  at  the  time  when  Stafford's  pamphlet  was  written. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  persons  who  profited  most 
by  the  rise  in  prices  were  the  yeomen  freeholders,  cultivating 
their  own  holdings,  and  the  tenant  farmers ;  that  the  land- 
holders had  a  struggle,  and  a  very  severe  one,  in  pressing 
their  rents  up  to  the  rate  which  should  compensate  them  for 
the  enhanced  prices  which  they  paid  in  their  capacity  as 
consumers ;  that  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes  were 
hardly  able  to  find  compensation  in  the  comparative  opulence 
of  the  occupiers,  as  contrasted  with  the  stint  which  those 
who  lived  on  rents  and  fixed  incomes  had  to  endure;  and 
that  the  working  classes,  as  is  always  the  case  when  prices 
are  advancing,  were  worst  off  of  all.  The  rise  in  prices  was 
first  effected  by  the  dishonest  and  fraudulent  act  of  the 
Government.  This  lasted  so  long,  that  prices  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  facts,  and  when  the  reform  came,  they  had 
become  habitual.  Occasions  arise  during  which  the  plenty 
of  tlie  seasons  seems  likely  to  depress  the  price  of  corn  to 
nearly  its  old  level,  as  in  the  nine  years  1564-72,  when  wheat 
was  \2s.  id.  a  quarter  on  the  average,  i.e.,  about  double  the 
old  price.  Soon,  however,  the  price  went  up  steadily,  as 
that  of  all  other  commodities  had  gone  up  and  was  in- 
creasing. 

There  was  only  one  direction  in  which  English  agriculture 
at  this  time  took  a  new  step.  This  was  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  hop.  The  use  of  hops  was  borrowed  from  the  Low 
Countries,  and  was  introduced  into  Eastern  England  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  practice  of  growing 
hops  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature  in    1552,  when 
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it  was  permitted  under  some  restraints.  The  earliest  litera- 
ture on  hop-planting  in  England  is  a  work  by  one  Reynold 
Scot  published  in  1576.  The  statements  made  in  this  trea- 
tise prove  that  the  whole  details  of  hop-growing,  picking, 
drying,  and  packing  were  borrowed  from  some  place  in  which 
the  process  had  long  been  familiar. 

The  first  movement  in  the  direction  of  general  agricultural 
improvement  came,  like  that  of  hop-growing,  from  the  Low 
Countries,  now  divided  into  two  parts, — the  obedient  Nether- 
lands, which  Alva  and  Parma  had  entirely  ruined,  and  the 
great  Republic  of  Holland,  which  had  now,  after  exertions 
the  most  heroic,  the  most  sustained,  the  most  useful  in  the 
whole  history  of  mankind,  achieved  its  independence.  The 
struggle  of  the  united  Netherlands  against  the  power  of 
Spain  is  in  the  history  of  modern  civilisation  what  the 
struggle  of  Greece  against  Persia  was  in  that  of  antiquity.  I 
do  not,  indeed,  affirm  that  if  Holland  had  been  vanquished 
the  results  would  have  been  so  considerable  to  the  human 
race  as  those  which  would  have  ensued  if  a  different  event 
had  been  recorded  from  the  fields  of  Marathon  and  Platea  and 
from  the  bays  of  Salamis  and  Mycale,  and  if  the  spirit  of 
continental  Greece  had  succumbed  to  the  same  force  which 
extinguished  the  genius  of  Ionia.  We  know  fairly  well 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence  had  Persia  been 
victorious  from  the  desolation  and  beggary  which  now  reign 
in  those  seats  of  ancient  culture  which  the  Turk  has  occu- 
pied. We  have  fortunately  been  unable  to  discern  what 
would  have  followed  if  the  Jesuit  and  the  Spaniard  had 
subdued  Amsterdam  as  they  subdued  Antwerp,  if  Holland 
had  been  delivered  over  to  the  Inquisition,  for  the  success  of 
the  Dutch  struggle  lightened  the  yoke  of  the  obedient 
provinces,  as  well  as  broke  the  strength  of  their  oppressor. 
To  the  philosopher  and  the  statesman,  the  square  of  the 
Binnenhof  should  be  the  holy  place  of  modern  Europe, 
because  there  the  greatest  problem  of  modern  history  was 
solved,  and  the  greatest  of  deliverances  planned  and  carried 
out.  Unhappily  for  Holland,  the  genius  of  three  generations 
of  the   House  of  Orange  was  believed  to  be  hereditary,  and 
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the  historical  republic  was  handed  over,  in  18 15,  to  a  new 
royal  family,  which  might  indeed  claim  descent  from  William 
the  Silent,  but  is  much  more  closely  akin  to  Paul  of  Russia. 
The  genius  of  the  House  of  Orange  perished  with  our  William 
the  Third. 

The  Hollanders  conferred  infinite  benefits  on  modern 
civilisation  beyond  those  which  were  derived  from  the 
spectacle  of  their  obstinate  struggle  for  freedom.  There  is 
nothing  which  they  did  not  teach.  They  were  the  first 
people  who  practised  toleration  for  all  religions,  though  they 
were  not  always  faithful  to  their  principles.  They  were 
scholars,  jurists,  diplomatists,  and  statesmen.  They  developed 
navigation  and  commercial  enterprise ;  founded  factories 
and  ruled  colonies.  They  discovered  the  principles  on  which 
trade  with  the  East  could  be  safely  and  continuously  con- 
ducted. They  were  the  inventors  of  modern  banking  and  of 
modern  finance.  The  experience  and  the  success  of  Holland 
aroused  the  wonder,  the  emulation,  the  envy  of  other  states. 
At  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  empires  of  the  West 
and  the  East,  of  the  Indies  of  Alexander  and  the  Indies  of 
Columbus  would  pass  under  their  sway.  Unhappily  for 
them,  the  Dutch  democracy,  always  swayed  by  the  House  of 
Orange,  took  the  side  of  the  Stuarts  during  the  great  civil 
war,  and  quarrelled  with  Puritan  England.  It  is  not  remark- 
able that  Charles  II.,  who  owed  his  safety,  his  very  life,  to 
the  Dutch  friends  of  his  family,  should  have  done  his  best 
after  his  restoration  to  ruin  his  benefactors,  to  stereotype  hos- 
tility between  the  two  great  commercial  powers  of  Western 
Europe,  and  to  plan  the  partition  of  the  republic. 

We  owe  the  improvements  in  English  agriculture  to 
Holland.  From  this  country  we  borrowed,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  centur}^,  the  cultivation  of  winter  roots, 
and  at  that  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  artificial  grasses. 
The  Dutch  had  practised  agriculture  with  the  patient  and 
minute  industry  of  market  gardeners.  They  had  tried  sucess- 
fully  to  cultivate  everything  to  the  uttermost  which  could  be 
used  for  human  food,  or  could  give  innocent  gratification  to 
a   refined    taste.     They  taught  agriculture  and    they   taught 
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gardening.  They  were  the  first  people  to  surround  their 
homesteads  with  flower-beds,  with  groves,  with  trim  parterres, 
with  the  finest  turf,  to  improve  fruit  trees,  to  seek  out  and 
perfect  edible  roots  and  herbs,  at  once  for  man  and  cattle. 
We  owe  to  the  Dutch  that  scurvy  and  leprosy  have  been 
banished  from  England,  that  continuous  crops  have  taken  the 
place  of  barren  fallows,  that  the  true  rotation  of  crops  has  been 
discovered  and  perfected,  that  the  population  of  these  islands 
has  been  increased,  and  that  tlie  cattle  and  sheep  in  England 
are  ten  times  what  they  were  in  numbers  and  three  times 
what  they  were  in  size  and  quality.  Even  now  the  ancient 
agricultural  skill  of  the  Hollander  is  not  extinct.  The  gar- 
deners of  Haarlem  still  purvey  roots  and  bulbs  of  flowers  for 
the  civilised  world,  and  there  is  much  which  the  English 
agriculturist  of  the  present  day  could  learn  with  advantage 
from  the  industry,  patience,  and  skill  of  the  Dutch  farmer, 
and  perhaps  will  learn,  when  England  is  relieved  from  the 
curse  of  her  present  land  system,  and  her  tenant  farmers  till 
the  land  under  the  same  guarantees  as  the  Dutchman  does. 

The  introduction  of  improvements  in  agriculture  from 
Holland  begins  with  the  truce  which  James  negotiated,  very 
much  to  his  credit,  between  Spain  and  Holland  in  1609.  The 
Spanish  Government,  though  wholly  unable  to  carry  on  the 
war,  was  very  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  revolted  provinces,  and  the  Dutch,  who  were  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  the  reality  of  independence  and  peace, 
under  any  form  or  no  form,  agreed  to  the  truce,  with  the 
certain  conviction  that  when  it  was  over  they  would  be 
stronger  than  ever.  Just  at  the  time  this  truce  was  made, 
and  before  the  changes  came,  one  Vaughan,  a  Herefordshire 
gentleman,  in  a  project  which  he  published  in  16 10  for  esta- 
blishing waterworks  in  the  "Golden  Vale  "  of  the  Wye,  gives  a 
picture  of  the  social  condition  of  the  district  where  he  lives. 
He  tells  us,  that  stretching  for  a  mile  and  a  half  on  either  side  of 
his  house  are  five  hundred  poor  cottagers,  who  are  entirely  en- 
gaged in  spinning  flax,  hemp,  and  hurds;  that  when  the  harvest 
is  over,  he  has  counted  three  hundred  persons  gleaning  in  one 
field.   He  observes  that  in  the  mountains  certain  provisions  are 
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very  cheap,  that  one  may  buy  twenty  eggs  for  a  penny,  and  a 
bullock  in  good  condition  for  26s.  Zd.  But  he  says  that  not 
two  sermons  had  been  preached  in  the  Golden  Vale  for  the 
last  two  centuries,  that  there  were  twenty-four  parishes  in 
the  hundred,  not  one  of  which  could  maintain  a  preaching 
minister,  and  that  the  people  in  the  Vale  surfeit  on  salmon  as 
the  Northamptonshire  men  do  on  fat  venison.  He  proposes 
that  to  relieve  the  poor  and  unemployed  population,  water 
power  should  be  employed  for  manufactures,  and  that  some 
thirty  looms  moved  by  the  abundant  stream  should  be  set  up 
for  spinning  and  weaving  woollen,  flaxen,  and  hempen  fabrics, 
and  even  silk,  promising  that  in  this  way  a  market  would  be 
found  for  a  far  larger  amount  of  agricultural  produce  than 
could  be  profitably  raised  or  grown  at  present.  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  this  Herefordshire  squire  suggested  the  adop- 
tion of  a  process  which  did  not  become  a  factor  in  English 
industry  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the 
publication  of  his  proposals. 

Among  the  advocates  of  a  better  agricultural  system  than 
had  prevailed  was  Gabriel  Plattes,  whose  work  on  English 
husbandry  was  published  in  1638.  Plattes  was  probably  a 
Dutchman  by  descent.  He  was  as  unlucky  a  person  as  nearly 
every  one  has  been  who  has  tried  from  his  own  observation 
and  experience  to  benefit  English  agriculture,  for  though 
his  reputation  was  of  the  highest  kind  in  his  generation,  he 
fell  dead  in  London  streets  shirtless  and  starved.  During  his 
experience,  rents  had  risen,  agriculture  had  improved,  and 
though,  as  I  showed  in  my  last  chapter,  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  had  become  progressively  worse,  I  do  not  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  landlord's  rent  and  the  trader's  profit,  as 
Clarendon  tells  us,  were  greatly  increased.  The  proof  of 
the  former,  and  the  effect  on  such  agricultural  industry  as 
was  not  secured  on  a  freehold  tenure,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  passages  from  Plattes'  treatise.  He  tells  us  (chap,  iv.), 
'•  I  see  no  reason  why  tenants  at  will,  for  life  or  a  term  of 
years,  should  be  industrious,  whereas  the  benefit  of  their 
labours  is  to  fall  into  other  men's  purses,  unless  there  be  a 
contract  between  landlord  and   tenant,  whereby  a  just  share 
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may  redound  to  both  parties  ansiverable  to  tJieir  merit,  which, 
if  this  were  done,  then  would  the  husbandman  be  much 
stirred  up  to  try  experiments."  Again  in  the  seventh  chapter 
he  tells  us,  "There  would  be  many  improvements  if  there 
were  a  law  that  every  tenant,  if  he  were  put  out,  should 
recover  double  his  charges  of  the  succeeding  tenant,  which 
also  may  be  done  by  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
if  they  could  agree.  And  then  men  would  labour  cheerfuU}*, 
as  for  their  posterity,  if  they  were  sure  that  another  should 
not  reap  where  they  have  sown." 

In  Plattes'  criticism  on  the  tendencies  of  the  English  land 
system  we  have  the  strongest,  though  not  the  earliest,  indica- 
tions of  that  obstinate  determination  to  keep  the  tenant 
farmer  a  slave  to  his  landlord's  greed,  or  caprice,  or  ambition, 
or  vice,  till  the  true  agricultural  interest,  which  is  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  the  landowner,  has  been  involved  in 
temporary  ruin.  If,  under  foreign  competition  or  from  domes- 
tic folly,  (provided  only  English  industrj-  can  get  its  food  in 
exchange  for  its  labour  or  the  products  of  its  labour,)  all 
agricultural  rent  vanishes,  industry,  which  alone  makes  man, 
is  none  the  worse,  perhaps  all  the  better.  Rent  is  the  result 
of  the  fact  that  man,  by  his  labour,  can  earn  what  is  worth 
in  the  market  more  than  his  labour  can  earn  for  him.  In 
that  sense,  and  in  that  sense  onl)-,  labour  is  paid  by  labour. 
Capital  is  worthless  without  labour,  i.e.,  the  labour  of  using 
capital  wisely  and  discreetly,  and  labour  is  immovable  with- 
out capital,  i.c.,  the  fund  belonging  to  one  kind  of  labour, 
which  gives  the  handicraftsman  the  power  of  getting  food  as 
his  work  goes  on.  But  no  human  being  need  trouble  himself 
about  a  landlord's  rents,  other,  to  be  sure,  than  the  landlord 
himself.  The  happiest  state  which  the  human  race  could 
conceive  is  such  a  mobility  of  labour  and  such  an  extension 
of  the  cultivable  land  and  the  productive  industry  which 
man  gives  to  cultivable  land,  as  to  produce  that  plenty,  in 
which  rent  finds  no  place.  To  mourn  over  the  decline  of 
rent  is  to  regret  that  one  has  extinguished  friction  and  loss 
in  the  machinery  of  human  industry  and  social  life.  To  rail 
at  rent  is  silly,  to  declare  that  one  would  confiscate  it  is  dis- 
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honest, — to  seek  out  such  a  machinery  of  industry  as  would 
reduce  it  to  a  minimum  is  the  best  service  one  can  render  to 
mankind,  is  the  best  answer  to  the  insolence  of  unmerited 
w^ealth,  and  to  the  bitter  discontent  of  starved  and  ill-paid 
labour.  To  fight  against  nature  is  always  folly,  and  rent  is 
as  much  nature  as  dirt  and  disease  and  misery  are ;  but  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  vice,  which  always  grow 
the  greatest  rents,  is  the  true  medicine  for  social  misery.  The 
most  impudent  hypocrite  of  all  is  the  great  proprietor,  who 
being  a  principal  cause  of  the  misery  which  he  affects  to 
deprecate,  would  be  disgusted  and  furious  if  he  were  to  be 
shown  in  his  true  colours,  and  so  trusts  to  ignorance  and  so- 
phistry when  he  laments  the  condition  of  the  poor,  but 
secretly  and  steadily  adds  to  their  burdens.  "The  bane  of 
husbandry,"  says  Plattes  again,  "  is  the  uncertainty  of  their 
tenures,  as  may  be  seen  in  Ireland  at  this  time."  One  might 
think  that  this  author  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  been 
writing  in  the  nineteenth,  just  as  when  one  reads  Swift,  one 
might  imagine  that  the  words  of  those  who  have  denounced 
the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  the  Irish  land  system — now,  we 
may  hope,  evil  things  of  the  past — were  ringing  in  our  ears. 
But  the  misery  which  the  English  people  have  borne,  and  the 
dangers  which  they  now  run,  while  they  still  endure  the 
hateful  and  disastrous  traditions  of  our  social  system,  have 
never  failed  to  attract  attention,  and  although  as  yet  vain, 
remonstrance  and  warning. 

The  fact  that  English  agriculture  was  making  rapid  progress 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  though  unfortunately  the  progress 
was  accompanied  by  a  marked  depression  in  the  labourers' 
position,  is  proved  by  other  comments  of  Plattes.  "An  acre 
enclosed,"  he  says,  "  is  better  than  four  acres  in  common." 
"  A  load  of  pigeons'  dung  exchanged  for  a  load  of  coals,  and 
carried  sixteen  miles,  though  it  would  have  done  harm  where 
it  came  from,  would  confer  a  double  value  on  the  land  where 
it  was  put."  "  I  have  seen  a  hundred  loads  of  earth  sold  at 
Hampstead  at  \s.  a  load,  and  carried  three  or  four  miles  to 
higher  ground,  and  with  great  advantage."  "  I  have  known 
meadow  land  so  improved  by   irrigation   that  though   it  was 
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worth  only  \os.  a  year,  it  has  grown  ;^io  worth  of  hay  in  a 
dry  season,  and  I  have  seen  land  near  London,  on  which 
irrigation  at  the  cost  of  a  shilling  has  raised  the  value  by  a 
pound."  Plattes  says  that  all  land  must  have  once  been  sea, 
and  that  all  valleys  have  at  some  time  been  channelled  by 
water.  "  In  Devonshire,"  he  tells  us,  "  they  carry  sea  sand 
many  miles  on  horseback  to  inland  fields  in  order  to  break 
the  cla)'s." 

This  intelligent  and  unfortunate  author  tells  us  that  the 
best  wheat  in  England  was  grown  in  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  and 
states  that  he  has  seen  a  sowing  machine  at  work,  which  he 
describes,  the  saving  of  which  is  \^s.  an  acre  and  with  the 
result  of  a  better  crop  ;  comments  on  the  uncertainty  which 
attends  a  crop  of  hops,  the  price  of  which  varies  according 
to  the  year  from  20s.  to  £\o  the  hundred-weight;  warns  the 
farmer  of  the  loss  which  comes  from  allowing  any  drainage 
from  his  manure;  states  that  he  has  observed  that  rot  in  sheep 
is  most  prevalent  when  beehives  are  light,  i.e.,  in  cold  and 
wet  springs,  for  he  adds,  that  when  May  and  June  are  wet, 
sheep  are  more  liable  to  rot  than  when  the  same  weather 
holds  in  July,  August,  or  September;  warns  the  shepherd 
against  "  frim  and  frothy  grass,"  and  bids  him  "keep  his  flock 
on  high  land  in  May  and  June,"  assuring  him  that  if  he  does 
this  "  the  tenant  never  need  lay  the  key  under  the  door,  and 
bid  good  night  to  his  landlord."  But  keen  as  Plattes'  interest 
is  in  the  fortunes  of  the  tenant,  he  urges  that  "  no  common 
should  ever  be  enclosed  without  leaving  a  cow's  grass  to  every 
cottage." 

In  1649,  Walter  Blitii  wrote  on  English  husbandr)-.  The 
particulars  of  his  work  are  those  commonplaces  of  agricul- 
ture which  are  found  in  all  treatises  of  the  time.  But  there  is 
one  passage  in  the  preface  which  he  writes,  the  interest  of 
which  is  high,  because  it  is  continuous  testimony  to  the  mis- 
chief which  every  one  detected  in  farmers'  ordinary  rents  : 
"  If  a  tenant  be  at  ever  so  great  pains  or  cost  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  land,  he  doth  thereby  but  occasion  a  great  rack 
upon  himself,  or  else  invests  his  landlord  with  his  cost  and 
labour  gratis,  or  at  best  lies  at  his  landlord's  mercy  for  requital, 
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which  occasions  a  neglect  of  good  husbandry,  to  his  own, 
the  land,  the  landlord,  and  the  kingdom's  suffering.  Now 
this  I  humbly  conceive  may  be  removed  if  there  were  a 
law  enacted  whereby  every  landlord  should  be  obliged,  either 
to  give  him  reasonable  allowance  for  his  clear  improvement, 
or  else  suffer  him  or  his  to  enjoy  it  so  much  longer  as  till  he 
hath  had  a  proportionable  requital."  One  seems  to  be  read- 
ing the  platform  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  the  preface  to  a 
work  on  seventeenth-century  husbandry,  and  the  demand  for 
an  Act  of  Parliament  which  should  not  only  affirm  the 
principles  of  justice,  but  guarantee  its  details.  This  absence 
of  security  is  the  principal  "prejudice,"  as  Blith  calls  it,  to  the 
farmer's  industry  ;  the  second  is  the  drowning  of  land  by 
miller's  privileges,  a  fruitful  cause  at  the  present  day  of 
periodical  floods,  and  by  far  the  most  important  fact  to 
grapple  with  in  the  treatment  of  river  basin  drainage  ;  the 
third  is  the  existence  of  common  fields  and  the  absence  of 
enclosures  ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  right  of  common  without 
stint  on  the  open  pastures.  Blith  informs  us  that  land  lets 
from  \s.  to  \Qs.,  from  lOi'.  to  20s.  an  acre,  while  some  of  the 
very  highest  quality,  I  presume  he  means  naturally  warped 
meadow,  from  20s.  to  ^4.  But  these  figures  are  probably 
exaggerated.  We  shall  see  that  even  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  rent  of  land  was  not  such  as  to  reach  these  amounts. 

But  the  most  considerable  and  voluminous  writer  on  hus- 
bandry in  the  seventeenth  century  was  Simon  Hartlib,  a 
Dutchman  by  birth,  though  naturalised  in  England,  who 
enjoyed  and  esteemed  the  friendship  of  Milton.  Hartlib 
made  it  his  business  to  explain  and  inculcate  the  various 
processes  by  which  the  Dutch  had  become  the  most  success- 
ful agriculturists  in  Europe,  and  were  instructing  the  rest  of 
the  world.  His  information  extends  over  the  whole  range 
of  agriculture,  and  his  "  Legacy,"  as  he  called  his  principal 
work,  contains  suggestions  which  he  did  not  see  put  in 
practice  during  his  own  time,  though  they  were  adopted  with 
such  signal  success  in  the  next  century. 

To  the  farmer  and  the  merchant,  the  seventeenth  century 
was   a   period   of  great  prosperity.     The   twelve  years'  truce  {|i 
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between  Spain  and  Holland  expired  in  1621,  and  the  two 
countries  went  again  into  strife.  But  Spain  was  also  engaged 
in  the  deplorable  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  last  and  the  most 
ferocious,  the  most  atrocious  and  most  destructive  of  the 
religious  wars.  The  quarrel  between  Charles  and  his  Parlia- 
ment enforced  neutrality  on  England,  even  had  Charles 
wished  to  assist  his  brother-in-law.  But  during  this  period, 
when  England  alone  of  the  western  nations  was  at  peace, 
there  was  naturally  a  period  of  high  prices,  of  considerable 
commercial  activity,  and  not  a  little  agricultural  progress.  On 
this  prosperity  Clarendon  comments.  But  he  gives  no  true 
s  cause  of  it,  and  he  does  not  know,  or  care  to  know,  that  it  was 
!  accompanied  by  great  suffering,  terrible  poverty,  and  con- 
tinuous degradation  of  the  working  classes. 

From  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution  occurred  another 
period  of  even  greater  prosperity,  as  far  as  the  traders  and 
I  agriculturists  were  concerned,  corn  prices  being,  on  the  whole, 
moderate  in  the  thirty  years  from  1661  to  1690.  But 
during  this  time  foreign  trade  made  extraordinary  strides. 
The  English  colonies  were  rapidly  becoming  numerous  and 
thriving  in  the  New  World,  and  the  foundations  of  man}- 
opulent  houses  were  being  laid  on  successful  commerce  with 
the  East,  where  the  English  had  become  the  successful  rivals 
of  the  Dutch,  and  had  inherited  the  possessions  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  India,  and,  with  them,  a  footing  on  its  western  coasts. 
In  fact,  ignominious  and  dishonest  as  the  government  of 
England  was,  stained  as  the  court  was  with  libertinism  and 
profligacy,  low  as  was  the  literary  condition  of  England,  for 
it  had  become  a  poor  copy  of  the  immodesties  which  charac- 
terised French  literature  half  a  century  before,  the  country 
\was  at  peace,  and  the  mass  of  Englishmen  were  active, 
lenergetic,  and  uncorrupted,  of  austere  morals,  and  acute, 
persevering  enterprize.  Macaulay  speaks  of  the  reaction 
which  followed  on  Puritanism.  The  reaction  was  only  super- 
ficial, and  characteristic  of  that  class  only  to  whom  accident 
and  the  absurd  parody  of  representation,  called  the  House  of 
\  Commons,  gave  prominence  and  power.  The  English  people 
at    heart  was    the  Puritan   England  of   Cromwell  and  P}'m, 
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as  a  few  years  proved.  Had  the  Revolution  been  followed 
by  a  Reform  Bill,  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  would 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  eighteenth. 

In  the  year  1636,  the  various  counties  in  England  were 
assessed  for  the  levy  of  ship-money.  An  examination  of  the 
estimate  of  taxation  by  the  acreage  of  each  county  shows  how 
wealth  had  been  displaced  in  England  after  little  more  than  a 
century  and  a  quarter  had  elapsed,  and  curiously  Charles's 
levy  of  ship-money  is  almost  exactly  six  times  as  much  as 
Henry's  aid.  Of  course  Middlesex,  including  London,  is 
put  at  the  highest  assessment.  In  1503,  its  assessment  per 
acre  is  twice  that  of  the  nearest  county  to  it  in  wealth, 
Oxfordshire.  In  1636,  it  is  nearly  twelve  times  as  much  as 
that  of  its  nearest  neighbours,  Hertford  and  Bedfordshire. 
Oxford  occupies  the  17th  place  in  the  counties  ;  Norfolk, 
before  the  third,  is  now  the  25th.  On  the  other  hand,  Bucks, 
from  being  the  19th  is  now  the  4th.  Lincoln,  which  was  the 
lOth  county  in  opulence  in  the  earlier  list,  is  31st  in  the  later. 
Lancashire  and  Cumberland  are  still  the  poorest  of  the 
English  counties,  standing  almost  exactly  on  the  same  level 
absolutely  and  relatively  as  they  occupied  in  the  several 
centuries  for  which  information  of  this  kind  has  been  dis- 
covered. The  industries  which  made  certain  counties  and 
districts  opulent  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  left 
them  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  and  had  not  yet 
been  localised  in  their  later  abodes. 

The  ship-money  of  1636  was  calculated  to  yield  nearly 
;^207,OC)0,  and  had  not  been  contested  yet  in  the  law  courts. 
Taking  the  existing  acreage  of  England  and  Wales,  the  tax 
amounted  to  £,\  on  every  iy4,44y  acres.  In  1693,  an  assess- 
ment o(  4s.  in  the  £  was  imposed  by  Parliament  to  meet  the 
charges  of  the  war  with  France  ;  and  this  was  also  di'stributed 
through  the  counties.  The  total  was  ^1,977,714,  and  when 
assessed  on  the  whole  acreage  of  England  and  Wales  amounts 
to  ^i  on  each  18,923  acres.  The  proportion  which  London 
and  Middlesex  bear  to  the  rest  of  the  country  is  not  materially 
altered,  is,  indeed,  slightly  less,  for  in  1636  it  was  assessed  at 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  amount,  and,  in  1693,  its  contribu- 
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tion  is  about  a  sixth.  The  most  considerable  change  is  that 
in  the  county  of  Surrey.  In  1636  it  was  i8th  in  the  list 
of  contributors  ;  in  1693  it  comes  after  London  and  Middlesex. 
The  purely  agricultural  counties  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress. Oxfordshire,  which  was  17th  in  1636,13  now  8th;  Kent, 
which  was  14th,  is  now  9th  ;  Essex,  which  was  15th,  is 
7th;  Norfolk,  which  was  25th,  is  18th.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lancashire,  though  still  one  of  the  poorest  counties,  which 
stood  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  below  Westmoreland,  has  now 
become,  acre  for  acre,  three  times  as  wealthy  as  that  county ; 
while  York,  which  was  more  than  twice  as  opulent  as  West- 
moreland, by  the  same  test,  is  now  four  times  better  off.  This 
change  must  be  ascribed  to  the  growth  of  woollen  manufactures 
in  the  latter,  and  the  general  growth  of  nearly  all  textile 
industries  in  the  former  county. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  century,  one  Houghton,  an  apothe- 
cary living  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  conceived  the  plan  of 
issuing  a  weekly  paper,  which  should  contain  on  one  side  some 
short  essay  on  natural  history,  or  agriculture,  or  manufactures  ; 
and  on  the  other  a  price  list  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain, 
collected  from  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  He 
continued  the  work,  though  with  one  short  interruption,  from 
1 69 1  to  1702,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  syste- 
matic advertising.  We  may  learn  from  his  short  essays  that  the 
growth  of  agriculture  was  leading  to  even  more  extensive 
enclosures  than  had  hitherto  been  practised,  and  that  the 
science  of  forestry  was  attracting  considerable  attention. 
Potatoes  were  being  largely  cultivated  in  Lancashire,  whence 
they  were  spreading  over  the  kingdom.  He  tells  us  that 
barley  bread  had  been  used  by  the  people  in  dear  times, 
but  only  through  the  scarcity  of  wheat,  which  had  always 
been,  in 'every  part  of  England,  the  customary  food  of  the 
people.  Houghton  vv'as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societ)-,  and 
was  probably  the  person  for  whose  election  that  association 
apologised  to  Charles,  who  assured  them  that  so  far  from 
being  dissatisfied  at  the  election  of  a  tradesman,  he  should 
be  only  glad  to  see  more  of  such  a  stamp  as  the  person  whom 
they  had  latterly  taken  into  their  number. 
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During  the  seventeenth  century  the  population  of  England 
had  doubled.  It  could  not  have  been  more  than  2^  millions 
at  the  conclusion  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  it  was  nearly  5|-  at  the 
accession  of  Anne.  This  was  due  to  the  growth  of  agriculture' 
during  the  century,  and  probably  to  the  increasing  activity  of  i||^ 
the  English  in  textile  industries.  These  were  spreading  in 
the  west  and  the  north,  as  the  convenience  of  climate,  and 
ultimately  of  climate  and  steam  power,  dictated.  The  various 
and  independent  calculations  on  which  the  estimates  are  made 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  population,  and  the  closeness  of  the 
result  in  the  several  processes  by  which  the  numbers  are 
arrived  at,  are  stated  by  Macaulay,  and  are  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  his  history.  But  the  statistical  account  given 
by  one  of  these  persons,  Gregory  King,  contains  some  other 
estimates,  which  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  commented  on, 
but  which  suggest  some  considerations  in  connection  with  the 
subject  which  is  before  us. 

King  based  his  calculations  of  the  population  on  the 
number  of  houses  in  the  country,  which  were  well  known 
through  the  registers  of  the  Hearth  Tax,  and  the  probable 
number  of  inmates  in  each  house.  These  estimates  were 
not  made  from  what  were  likely  to  be  the  numbers  born 
in  each  family,  as  most  of  King's  critics  alleged,  but  from 
the  persons  who  constituted  the  establishments  in  the  several 
houses.  Thus  he  set  down  forty  persons  in  the  household 
of  every  temporal,  twenty  in  that  of  every  spiritual  peer, 
and  so  on.  The  custom  of  the  time  was  that  most  persons 
of  substance  kept  a  considerable  number  of  domestics  ;  and 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  service  in  a  household  was 
one  of  the  means  by  which  part  of  the  agricultural  population 
was  extensively  employed.  In  King's  estimate,  the  average 
income  of  a  nobleman  is  set  down  at  ^^3,200  a  year  ;  of  a  bishop 
at  ;^  1,300  ;  of  a  baronet  at  ^880  ;  of  a  knight  at  £6^0  ;  of  an 
esquire  at  ;^450  ;  of  a  country  gentleman  at  ^280.  The  ann  ual 
income  of  merchants  and  traders  is  estimated  at  from  ^f  400 
to  ;^200;  of  lawyers  at  ;^  154;  of  the  dignified  clergy  at  ^72; 
and  of  the  inferior  at  _;^  50.  He  states  that  there  are  160,000 
freeholders  in  the  kingdom,  with  incomes  ranging  from  ^^"90 
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to  ^55  ;  and  150,000  farmers,  to  whom  he  i^ives  an  average 
income  of  £^^2  \os.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  earn  each  £60  a  year.  Shopkeepers  and  trades- 
men, whom  he  estimates  at  50,000,  get  ^45  a  year.  There  are 
artizans  and  craftsmen,  60,000  in  number,  with  wages  amount- 
ing to  ^38  a  year  ;  the  residue  being  naval  and  military  officers, 
whose  average  pay  is  from  £^0  to  £60.  Together  these  per- 
sons and  their  families  constitute  nearly  half  the  population, 
and  inhabit  over  500,000  houses. 

,  The  agricultural  labourers  and  country  folk,  those  engaged 
in  husbandry  and  divers  local  industries,  inhabit  849,000 
houses,  earning  at  the  best  is.  a  day  by  their  labour,  and 
sometimes  not  more  than  half  the  amount.  King  sets  the 
income  of  the  more  opulent  classes  of  the  community  at  34^ 
millions,  that  of  the  country  population  engaged  in  unskilled 
labour  or  in  analogous  employments  at  nearly  nine  millions.  In 
number  they  are  a  little  in  excess  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  more  profitable  callings.  To  the  labouring  class  King 
adds  vagrants,  thieves,  and  beggars  by  profession.  Including 
the  latter,  he  finds  the  average  yearly  income  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  these  ill-paid  pursuits  to  be  about  £^,  or  less 
than  2s.  a  week  ;  and  he  reckons  that  their  necessary  sub- 
sistence must  require  at  least  an  average  of  'js.  a  year  more. 
The  thieves  and  beggars,  he  concludes,  earn  about  as  much 
as  the  poorest  class  of  cottagers  and  those  who  are  habitually 
receiving  parish  relief;  but  he  naively  concludes  that  their 
expense  is  greater,  and  that  they  cost  the  community  as  great 
a  sum  as  they  earn. 

The  issue  of  the  whole  is  that  the  first  schedule  of 
persons,  whose  incomes  have  been  given  in  detail,  appear 
as  the  productive  classes,  who  add  to  the  wealth  and  in- 
crease the  resources  of  the  country,  the  second  schedule 
as  the  unproductive  classes  who  diminish  it.  He  reckons 
that  the  gains  which  the  former  collect  and  add  to  the 
national  capital  are  as  much  as  ^3,000,000,  while  the 
loss  from  the  latter  is  about  ^600,000.  This,  with  the  loss 
which  he  assigns  to  the  presence  of  predatory  people  and 
beggars,   almost  exactly   corresponds    to    the   amount  which 
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the  poor  rate  reached  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Excluding  a  few  of  the  more  opulent  classes,  my  readers  will 
be  struck  with  the  smallness  of  the  incomes  which  are  earned 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  mercantile 
and  professional  classes,  even  when  they  are  described  as 
holding  great  offices  and  places,  as  being  eminent  merchants 
and  eminent  clergymen.  The  whole  income  from  land,  if 
we  can  set  the  nobles,  clergy,  country  gentlemen,  and  free- 
holders together,  is  reckoned  at  \6\  millions,  or  nearly  half 
the  income  of  the  propertied  and  prosperous  classes. 

All  working  men,  other  than  60,000  artizans  and  handicrafts- 
men, in  which  we  must,  I  presume,  recognize  capitalist  workmen 
or  employers  of  journeymen,  are  set  down,  from  the  point  of 
view  which  contemplates  the  growth  of  national  wealth,  as  un- 
productive people.  Even  the  farmer  is  credited  with  only  a 
fifth  of  the  income  and  a  sixteenth  of  the  saving  power  in  the 
gross  total  of  this  national  progress.  The  farmer  is  supposed, 
and  probably  with  reason,  to  have  the  scantiest  margin  apart 
from  necessary  expense  out  of  which  to  accumulate.  King 
thinks  that  the  bishop  has  the  largest  available  surplus,  for 
he  gives  him  a  family  of  twenty  and  a  saving  power  of  .^20 
a  year  from  each  member  of  his  household,  while  the  temporal 
magnate  is  allowed  £\o,  the  merchant i^  13,  the  tradesman;^!, 
the  naval  officer  £2,  and  the  artizan  \os.  But  the  farmer's 
clear  gain,  with  a  household  of  five  persons,  is  only  5^-.  a  year 
per  head.  The  calculations  are,  I  am  wholly  persuaded, 
accurate,  for  Gregory  King  has  rarely,  even  in  modern 
times,  been  surpassed  in  the  special  and  very  exceptional 
power  of  understanding  what  is  meant  by  statistical  figures. 
King  discovered  the  law  which  regulates  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  on  the  occasion  of  a  scarcity,  and  formulated 
a  geometrical  proportion  which  experience  has  proved,  with 
some  minor  qualifications,  to  be  a  rule  of  safe  action.  Without 
knowing  it,  he  demonstrated  that  the  function  of  the  corn- 
dealer  was  an  indirect  benefit  to  society,  and  that  the  pursuit 
of  private  gain,  under  ordinary  conditions,  may  be  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  the  consumer  by  equalising  prices. 

We  shall  now  be  able,  by  the  light  of  these  figures,  to 
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interpret  the  position  of  farmer  and  labourer  at  this  time. 
As  I  have  stated,  the  times  were  then  of  great  prosperity  and 
rapid  opulence  to  the  landowner,  the  trader,  and  the 
placeman.  The  exiles  of  the  royalist  party  had  learned  in 
France  the  secret  of  official  plunder  and  the  mechanism  of 
official  bribery.  They  usurped  the  government,  and  wisely 
allowed  the  renegades  of  the  old  republican  party  to  share  their 
spoils,  knowing  that  no  knave  can  be  trusted  so  thoroughly 
as  the  man  who  has  been  a  traitor  to  his  old  associates.  The 
landowner  had  found  out  how  to  compensate  himself  for 
high  prices  by  enforcing  high  rents,  had  emancipated  his  own 
estates  as  soon  as  possible  from  their  traditional  obligations, 
and,  much  more  important,  had  secured  a  strict  law  against 
imports  of  agricultural  products,  even  from  Ireland.  He  had 
contrived  to  make  the  condition  of  the  poorer  sister  so  uneasy, 
that  even  a  Tory  like  Lord  Anglesey  winced  when  Bucking- 
ham told  the  Lords  that  Irish  produce  was  a  nuisance.  The 
legislature  had  been  degraded  utterly  during  the  Long 
Parliament  of  Charles,  and  though  they  took  care  after  the 
Restoration  that  they  should  live,  they  lived  in  the  uncleanest 
fashion.  The  traders  had  revived  monopolies  under  parlia- 
mentary authority,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  mercantile  classes 
manipulated  the  Commons  when  they  could,  as  Osborne  did, 
or  bribed  wholesale,  as  Child  did,  or  when  their  opportunities 
were  not  so  open,  forged,  as  Buncombe  did,  and  all  founded 
noble  families,  and,  as  Gregory  King  thought,  added  to  the 
national  wealth. 

They  who  created  it,  the  farmers  and  the  labourers,  were 
the  unproductive  classes,  who  worked  hard,  benefited  all, 
robbed  nobody,  and,  as  King  informs  us,  saved  little  or 
nothing,  for  the  aggregate  gain  from  the  savings  of  the 
farmers  is  about  a  third  of  the  aggregate  loss  incurred  by  the 
waste  of  the  labourer's  existence.  In  point  of  fact,  the  princi- 
pal savings  of  the  wealth  which  was  so  rapidly  accumulated 
by  the  few  at  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
derived  from  the  direct  plunder  of  the  public  by  placemen, 
and  the  indirect  plunder  of  the  public  by  the  great  monopolist 
companies,  who  bribed  tlie  financiers  with  advances  of  money 
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on  loan  to  government,  and  besides  the  dividends  which  they 
received  from  this  stock,  appropriated  a  guinea  of  monopohst 
gain  for  every  shilHng  which  they  lent  on  interest.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  public  at  large,  at  least  those  who  were 
able  to  interpret  the  machinery  of  government,  aided  by 
place-hunters  out  of  office,  should  have  striven,  not  always 
wisely,  to  arrest  the  process  by  which  their  scanty  incomes 
were  mulcted  in  order  to  build  up  the  colossal  fortunes  which 
the  trade  in  politics  and  the  politics  of  trade  were  accumulating. 
The  evil  reign  of  Charles  had  left  one  mischief  with  which 
the  government  of  William  had  to  cope.  Charles  had  not 
committed  the  crime  of  Henry  in  issuing  base  money,  but 
he  had  issued  money  in  such  a  form  as  to  invite  its  practical 
debasement.  The  folly  of  the  age  forbade  its  export,  and 
thereupon  assisted  the  exportation  of  it.  Clippers  of  coins 
were  hanged  by  scores,  and  it  seems  that  not  unfrequently 
a  prosecution  for  clipping  was  set  on  foot  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  inconvenient  persons.  But  these  wholesale  executions  did 
no  good,  they  did  not  improve  the  coinage,  check  crime,  or 
prevent  the  exportation  of  bullion  produced  by  melting  the 
best  pieces.  At  last  the  re-coinage  was  ordered,  and 
Montague,  by  a  bold  stroke  of  administrative  genius,  set  the 
currency  on  a  sound  basis.  To  the  same  accomplished 
financier  was  due  the  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  with  it  the  establishment  of  credit  and  the  economy  of 
the  currency.  But  the  last  institution,  all-important  as  it 
was  to  the  trade  of  London,  and  convenient  as  it  was  to  the 
government,  had  little  or  no  meaning  beyond  the  metropolis. 
Better  times  were  to  come  for  both  farmer  and  labourer  by 
the  operation  of  causes  which  were  quite  independent  of 
governments  and  the  utilisation  of  commercial  credit, — a  new 
departure  in  agriculture  and  the  bounty  of  the  seasons.  But 
the  change  could  not  take  effect  till  peace  was  restored. 
The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  closed  the  first  great  war  waged  on 
behalf  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  closed  it  on  this  issue 
for  nearly  a  century.  The  other  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  waged  in  the  reputed  interests  of  commerce, 
till  the  upheaval  of  1792. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WAGES  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Slow  though  Real  Progress  of  Agricultural  Improvements  —  The  Passion 
for  Agricultural  Pursuits  at  the  beginning  of  the  Century,  and  its  Continuance 
for  some  Time  in  the  Next — Failures  due  to  too  much  Land  with  too  little 
Capital,  and  Slovenly  Book-keeping — Motives  for  this  Fashion  of  Agricul- 
tural Pursuits — The  Gains  of  Commerce  in  the  Eighteenth  Century — The 
Pride  of  the  English  Nobility — The  Immediate  Benefit  of  Improved  Agri- 
culture— Arthur  Young's  Testimony — Increased  Stocks  of  Animals — Manures, 
Marling  —  The  Increase  of  Production  estimated — Rental  of  England — 
Farmer's  Profits — Leases  Necessary  and  Universal — -The  Estimated  Value  of 
Stock  in  1770,  and  of  Wages  in  Agriculture — Rise  in  Rents — The  Earnings 
of  Labour — Young's  Estimate  of  Earnings — Comparison  of  Wages  in  the. 
Eighteenth  and  the  Fifteenth  Centuries — The  Particulars  of  Agricultural 
Progress  in  1770 — Abundance  and  Scarcity,  their  Effects  on  the  Landed 
Interest — Corn  Laws — The  Seven  Barren  Years  of  the  Seventeenth  Century- 
Enclosures  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries — The  Period  of 
Scarcity  in  the  Eighteenth  Century — The  Corn  Law  of  1773  and  1791 — The 
Rise  in  Rent  at  the  Close  of  the  Century — Eden's  Information  in  1795 — ' 
Weekly  Earnings  and  Annual  Deficits — Porter  on  the  Cost  of  Poor  Relief 
in  Wheat — Summary  of  the  Action  of  Government  on  Labourers,  and  their 
Consequent  Condition — Its  Effects  on  their  Minds  now — The  English  Work- 
man no  Socialist — The  Function  of  Employers  and  Labourers — The  Attitude 
of  Farmers — The  Result. 

I  HAVE  stated  already  that  while  the  agricultural  progress 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  chiefly  in  the  direction 
of  utilising  the  fallow  for  roots,  that  of  the  eighteenth  was 
especially  characterised  by  the  extension  of  artificial  pasture, 
and  the  increased  use  of  clover,  saintfoin,  and  rye  grass.  By 
this  I  mean  that  the  development  of  each  was  the  principal 
feature  of  agriculture  in  three  successive  centuries.  The 
winter  roots  wxM-e  known  in  gardens  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
at   least   towards    its    close,  for  Tusser   speaks    of   them    as 
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garden  plants.  Saintfoin  was  known  to  be  useful  to  the 
agriculturist  as  early  as  1637,  for  in  this  year  a  small  work 
was  published  in  which  its  cultivation  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. Clover  seed  is  to  be  found  in  prices  current  some 
time  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  not  in 
the  London  market  only.  But  these  seeds  are  regularly  bought 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  any  farmer 
who  had  any  idea  of  improved  agriculture.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  extension  of  the  cultivation  and  the  improvement 
of  the  article  were  of  very  slow  development.  The  roots 
were  small,  and  the  crop  at  first  was  scanty.  In  course  of 
time  the  farmer  procured  good  seed,  and  increased  his  pro- 
duce by  judicious  treatment  ;  and  similarly  he  studied  the 
best  means  by  which  to  supply  himself  with  clover  and 
saintfoin  hay,  and  to  utilise  the  aftermath.  No  record,  however, 
of  the  progress  is  left  us.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  agriculture 
that  its  improvements  are  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost  im- 
perceptible, and  it  is  only  by  contrasting  rents  and  produce 
at  different  times,  and  perhaps  prices,  that  we  are  able  to 
arrive  at  any  exact  conceptions  as  to  the  progress  which 
was  effected.  Writing  in  1772,  Arthur  Young  says  that 
"saintfoin,  cabbages,  potatoes,  carrots,  are  not  common  crops 
in  England.  I  do  not  imagine  above  half,  or  at  most  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation  cultivate  clover.  It  is  a  surprising 
number  of  years  that  are  necessary  firmly  to  introduce  the 
culture  of  a  new  plant."  If  gentlemen  of  the  present  age, 
says  Young,  "  had  not  assumed  a  spirit  in  agriculture  vastly 
superior  to  former  times,  I  much  question  whether  that 
excellent  vegetable  would  make  its  way  fairly  through 
the  island  in  a  thousand  years." 

The  Englishman  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  greatly 
addicted  to  agriculture  as  a  business  or  a  pleasure,  or  both. 
It  was  the  "reigning  taste  "  of  the  age.  There  was  scarcely 
a  nobleman  or  country  gentlemen  who  did  not  betake 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  lands,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of 
keeping  a  home  farm  in  his  hands,  which  he  managed  by  his 
steward,  but  as  an  overseer  of  his  land,  and  as  an  experimenter 
in  husbandry.     Writers  of  the  time  note  that  country  gentle- 
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men  talked  about  land  and  its  properties,  the  benefit  of 
certain  courses,  the  advantage  of  turnip  fallows,  and  the 
economies  of  agricultural  machinery,  about  breeds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs,  with  the  same  interest  which  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  used  to  exhibit  on  the  subjects  of  the 
stable  and  the  kennel  only.  The  fashion  had  been  set  in 
Norfolk  by  Lord  Townshend,  after  his  quarrel  with  Walpole 
and  his  retirement,  when  he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  especially  to  turnip  growing.  "  There  have  been," 
says  Young,  "  more  experiments,  more  discoveries,  and  more 
general  good  sense  displayed  within  these  ten  years  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  than  in  a  hundred  preceding  ones."  And 
the  same  v/riter  adds,  that  "  if  this  noble  spirit  continues, 
we  shall  soon  see  husbandry  in  perfection,  and  built  upon 
as  just  and  philosophic  principles  as  the  art  of  medicine." 

The  pursuit  was  universal.  Citizens  who  were  engaged  in 
London  business  five  days  in  the  week  were  farmers  for  the 
other  two  ;  men  who  had  been  brought  up  to  other  pursuits 
deserted  them  for  a  trade  which  appeared  easy  and  inde- 
pendent. It  was  a  bye  industry  with  those  who  had  other 
callings.  Physicians,  lawyers,  clergymen,  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  merchants  were  farmers  as  well.  "The  farming  tribe." 
says  Young,  "is  now  made  up  of  all  ranks,  from  a  duke  to 
an  apprentice."  This  habit  continued  till  the  beginning  of 
the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century,  especially  in  places 
remote  from  towns,  out  of  the  way  of  main  roads,  and  before 
the  first  railways  were  constructed.  Parson  TruUiber,  though 
perhaps  an  exaggeration,  was  not  an  imaginary  character. 
Fielding  must  have  seen  such  clergymen  by  hundreds.  I 
am  old  enough  to  remember  the  type,  very  little  changed, 
in  my  own  youth  ;  as  I  can  also  remember  the  doctor  and 
country  lawyer  to  have  been  as  keen  after  the  cultivation  of 
their  fields  as  they  were  after  patients  and  clients,  and  a  number 
of  country  gentlemen,  with  pedigrees  of  undoubted  antiquity, 
as  proud  as  the  haughtiest  noble  and  as  coarse-mannered 
as  the  most  illiterate  rustic. 

Of  course,  experimental  farming  such  as  this  often  was 
frequently  ended  in  failure.     The  principal  cause  of  ruin  a 
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hundred  years  ago  was  precisely  the  same  as  it  has  been  and 
is  to-day, — too  much  land  in  occupation,  and  too  little  capital 
to  cultivate  it  with.  Young  considers  an  average  of  £6  an 
acre  the  minimum  necessary  for  successful  agriculture;  and 
it  is  certain  that  stock,  live  and  dead,  and  labour,  some  few 
items  excepted,  cost  the  husbandman  less  than  half  the  sum 
which  they  do  now,  the  produce,  as  a  whole,  being  sold  for 
much  less  than  half  the  price  it  reaches  in  our  days.  If  he 
were  criticising  English  agriculture  at  present,  he  would 
certainly  set  down  ^12  an  acre  as  the  average  minimum. 
Every  one  knows  that  much  less  than  half  this  was,  unluckily, 
the  capital  of  the  agriculturist  when  the  course  of  bad  seasons 
came  five  years  or  so  ago.  English  agriculture  has,  as  I  have 
good  reason  to  know,  been  in  the  course  of  the  six  centuries 
of  its  recorded  history  subject  to  severe  strains.  But  there 
Avas  no  period  in  which  the  ordinary  farmer  was  less  able  to 
stand  the  shock  as  he  was  when  the  present  crisis  came.  Five 
years  ago  I  was  told  by  a  land  agent  who  managed  a  large 
amount  of  property  in  two  of  the  most  fertile  among  the 
arable  counties  in  England,  that  the  average  capital  of  the 
farmer  on  land  let  at  about  30^'.  an  acre  was  considerably 
under  £6  an  acre. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  discomfiture  in  the  agriculture 
of  this  highly  progressive  period  was  the  neglect  of  keeping 
proper  accounts.  Exact  and  careful  book-keeping.  Young 
urges,  is  the  only  way  in  which  one  can  not  only  demonstrate 
the  success  of  an  experiment,  but  the  prudence  of  imitating 
the  experiments  of  others.  In  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who 
farms  with  the  aid  of  a  bailiff,  accurate  book-keeping  is  the 
only  satisfactory  check  which  the  landowner  can  employ  in 
order  to  test  his  servant's  integrity.  The  ordinary  farmer,  he 
tells  us,  guesses,  and  often  with  remarkable  accuracy,  at  the 
items  and  the  totals,  though  he  is  unable  to  reduce  his  profits 
to  figures.  But  such  a  rule  of  thumb  process  is  always  unsafe, 
and  is  fatal  to  the  inexperienced.  I  can  imagine  the  delight 
with  which  Young  would  have  studied  the  particulars  and 
the  accurate  balancings  of  a  bailiff's  roll  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,   and   how   his   preconceptions  as  to  the 
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rudeness  of  the  age  four  or  five  hundred  years  before  his  time 
would  have  been  modified  by  an  examination  of  the  facts. 
Though  the  farmer  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  far  better 
provided  with  agricultural  appliances  and  far  more  competent 
for  the  work  of  agriculture  than  his  ancestor  of  the  thirteenth, 
— the  rent  he  paid  would  be  a  sufficient  proof  if  other  proof 
were  wanting, — he  was,  I  suspect,  more  illiterate. 

The  fashion  so  prevalent  of  making  agriculture  a  pursuit 
among  the  wealthy  landowners  was  stimulated  in  many  cases 
by  the  desire  they  felt  of  maintaining  themselves  against 
the  new  aristocracy  of  trade.  There  were  some  mercantile 
callings  which  were  not  beneath  the  reputation  of  cadets 
whose  lineage  was  ancient.  It  is  known  that  in  the  West  of 
England  this  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  cloth  trade, 
and  that  half  the  country  gentlemen  in  the  counties  where  this 
calling  was  general  had  son  or  cousin  in  the  business.  A 
brewer's  occupation  was  also  considered  compatible  with 
social  rank.  The  advantage  of  direct  dealings  with  the 
consumers  of  wool  and  barley  was  considerable  and  con- 
ciliatory. "  Wheat,"  says  Young,  "  from  the  sowing  to  the 
selling,  goes  through  the  hands  of  a  set  of  pilferers,  whose 
principal  business  it  is  to  steal  it,  as  every  farmer  in  the  three 
kingdoms  knows."  But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  much  of  the 
rapid  improvement  made  in  agriculture  from  about  1720  to 
1760  was  due  to  the  eagerness  with  which  landowners  strove 
to  improve  their  estates.  Such  a  fashion  could  not  have  been 
mere  caprice. 

The  truth  is,  the  gains  of  commerce  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  very  large.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  this  gain  came  into  the  hands  of  joint-stock  companies, 
who  possessed  monopolies  paid  for  by  large  advances  to  govern- 
ment, enormous  fortunes  were  made  by  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons.  The  very  low  rate  of  interest  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  same  period  is  a  proof  that  profits 
must  have  been  large,  and  saving,  among  the  moneyed  classes 
at  least,  general.  Even  in  those  trades,  however,  which  were 
not  protected  by  the  monopoly  of  a  joint-stock  company 
under  charter,  the  same  result  was  attained  by  large  capitals ; 
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and  my  reader  will  remember  how  Walpole's  famous  excise 
scheme,  under  which  bonded  warehouses  would  have  been 
established,  the  revenue  improved,  and  the  consumer  benefited, 
was  defeated  by  the  combination  of  capitalist  merchants.  But 
comparatively  few  as  the  merchant  princes  were  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  were  a  new  body,  and 
becoming  more  numerous  than  the  nobles  and  great  landed 
gentry.  That  they  were  new  is  proved  by  Gregory  King's 
estimate  of  their  income,  which  he  sets  at  half  that  of  a  baronet, 
little  more  than  an  eighth  that  of  a  nobleman,  and  little  more 
than  a  third  of  that  of  a  bishop  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1750,  it  is  probable  that  the  city  of  London  had  a 
larger  commercial  income  than  the  rents  of  the  whole  House 
of  Lords  and  the  episcopal  bench.  Their  savings  supplied  the 
elder  Pitt  with  his  enormous  loans,  the  ;^75,ooo,ooo  which  he 
borrowed  during  his  administration,  while  the  whole  rental  of 
England  twelve  years  after  the  Peace  of  Paris  was  not  more 
than  ;^i6,ooo,ooo,  and  the  interest  on  the  whole  debt  was 
almost  one-third  of  the  rental. 

There  is  no  period  in  English  history  in  which  the  pride  of 
the  English  noble  was  more  absorbing  and  more  obtrusive 
than  during  the  time  on  which  I  am  immediately  commenting. 
It  betrayed  itself  in  a  thousand  affectations  and  a  thousand 
insolences.  Noble  youth  found  a  satisfaction  in  street  out- 
rages and  indecencies,  noble  age  in  vapouring  about  the  privi- 
leges of  the  peers,  and  in  attempts  to  constitute  themselves 
a  limited  order.  Sometimes  they  dreamt  of  passing  an  Act 
and  procuring  a  grant  for  the  separate  education  of  their  own 
order  in  a  special  academy.  Three-fourths  of  them  would 
have  restored  the  Stuarts,  from  sheer  hatred  to  the  moneyed 
men.  They  joined  the  patriots  in  denouncing  the  place-men, 
and  swallowed  public  money  with  avidity  ;  for  it  is  generally 
seen  that  as  religion  is  imitated  and  mocked  by  hypocrisy, 
so  public  duty  is  parodied  by  patriotism.  To  countervail  the 
growing  interest  of  the  city  and  its  eagerness  in  buying  land 
and  honours,  they  supported  Chamberlain's  Land  Bank,  rushed 
into  and  denounced  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  succeeded  in 
exacting  a  property  qualification   in  land  for  all  members  of 
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the  House  of  Commons,  except  the  eldest  sons  of  peers,  and 
supported  what  they  hated  against  Walpole,  in  the  hopes  of 
weakening  it.  But  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  When  Wal- 
pole met  his  rival  Pulteney  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  described  both  as  the  two  most  insignificant  fellows  in  the 
kingdom.  Pulteney  got  a  large  pension  for  himself  and  his 
heirs,  which  the  British  public  still  pays, — to  whom,  Heaven 
and  the  Paymaster-General  alone  know.  He  had  been  a 
patriot. 

The  effort  to  improve  their  estates,  to  increase  their  profits, 
and  to  raise  their  rents,  was  the  only  wholesome  outcome  from 
this  struggle.  I  am  persuaded  (on  the  rule  that  it  is  wise 
to  assign  action  to  the  rational  and  intelligible  motive  of  self- 
interest  in  matters  innocent  and  in  their  effects  laudable, 
instead  of  postulating  mere  whim)  that  the  English  landowners 
set  the  fashion  of  making  the  best  of  agriculture,  because  they 
desired  to  make  one  wealth-producing  agency  become  a  rival 
in  personal  interest  and  in  popular  sympathy  with  another. 
The  inference  is  obvious,  that  a  person  who  makes  wealth 
is  more  useful  than  one  who  gets  wealth.  It  is  not  clear 
that  the  man  who  gets  wealth  does  not  destroy  at  least  as 
much  as  he  gets,  and  sometimes  more, — a  thief  does  so 
plainly,  as  society  concludes.  A  speculator  often  does,  as 
those  who  have  to  purchase  the  materials  of  industry^ 
discover.  A  hundred  men  live  in  opulence  on  their  bar- 
gains. Somebody  pays  for  their  enjoyments.  There  is 
a  superstition  among  old-fashioned  economists  that  all 
parties  are  the  better  for  the  middle  man.  Experience  is 
gradually  proving  that  the  abstract  theory  is  incorrect. 
Hence  under  competition  producers  are  getting  rid  of  the 
middle  man,  and  the  modern  economist,  who  studies  facts 
instead  of  spinning  theories  and  dilating  on  tendencies,  is 
beginning  to  prove  that  he  is  generally  a  nuisance.  Now 
that  a  man  who  wins  more  food  from  the  earth  is  more 
useful  than  one  who  wins  more  food  from  somebody  else's 
labour  without  offering  anything  solidly  desirable  in  return 
for  his  function,  needs  no  proof.  If  you  can  entirely  get 
rid  of  the  middle   man,   all  the   better  ;    if  you   cannot,  it  is 
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an  economy,  which  even  he  can  hardly  dispute,  to  narrow 
his  functions  and  to  curtail  his  profits. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  alive  Arthur  Young  is  to  this 
sentiment.  He  is  no  economist  at  all  in  the  most  shadowy 
sense  of  the  word,  for  he  has  no  real  conception  of  the 
harmony  of  interests,  the  exposition  of  which  is  the  true 
function  of  the  economist.  His  entire  sympathy  is  with 
agricultural  production.  Everything  must  lend  itself  to 
this  result.  The  labour  must  be  cheap,  whatever  it  cost 
in  penury  to  the  workman.  The  produce  must  be  increased 
by  every  effort  of  ingenuity  and  skill.  The  energies  of  the 
farmer  must  be  stimulated,  and  his  ignorance  and  sloth 
cured  by  a  rack-rent  lease.  The  continuity  of  these  bene- 
ficent processes  must  be  secured  by  prodigal  bounties  on 
the  exportation  of  agricultural  produce  and  judicious  re- 
straints on  its  importation.  The  great  landowners  have 
been  the  pioneers  of  agricultural  progress.  Young  is  not 
at  all  a  lackey.  He  speaks  plainly  about  the  shortcomings 
of  those  landowners  who  do  not  come  up  to  his  ideal. 
But  he  is  so  grateful  to  those  who  do  that  he  describes 
their  houses,  measures  the  largeness  of  their  reception 
rooms,  and  comments  on  their  pictures  as  learnedly  as 
Goldsmith's  critic  does  in  the  story  of  his  charming  vicar. 

The  principal  result  which  agricultural  improvement  ex- 
hibited on  such  estates  as  were  cultivated  with  assiduity 
and  skill  was  the  increased  stock  of  animals.  The  general 
adoption  of  root  crops  in  place  of  bare  fallows,  and  the 
extended  cultivation  of  clover  and  other  such  plants  by  the 
use  of  the  plough,  supplied  the  farmer  with  a  great  increase 
of  winter  feed,  besides  materially  improving  its  quality  and 
sustaining  powers.  In  consequence,  on  abundance  of  fodder, 
abundance  of  stock  followed.  But  abundance  of  stock  implied 
the  great  increase  of  barn-yard  manure,  the  principal  fertilizer 
of  the  time,  indeed  of  all  times,  on  the  spot.  So  great  is  the 
increase  that  the  farmer  is  in  difficulty  as  to  the  means  by 
which  he  can  adequately  compost  or  dilute  it  before  he 
distributes  it  over  his  fields,  and  it  is  expedient  to  convey 
the  whole  of  the  straw  or  stubble  produced  on  the  farm  to 
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the  yards.  The  grazing  of  meadows  in  winter  time  he  con- 
siders injurious  to  cattle  and  destructive  to  the  pasture.  But 
the  littering  of  cattle  with  straw  will  increase  the  litter  in  its 
conversion  into  manure  five-fold  in  quantity,  and  the  littering 
of  pigs  will  increase  it  ten-fold.  Better,  he  concludes,  purchase 
straw,  fern,  or  stubble  than  sell  a  single  truss.  The  manure 
was  mixed  with  earth,  better  still  with  chalk,  best  of  all  with 
marl.  A  dressing  of  twenty  loads  an  acre  of  barn-yard  manure 
thus  composted  will  give  a  four  years'  fertility  to  the  land 
which  is  so  treated.  The  greatly  increased  produce  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  entirely  due  to  the  increased  use  of 
natural  manures.  The  lessened  price  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments had  the  effect  of  diminishing  generally  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Marling  had  now  been  revived,  and  was,  relatively  speaking, 
far  less  costly  than  when  it  was  practised  in  early  English 
agriculture,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  land  ;  for  in  earlier 
times,  as  I  stated  in  Chap.  III.,  the  expense  attending  it 
was  from  half  the  value  to  nearly  the  whole  value  of  the 
fee  simple.  In  Young's  time  it  cost  from  $Os.  to  £4.  the 
acre.  This  is  abou^  twelve  times  the  average  price  at  which 
the  improvement  was  made  five  centuries  before.  In  Young's 
day  the  operation  cost,  at  the  value  which  he  assigns  to  arable 
land,  from  one-fourth  to  one-eighth  of  the  fee  simple.  The 
benefit  of  the  operation,  we  are  informed,  lasts  for  twenty 
years  ;  but,  he  adds,  it  yields  no  advantage  for  the  first  year, 
and  but  little  in  the  second.  In  the  third  it  is  distinctly 
useful ;  but  most  of  all  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth,  when 
its  effect  is  nearly  worn  out.  Soils  were  also  treated  with 
clay,  with  chalk,  and  with  lime.  But  the  principal  agent  in 
successful  husbandry  is  stable  and  shed  manure ;  and  my 
author  estimates  that  land  properly  dressed  with  this  fertilizer, 
and  continually  dressed,  will  yield,  if  the  land  be  capable  of 
such  treatment,  from  40  to  48  bushels  of  the  different  kinds 
of  corn.  The  average  produce  of  the  fourteenth  century  in 
prosperous  years,  and  when  low  prices  prevailed,  w'as  under 
1 1  bushels  of  all  kinds  of  grain.  Manure  was  carted  from 
towns,  but  the  price  was  high  and  the  carriage  costly.     The 
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dressing  of  land  with  soot,  ashes,  bones,  malt-dust,  woollen 
rags,  and  even  oil-cake  was  known  ;  but  the  price  was  so 
high,  and  the  evidence  of  the  advantage  so  scanty,  that  the 
use  of  these  articles  had  not  yet  transcended  the  stage  of 
experiment. 

The  productiveness  of  agriculture  in  the  eighteenth  century 
was,  it  is  plain,  when  land  was  properly  cultivated,  four  times 
that  of  the  thirteenth,  both  as  regards  corn  and  stock.  The 
weight  of  the  fatted  ox  was  raised  at  least  three-fold  ;  for  the 
maximum  weight  in  the  earlier  period,  and  even  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  400  lbs.,  while  in 
Arthur  Young's  time  he  constantly  reached  1,200  lbs.  A  similar 
but  not  so  extensive  an  increase  had  taken  place  in  sheep, 
while  the  weight  of  the  fleece  had  become  fully  four  times 
above  the  average  of  the  earlier  period.  Now  if  the  produce 
of  England  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  was 
sufficient  to  feed  two  millions  and  a  half,  that  of  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  was  sufficient  for  ten  millions.  But  it  is 
almost  certain  that  when  Young  wrote,  the  population  was 
only  seven  and  a  half  millions,  or  possibly  eight.  England 
was,  therefore,  a  considerable  corn-exporting  country,  and 
would  have  been,  even  without  the  bounty,  which  was,  of 
course,  a  virtual  addition  to  rent.  The  bounty  being,  as  was 
believed,  a  settled  maxim  in  English  policy,  accounts  in  part 
for  the  fact  that  land,  the  value  of  which  was  constantly 
rising,  sold  in  the  beginning  of  the  latter  half  of  the  century 
at  33^  years'  purchase. 

Young  tells  us  that  in  his  northern  tour  he  traversed  and 
inspected  more  than  70,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation, 
and  that  he  registered  the  rent  of  the  whole.  He  concludes, 
and  with  very  good  reason,  that  the  parts  which  he  visited 
are  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  of  England.  He  sets  the 
acreage  of  the  whole  country  at  thirty-two  millions,  a  skilful 
calculation  arrived  at  seventy  years  before  by  Hallcy  the 
astronomer,  by  means  of  a  most  ingenious  process,  and  only 
in  error  by  about  half-a-million  acres.  The  rent  of  the  land 
which  he  visited  is,  good  and  poor  included,  lOi".  an  acre  ; 
and  he  therefore  concludes  that  the  total  agricultural  rental 
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of  the  country  is  i^ 1 6,000,000.  He  continually  urges  that  this 
rental,  especially  for  good  land,  is  too  low,  and  that  good 
husbandry  and  an  enlightened  self-interest  suggest  and  even 
demand  a  considerable  exaltation  of  rents.  There  is,  he  says, 
a  proverb  current  among  farmers  that  a  man  cannot  pay  too 
much  for  good  land  and  too  little  for  bad  ;  and  he  illustrates 
his  proverb  by  showing  what  is  the  rate  of  production  and 
the  cost  of  land  rented  at  55.  an  acre  and  that  which  is  rented 
at  20^-.  He  makes  out  the  profit  of  the  former  to  be  8y,  8c/. 
an  acre,  under  the  best  known  husbandry,  and  that  of  the 
latter  29^'.  It  may  be  observed  that,  according  to  Young's 
•calculations,  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  all  charges  deducted, 
is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  rent  he  pays.  But  it  is 
considerably  less  than  that  procured  under  the  ancient  system 
of  capitalist  agriculture,  or  that  which  succeeded,  the  land 
and  stock  lease,  and  even  than  that  of  the  short  lease  which 
followed. 

Young  considers  it  impossible  that  agriculture  should  thrive 
except  under  the  security  of  a  lease.  Leases  in  his  day  were 
well-nigh  universal,  often  with  the  obligation  of  repairs  being 
imposed  on  the  tenant.  There  was  no  motive  as  yet  for  keeping 
the  tenant  in  a  state  of  political  dependence.  No  tenant  on 
term  of  years  had  a  vote,  not  even  a  copyholder  had  one. 
The  only  county  voter  was  the  freeholder ;  and  even  the 
freehold  for  life  would  not  guarantee  subservience.  I  suspect 
that  the  Chandos  clause  in  the  first  Reform  Bill  is  to  a  great 
extent  answerable  for  precarious  tenancies,  though  the  con- 
stantly rising  rent  of  land  in  the  fifty  years  preceding  that 
famous  clause  is  more  responsible  for  the  result.  When  the 
country  gentlemen  became  passionately  protectionist,  it  was 
an  aid  to  their  policy  that  the  tenant  farmers  should  be  not 
only  enlisted  in  the  same  interest  with  themselves,  but 
should  be  plainly  informed  that  their  livelihood  depended 
on  the  interpretation  which  the  country  party  chose  to  give 
of  that  interest. 

In  the  estimate  which  Young  makes  of  the  capital 
value  of  agricultural  wealth  in  England,  land  is  put  at  333 
years  purchase  of  the  rent  and  valued  at  536  millions,  farrjiers' 
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stock  at  nearly  no  millions,  while  house  property  is  esti- 
mated at  100  millions.  He  reckons  the  wheat  and  rye  crop 
at  over  9  millions  of  quarters  annually,  that  of  barley  at 
11^  millions,  that  of  oats  at  10;^  millions.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  estimate,  which  he  bases  on  the  amount  of  those 
kinds  of  grain  which  he  found  to  be  actually  produced  in 
the  district  over  which  he  travelled,  corresponds  closely 
with  the  inference  which  I  have  arrived  at  as  to  the  possible 
population  which  could  be  maintained  on  English  produce 
at  two  periods  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  an 
interval  of  five  centuries.  The  tithe  payable  from  the  pro- 
duce he  estimates  at  5^^  millions  ;  and  he  is  clearly  alive  to 
the  injury  which  a  tithe  in  kind  inflicts  on  progressive  agri- 
culture. The  whole  earnings  of  agricultural  labour  are  set 
at  \A^\  millions,  shared  among  836,235  persons  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  cost  of  agriculture,  as  far  as  labour  is  concerned, 
is  supplied  at  nearly  £\j  c)s.  per  head  of  persons.  The 
estimate  includes  harvest  labour,  but  not  that  of  the  tenant 
himself,  which  Young  says  was  general,  and,  for  farmer's 
profits,  necessary. 

The  average  rent  of  land  is,  he  tells  us,  actually  9^-.  i  \d. 
an  acre,  but  for  the  sake  of  convenience  he  puts  it  at  \Os. 
In  the  middle  ages,  and  down  to  the  rise  in  prices,  it  was 
let  at  not  more  than  6^.  an  acre.  The  payment,  therefore, 
made  for  the  occupation  of  land  has  risen  twenty  times. 
The  average  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  about  six-and- 
a-half  times,  and  the  average  rise  in  the  price  of  labour 
is  almost  exactly  three-and-a-half  times,  for  the  price  of 
wheat  is  set  at  about  40^-.  a  quarter,  while  that  of  the 
labourer  is  ys.  id.  per  week,  the  corresponding  prices  in  the 
earlier  period  being  6s.  and  2s.  ;  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  while  the  labourer  in  Young's  time  had  his 
earnings  of  hay  and  harvest  time  included  in  the  aggregate 
average,  the  labourer  of  the  earlier  period  had  his  harvest 
earnings  over  and  above.  The  agriculturist  of  the  eighteenth 
century  called  the  forty-one  weeks  which  remained  before 
and  after  the  harvest  period  winter,  when  the  regular  wages 
were  about  two-thirds  of  the  better  paid  eleven  week:^.     As, 
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however,  I  have  often  said,  the  agricultural  labourer  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  better  off  than  he  had 
been  at  any  period  since  the  fifteenth  and  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth. 

The  rise  in  rent  is  the  result  of  diffused  agricultural  skill. 
The  cost  of  production  had  so  far  diminished,  that  the  farmer 
could  afford  to  pay  out  of  the  enhanced  general  profits 
twenty  times  as  much  for  the  use  of  land  as  his  ancestors 
did  some  two  centuries  before.  If  the  peasant's  wages  had 
risen  with  the  general  progress  of  that  skill,  in  which  he 
shared  to  the  full  with  the  farmer,  the  rise  in  rent  would 
have  been  checked.  The  labour  bill  on  a  500  acre  farm  in 
Young's  days,  on  his  estimate,  was  ;^335  Si".  \d.  ;  the  rent, 
^^250;  the  profit,  about  ^400.  But  assuming  the  profit  to 
remain  the  same,  and  the  labourer  to  have  received  a  rise 
of  wages  at  all  proportionate  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat, 
rent  would  have  again  sunk  to  zero.  The  farmer's  profit 
is  estimated  at  from  14  to  18  or  even  20  per  cent,  on  his 
capita],  a  return  on  the  smallest  of  the  figures,  which  is 
sufificient  to  account  for  the  popularity  of  agriculture  and 
for  the  generally  prosperous  condition  of  the  farming 
class. 

Two  facts  exceedingly  puzzle  this  careful  statistician.  He 
finds  that  the  local  price  of  labour  does  not  correspond  \vith 
the  local  dearness  and  cheapness  of  provisions,  and  that  rela- 
tively high  and  low  wages  are  not  connected  with  relatively 
low  and  high  poor  rates.  It  never  seems  to  have  struck  him 
that  the  Law  of  Parochial  Settlement,  and  the  consequent 
temptation  put  before  the  owner  of  a  whole  parish  to  check 
the  local  growth  of  population,  would,  directly  there  arose 
a  demand  for  labour  in  particular  localities,  tend  to  decrease 
the  liabilities  of  one  district  and  increase  those  of  another, 
but  that  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  consequent  rise  in 
local  wages  might  very  well  go  on  with  pauperism  and 
overcrowding.  Similarly  he  does  not  in  the  least  discern 
the  effect  of  the  quarter  sessions  assessment  in  stereotyping 
apathy  and  helplessness.  What  he  complains  of  is  the  occa- 
sional prodigality  of  the  justices  in  their  valuations  of  labour 
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and  the  rate  at  which  they  fix  the  price  of  the  peasant's 
contribution  to  the  general  growth  of  opulence. 

In  estimating  the  earnings  of  labour,  Young  gives  many 
and  elaborate  tables  based  upon  a  preposterous  postulate, 
the  unreality  of  which  he  admits.  The  labourer  is  supposed 
to  be  in  constant  work,  and  to  earn  the  average  of  the 
three  seasons,  hay-time,  harvest-time,  and  winter,  the  latter 
being  forty-one  out  of  the  fifty-two  weeks.  His  wife  is  to 
work  in  hay  and  harvest-time,  and  to  get  six  weeks'  work 
in  winter.  His  eldest  son  is  to  be  a  first-hand,  his  second 
an  ordinary  hind,  his  third  a  farmer's  boy,  each  at  the 
average  wages  which  such  a  calling  supplied.  One  of  his 
daugliters  is  to  be  a  dairy-maid,  and  the  other  a  common 
maid.  This  family  of  seven  are  all  capable  of  work,  all  at 
work,  and  are  all  collecting  their  wages  into  a  common  fund. 
He  finds  the  average  of  such  a  family's  wages  to  be  close 
to  ^51  8^.  a  year.  Now  it  is  plain  that  not  one  family  in 
a  thousand  corresponded  at  that  time  or  afterwards  to 
Young's  hypothesis,  and  that,  therefore,  the  calculations  based 
on  the  statement  are,  as  regards  the  remuneration  of  labour, 
entirely  fictitious.  What  they  do  represent,  and  as  I  believe 
accurately,  is  the  average  cost  at  which  a  farmer  in  the 
Eastern  Counties  could  procure  the  services  of  seven  persons 
in  the  distribution  of  occupations  in  husbandry.  Each  of 
these  services  was  necessary,  and  was,  indeed,  traditional  in 
English  husbandry  on  the  large  scale  from  the  very  earliest 
times,  and  they  would  be  and  could  be  proved  to  be  equally 
necessary  in  the  economy  of  modern  English  agriculture. 
How  far  the  figures  which  Young  has  collected  fell  short  of 
the  facts  in  the  case  of  an  agricultural  labourer's  aggregate 
earnings  will  be  shown  in  the  evidence  supplied  by  Sir 
Frederic  Eden,  on  which  I  shall  hereafter  comment. 

Now  if  any  of  my  readers  will  take  the  pains  to  calculate 
what  a  family  of  seven,  engaged  as  Young  contemplates, 
would  have  received  in  the  aggregate  under  the  Act  of 
II  Hen.  Vn.,  cap.  22,  in  the  year  1495,  he  will  find  that 
it  amounts  to  ;^24  lOi".,  or  nearly  one-half  of  that  which  the 
same  persons  employed  in  identical  industry  received  in  the 
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tenth  year  of  George  III.  In  1495,  the  four-pound  loaf  of 
bread  cost  \d.\  in  1770,  5^^. ;  and  to  take  and  contrast  Young's 
other  prices  with  those  of  the  earlier  year,  butter,  \d. 
and  yd.  ;  cheese,  \d.  and  ^d. ;  meat,  \d.  and  /\.d.  Of  these 
prices  the  first  is  very  low,  for  the  year  1495  is  a  very  cheap 
year.  The  others  are  the  average  price  for  the  whole  period 
of  283  years.  Now  if  we  apply  the  same  rule  to  bread,  we 
should  raise  the  price  of  the  four-pound  loaf  to  \d. 

If,  therefore,  it  were  the  case,  as  it  certainly  was  not,  that 
the  same  amount  of  labour  was  required  to  secure  the  produce 
which  was  obtained  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  was  needed 
in  the  fifteenth,  it  is  clear  that  had  wages  in  the  later  period 
been  made  to  possess  the  same  purchasing  power  which 
they  had  in  the  earlier,  the  family  of  seven  would  have  received, 
in  nominal  or  money  wages,  seven  and  a  half  times  more 
than  they  received  in  1495,  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  the 
same  amount  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  i.e.,  £\Z^  \^s.  instead 
of  £^  I  8i".  It  will  be  plain  that  such  a  rate  of  wages  would 
have  reduced  rent  first,  and  profits  afterwards,  and  have  left 
no  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  the  former,  except  in  so  far 
as  labour  might  be  economised  by  the  increased  productive- 
ness of  land  at  less  cost,  by  substituting  mechanical  for  manual 
labour,  by  cheapening  the  carriage  of  goods,  by  increasing  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  by  improving  seed  and  stock.  All 
these  were,  except  perhaps  the  second,  eff"ected.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  any  one  who  examines  the  facts  will  doubt 
that  much  of  the  increase  of  rent  which  was  effected  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  nearly  all  which  was 
obtained  in  the  seventeenth,  was  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
the  agricultural  labourer,  whose  real  wages  were,  as  I  have 
shown  here  and  elsewhere,  reduced  by  all  the  difterence 
between  their  earlier  and  their  later  purchasing  power. 
V  The  advance  which  agriculture  had  made  by  the  year  1770 
was  great  and  remarkable.  Tools  and  implements  were  far 
cheaper  and  far  better.  The  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  were 
greatly  improved,  threefold  in  many  cases  within  living 
memory,  and  the  comparative  cheapness  of  agricultural 
produce,   a  cheapness   which   is  general   and    fairly   uniform, 
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is  proof  that,  apart  from  the  continuous  abundance  of  the 
seasons  and  the  success  of  agricultural  operations,  for  a  time 
at  least  production  had  gone  ahead  of  population.  Of  the 
character  of  the  seasons,  Young  asserts  that  a  proper  distribu- 
tion of  cultivation  over  the  area  of  the  farm,  and  especially 
the  adoption  of  that  husbandry  which  recognises  the  place 
of  root  and  hay  or  grass  crops  in  connection  with  crops  of 
corn,  will  practically  make  the  farmer  independent  of  the 
weather,  since  he  will  get  his  compensation,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  for  what  he  loses  in  one  kind  of  produce 
by  what  he  gains  in  another.  Now  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  much  of  this  improvement  was  due  to  the  public  spirit 
and  enterprise  of  some  who  had  turned  their  attention  to  the 
good  of  their  own  estates,  and  (as  the  farmer  must  work  in 
the  open,  and  has  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  power  to 
make  a  secret  of  a  profitable  process)  who  had  benefited 
their  neighbours  by  the  proof  of  their  success.  It  is  possible, 
if  wages  had  advanced  on  the  same  lines  as  rents  and  profits 
did,  that  the  margin  of  advantage  would  have  been  so 
narrowed  that  there  would  have  been  little  impulse  given 
towards  either  experiment  or  improvement.  An  industry 
may  be  discouraged  by  the  excessive  cost  of  labour,  espe- 
cially when  the  product  is  of  optional  use.  But  the  production 
of  food  is  not  so  much  affected  by  these  considerations,  at 
any  rate  in  the  same  degree,  as  long  as  rent  exists  and  profit? 
are  large. 

When  there  were  seasons  of  great  abundance  and,  con- 
sequently, of  low  prices,  there  was  general  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  landed  interest,  who  considered,  because  nature 
was  propitious  and  prices  were  low,  that  the  country  had 
become  poor.  We  arc  told  that  in  the  few  cheap  years 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  tenants  could 
not  pay  their  rents,  and  that  land  was  reduced  in  value  from 
twenty  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  years'  purchase.  The  abundance 
of  the  seasons  between  1666  and  167 1  led  to  the  prohibitive' 
Act  of  22  Chas.  II.,  cap.  13,  under  which  a  duty  of  i6s.  ^d.  was 
imposed  on  wheat  as  long  as  it  was  below  53i'.  4^.  a  quarter, 
and  one  of  Zs.  when  it  was  below  Soi".      The  Act.  which  was 
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intended  to  keep  up  prices,  failed  of  its  effects,  for  the  prices 
again  became  low.  In  order  further  to  secure  high  prices  and 
full  rents,  a  bounty  of  ^s.  a  quarter,  when  the  price  did  not 
exceed  48i-.,  was  granted  immediately  after  the  Revolution. 
To  the  operation  of  these  two  enactments  the  scientific 
agriculturists,  who  affected  to  discuss  the  economic  bearings 
of  husbandry  on  the  growth  of  opulence,  ascribed  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  plenty 
of  its  produce.  It  is  probable  that  the  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  these  legislative  remedies  led  to  the  very  numerous 
enclosures  which  begin  under  the  authority  of  Parliament 
in  the  reign  of  Anne,  under  which,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
nearly  3,000,000  acres  were  enclosed,  and  in  the  nineteenth, 
up  to  1854,  nearly  6,000,000  more.  The  amount  so  enclosed 
is  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  cultivable  surface  of 
England  and  Wales. 

The  seven  barren  years  at  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  long  noted  for  the  distress  of  the  people  and  for 
the  exalted  profits  of  the  farmer,  as  they  probably  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  celebrated  law  of  Gregory  King,  that  when  there 
ensues  a  scarcity  in  an  absolute  necessary  of  life,  and  the 
quantity  falls  off  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  the  price  is  exalted 
in  a  geometrical  one.  But  when  prices  fell,  as  they  did  in  the 
period  between  171 5  and  1765,  there  was  a  general  outcry  of 
agricultural  distress,  which,  when  it  comes  to  be  analysed,  is 
always  resolved  into  the  shrinkage  of  the  landlord's  rent. 
Noblemen  and  country  gentlemen  demanded  the  aid  of 
the  legislature  in  order  to  enable  the  farmers  to  pay  their 
rents.  In  eleven  years  nearly  ^2,000,000  were  paid  in 
bounties.  But  much  new  land  was  brought  under  tillage, 
and  the  price  of  labour,  as  I  have  said,  rose  twenty  per 
cent.  Mr.  Malthus  accounted  for  the  rise  characteristically, 
by  alleging  that  there  was  no  proportionate  increase  of  tlie 
population,  for  that  the  English  people,  having  now  achieved 
a  notable  increase  in  the  real  wages  which  they  received, 
decidedly  elevated  the  standard  of  their  comforts  and  con- 
veniences. It  is  doubtful  whether  moral  or  prudential  reasons 
had  much  to  do  with  the  matter.     Wages  are  always,  both  in 
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nominal  amount  and  in  real  power,  greater  when  food  and  the 
other  conveniences  of  life  are  cheap ;  and  the  demand  for 
labour  was  receiving  an  additional  stimulus  from  improvements 
in  agriculture  and  the  increasing  area  of  land  which  was  taken 
into  cultivation.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  a 
reverse  was  near  at  hand. 

Up  to  1765,  England  had  been  an  exporting  country  in 
divers  agricultural  products.  Subsequently  it  became  an 
importing  country.  It  was  supposed  to  have  suffered  this 
change  from  the  fact  that  the  population  increased  rapidly. 
The  view  is  untenable  on  two  grounds.  In  the  first  place, 
an  increase  of  population  cannot  take  place  at  a  bound  ;  in 
the  next,  it  has  always  been  found  that  a  time  of  distress, 
when  food  is  dear,  checks  population.  Undoubtedly  after 
the  Peace  of  Paris  an  extraordinary  development  of  English 
trade  occurred.  The  colonial  empire  of  England  was  doubled, 
and  the  monopoly  of  the  trade,  according  to  the  accredited 
policy  of  the  age,  was  conferred  on  English  shippers  and 
merchants.  Undoubtedly,  too,  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics  took  a  great  start,  the  production  of  them  being 
cheapened  and  the  market  for  them  widened  by  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  machinery  to  the  process.  But  the 
displacement  of  industries  must  have  produced  much  local 
suffering,  and  the  check  to  population  which  this  loss  of 
revenue  induced  must  have  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
m.iserable  stimulus  given  to  it  by  the  increased  demand  for 
the  labour  of  the  young.  In  the  long  run,  labour  has  gained 
by  the  inventions  of  Arkwright,  of  Watt,  and  of  Cartwright, 
but  the  process  which  preceded  the  gain  was  accompanied 
by  profound  suffering,  part  of  which,  to  the  benefit  of  all 
parties,  was  remedied  by  the  prohibitive  regulations  of  a 
later  time. 

The  seasons  from  1765  were  as  generally  unpropitious  as 
those  up  to  that  period  were  abundant;  and  in  1773,  the 
opponents  of  the  existing  corn  law  secured  the  alteration 
of  the  Act  of  1671.  By  this  law  importation  was  permitted 
at  Gd.  a  quarter,  when  wheat  was  at  or  above  48^.,  and  the 
bounty  was  to  cease  when  it  was  at  or  above  44^".     But  when- 
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ever  the  seasons  happened  to  be  abundant,  the  old  cry  was 
,  raised  that  landlords  were  distressed  and  farmers  ruined.  As 
a  consequence,  in  1791,  a  new  corn  law  was  enacted,  under 
which  a  very  heavy  duty  was  imposed  while  wheat  was 
below  50J".,  though  it  was  slight  when  the  price  rose  above 
this  amount.  But  the  general  scarcity  of  these  later  years 
produced  its  effect  on  rent.  Arthur  Young,  writing  more 
than  forty  years  after  the  date  of  his  celebrated  tours, 
comments  on  the  singular  and  rapid  rise  in  rent  which 
took  place  after  1782,  and  the  development  of  competition 
for  occupancy.  The  landlords  were  alarmed  at  their  own 
good  fortune,  and  for  a  time  hesitated  to  take  advantage 
of  it ;  but  tenants  rushed  into  the  occupation  of  husbandry, 
which  was  thenceforward  highly  profitable  when  scarcity 
ruled,  as  was  the  case  generally  till  1820,  and  was  corre- 
spondingly depressed  when  occasional  abundance  intervened. 
After  the  deficient  harvest  of  1795,  wheat  rose  to  104^". 
a  quarter,  and  remained  at  that  amount,  or  near  it,  for  a 
whole  year.  It  was  during  this  time  that  Sir  Frederick  Eden 
collected  his  evidence  as  to  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  cost 
of  maintenance.  The  facts  are  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
hypothetical  earnings  which  are  drawn  up  with  such  fulness 
by  Arthur  Young.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  government 
of  the  day  adopted  very  active  measures  against  the  dearth. 
They  seized  all  neutral  ships  laden  with  corn  and  bound  for 
France,  and  compelled  them  to  discharge  their  cargoes  at 
English  ports,  and  at  a  handsome  profit  to  their  owners. 
They  offered  a  bounty  of  from  \6s.  to  £\  on  imported  corn. 
But  the  scarcity  was  tmiversal,  extending  even  to  the  United 
States,  though  the  barren  lands  of  the  eastern  and  central 
states  could  never  have  been  relied  on  for  any  great  amount. 
The  two  Houses  of  Parliament  signed  an  engagement  to 
reduce  their  domestic  consumption  by  at  least  one-third,  and 
the  distillation  of  corn  spirits  was  prohibited.  Many  of  the 
poor  perished  by  want,  and  nearly  all  persons  were  stinted. 
But  it  was  a  time  of  great  prosperity  to  the  landed  interest, — 
to  the  landlords  whose  rents  were  rapidly  rising,  and  to  the 
farmers  who  were  realising  enormous  gains  during  the  cur- 
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rency  of  their  leases.  The  deficiency  was  variously  calculated 
at  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  short  of  an  average  crop. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  1796,  Eden  col- 
lected the  amount  of  wages  actually  earned  by  families 
engaged  in  agricultural  labour  in  different  parts  of  England, 
many  of  them  being  records  of  1795  wages.  Five  are  taken 
from  Clopshill,  in  Beds ;  four  from  a  village  near  Carlisle  ; 
four  from  Buckden,  in  Hunts  ;  six  from  Hinksworth,  in 
Herts ;  four  from  Kegworth,  in  Leicester  ;  four  from  Lin- 
colnshire parishes ;  four  from  Diss,  in  Norfolk ;  five  from 
Northampton ;  six  from  near  Oxford ;  six  from  Suffolk ; 
four  from  Stogursey,  in  Somerset ;  and  one  from  Yorkshire, — 
fifty-three  in  all.  The  collective  earnings  of  these  families 
average  i  is.  C)d.  a  week  in  Beds,  ranging  from  95-,  to  14^-.  6d. ; 
and  these  wages  fall  short  of  their  expenditure,  poor  enough, 
by  an  average  of  ^3  1 5^'.  ()d.,  though  a  part  of  this  deficiency 
is  made  up  by  harvest  earnings. 

At  Carlisle  the  average  earnings  are  los.  for  the  whole 
family,  and  the  average  deficiency  in  the  whole  is  ^^3  2s.  4c/. 
In  Hunts  the  average  wages  are  gs.  ^d.,  and  the  average 
deficiency  £2  i^s.  ^d.  The  six  families  in  Herts  earn  an 
average  of  12s.  6\d.,  but  their  necessary  expenditure  exceeds 
their  receipts  by  an  average  of  ;^22  3^,  6hd.  The  average 
earnings  of  two  families  in  Leicester  are  I'^s.  9c/.,  and  the 
average  deficiency  is  ^18  os.  T^^d.  In  one  family  in  Lindsey 
the  earnings  are  i  is.  6d.,  the  expenditure  in  excess  of  wages 
being  ;^2i  i8s.  4^.;  another  family  is  only  ys.  ^d.  short,  but 
the  wages  of  man,  wife,  and  child  are  only  lis.  2,d.,  and  the 
family  live  on  bread  alone.  In  the  case  of  three  Norfolk 
families,  the  total  earnings  are  i  is.  3^.,  and  the  average 
deficiency  ;^ 1 3  lis.  ^d.  In  Northants,  four  families  earn  an 
average  of  los.  J^d.,  but  are  on  an  average  £'^  i$s.  short  on 
the  year.  The  six  Oxfordshire  families  earn  an  average  of 
i2s.  lod.,  the  total  being  heightened  by  one  household  in 
which  three  boys  earn  nearly  as  much  as  their  father  does. 
Here  the  average  deficiency  is  £^  ^s.  <^d.  In  Suffolk,  four 
families,  in  each  of  which  the  children  contribute  largely  to 
the  earnings,  the  average  wages  are  \^s.  id.,  and  the  average 
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deficiency  £\2  \'}^s.  6d.,  which  in  these  cases  is  slightlj" 
lessened  by  harvest  wages.  In  Somerset,  four  fainiHes  earn 
an  average  of  8j.  9f<^.,  and  their  annual  expenses  exceed  their 
annual  income  by  an  average  of  ^11  3^".  lod.  The  Yorkshire 
labourer  is  worst  off.  His  own  earnings  are  under  6s. 
a  week,  his  wife's  a  little  over  i^.,  and  his  child's  an  infi- 
nitesimal sum.  His  expenses  exceed  his  income  by  ^12  I3jr. 
a  year,  though  his  fare  is  the  humblest  conceivable.  I  have 
taken  those  rates  of  wages  only  which  were  paid  in  1795 
and  1796.  Between  1792  and  1795  such  provisions  as  these 
labourers  could  procure  had  risen  by  about  125  per  cent. 
The  poor  rate  rose  to  ^4,000,000,  and  yet  the  people  were 
starving.  Mr.  Porter  has  acutely  observed,  that  in  years  of 
dearth,  in  which  the  largest  sums  have  been  expended  on  the 
poor,  the  amount  estimated  in  wheat  is  the  lightest  borne  by 
the  community.  He  has  inferred,  indeed,  that  this  is  right, 
that  the  poor  in  seasons  of  dearth  should  suffer  with  those 
by  whom  they  are  supported,  and  feel  the  inconvenience 
which  the  niggardliness  of  nature  has  put  upon  the  whole 
community.  The  inference  is  just,  if  it  be  also  true  that  the 
position  which  they  occupy  is  one  which  they  have  chosen  for 
themselves,  and  for  which  they  are  therefore  responsible. 
^  The  examination  of  the  facts  shows  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  We  have  been  able  to  trace  the  process  by  which  the 
condition  of  English  labour  had  been  continuously  deteriorated 
by  the  acts  of  government.  It  was  first  impoverished  by  the 
issue  of  base  money.  Next  it  was  robbed  of  its  guild  capital 
by  the  land  thieves  of  Edward's  regency.  It  was  next  brought 
in  contact  with  a  new  and  more  needy  set  of  employers — the 
sheep-masters  who  succeeded  the  monks.  It  was  then,  with  a 
pretence,  and  perhaps  with  the  intention,  of  kindness,  subjected 
to  the  quarter  sessions  assessment,  mercilessly  used  ui  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  agricultural  labourer  being 
still  further  impoverished  by  being  made  the  residuum  of  all 
labour.  The  agricultural  labourer  was  then  further  mulcted 
(a\  by  enclosures,  and  the  extinction  of  those  immemorial  rights 
A  of  pasture  and  fuel  which  he  had  enjojed  so  long.  The  poor 
law  professed  to  find  him  work,  but  was  so  administered  that  the 
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reduction  of  his  wages  to  a  bare  subsistence  became  an  easy 
process  and  an  economical  expedient.  When  the  monarchy 
was  restored,  his  employers,  who  fixed  his  wages  by  their  own 
authority,  reheved  their  own  estates  from  their  ancient  dues 
at  the  expense  of  his  poor  luxuries  by  the  excise,  tied  him  to  ^' 
the  soil  by  the  Law  of  Settlement,  and  starved  him  by  a  pro-  '  ■ 
hibitive  corn  law.  The  freedom  of  the  few  was  bought  by 
the  servitude  of  the  many.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  an  ardent 
republican  for  a  narrow  class,  suggested  hopeless  slavery  as 
the  proper  doom  of  the  labourers,  argued  that  the  people 
existed  only  to  work,  and  that  philosophical  politicians  should 
have  the  power  to  limit  their  existence  by  labour.  Through- 
out the  eighteenth  century  the  most  enlightened  men  gave 
the  poor  their  pity,  occasionally  their  patronage,  sometimes 
would  assist  them  at  the  cost  of  other  workers  ;  but  beyond  a 
bare  existence,  never  imagined  that  they  had  rights  or  remem- 
bered that,  chey  had  suffered  wrongs.  The  weight  of  taxation 
fell  on  them  in  every  direction,  and  with  searching  severity. 
It  was  necessary  to  find  funds  at  all  risks  and  from  every 
source,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
taxation  is  that  of  necessary  consumption  and  cheap  luxuries. 
It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  tax  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
the  individual  workman,  else  he  would  starve  and  perish.  But 
the  process  left  him  nothing  but  a  bare  subsistence.  The 
interpretation  of  his  wages  is  always  incomplete  unless  one 
takes  into  account  the  virtual  reduction  which  taxation  made 
of  them  ;  and  to  know  this  would  require  an  exact  and 
searching  analysis  of  the  customs  and  excise,  and  of  their 
incidence.  Even  this  would  be  insufiicient,  because  to 
adequately  interpret  the  situation  we  should  have  to  esti- 
mate the  privation  of  enforced  abstinence,  as  well  as  the 
contribution  of  universal  taxation,  and  measure  the  labourer's 
losses  not  only  by  what  he  consumed  but  by  what  he  was 
forced  to  abstain  from  consuming.  And  withal  the  existing 
condition  of  things  bred  and  strengthened  that  mean  and 
malignant  passion  for  profiting  by  the  miseries  of  others  which 
became  the  policy  of  the  landed  interest,  and  to  some  extent 
even  now  remains  a  dominant  hope  in  the  minds  of  landlords 
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and  farmers.  To  crown  the  whole,  the  penalties  of  felony 
and  conspiracy  were  denounced  against  all  labourers  who 
associated  together  to  better  their  lot  by  endeavouring  to 
sell  their  labour  in  concert,  while  the  desperation  which 
poverty  and  misery  induce,  and  the  crime  they  suggest,  were 
met  by  a  code  more  sanguinary  and  brutal  than  any  which  a 
civilized  nation  had  ever  heretofore  devised  or  a  high-spirited 
one  submitted  to. 

Such  was  the  education  which  the  English  workman  received 
from  those  evil  days,  when  the  government  employed  and 
developed  the  means  for  oppressing  and  degrading  him.  It 
is  no  marvel  that  he  identifies  the  policy  of  the  landowner, 
the  farmer,  and  the  capitalist  employer  with  the  machinery 
by  which  his  lot  has  been  shaped,  and  his  fortunes,  in  the 
distribution  of  national  wealth,  have  been  controlled.  Ke 
may  have  no  knowledge,  or  a  very  vague  knowledge,  as  to 
the  process  by  which  so  strange,  so  woeful  an  alteration  has 
been  made  in  his  condition.  But  there  exists,  and  always 
has  existed,  a  tradition,  obscure  and  uncertain,  but  deeply 
seated,  that  there  was  a  time  when  his  lot  was  happier,  his 
means  more  ample,  his  prospects  more  cheerful  than  they  have 
been  in  more  modern  experience.  From  one  point  of  view, 
the  analyst  of  "the  good  old  times"  maybe  able  to  show  that 
life  was  shorter,  disease  more  rife,  the  market  of  food  more 
unsteady,  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  fewer  and 
more  precarious  than  they  now  are.  From  another  point  of 
view,  and  that  by  far  the  most  accurate  and  exact,  the  relative 
position  of  the  workman  was  one  of  far  more  hope  and  far 
more  plenty  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets  than  it  has  been 
in  those  of  the  House  of  Hanover ;  that  wages  were,  relative 
to  their  purchasing  power,  far  higher,  and  the  margin  of 
enjoyable  income  over  necessary  expenditure  was  in  conse- 
quence far  wider. 

The  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  and  sentiments  of  the 
English  workman  is  that  he  is  neither  socialist  nor  anarchist. 
He  believes,  and  rightly  believes,  that  in  the  distribution  of 
the  reward  of  labour  his  share  is  less  than  it  might  be,  than 
it  ought  to  be,  and  that  some  means  should  be  discovered  by 
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which  the  unequal  balance  should  be  rectified.  He  does  not 
indeed  detect  the  process  by  which  this  advantage  can  be 
secured  to  him,  and  relies,  though  doubtfully,  upon  certain 
expedients  by  which  he  thinks  he  can  extort  better  terms. 
He  has  good  reason  for  believing  that  he  can  gain  his  ends, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  by  association  with  his  fellows  ;  for 
he  cannot  have  forgotten  how  angrily  any  action  of  his  in 
this  direction  has  for  centuries  been  resented  and  punished, 
and  how  even  now  it  is  assailed  by  sophistical  and  interested 
criticism.  But  he  has  never  dreamed  of  making  war  on 
capital  or  capitalist.  In  his  most  combative  temper  he  has  | 
simply  desired  to  come  to  terms  with  capital,  and  to  gain  ' 
a  benefit  by  the  harmonious  working  of  a  binding  treaty 
between  himself  and  his  employer.  He  is  wise  in  his 
contention,  though  not  always  wise  in  his  strategy. 

Food  and  the  materials  of  industry  constitute  the  capital 
of  a  community,  of  which  money  is  the  symbol.  Labour  is 
engaged,  whether  of  head  or  hand,  in  replacing  the  former 
as  it  is  consumed,  and  of  imparting  utility  to  the  latter. 
The  produce  of  the  former  is  that  upon  which  all  subsist, 
those  by  whom  it  is  procured  and  those  who,  by  one  plea  or 
another,  are  able  to  make  good  their  claim  to  a  portion  in  the 
common  stock.  All  who  are  engaged  in  industry  strive  to 
complete  their  work  in  the  briefest  and  easiest  manner.  The 
employer  of  labour  works  as  truly  as  the  peasant  and  artizan, 
with  head  and  hand,  though  in  a  different  manner.  His 
principal  function,  as  far  as  the  common  interest  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  interpret  the  means  by  which  labour  may  be 
continuously  employed.  When  the  product  is  secured  and 
exchanged,  always  ultimately  for  food  and  other  necessaries 
and  conveniences,  this  question  is  always  arising,  What  is 
the  share,  all  expenses  being  deducted,  which  the  employers 
shall  have  on  the  one  hand,  and  labourers  on  the  other,  of 
the  residue  t  The  quarrel  between  capital  and  labour,  as  it 
is  called,  but  as  it  would  be  more  accurately  styled,  between 
employer  and  employes,  is.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  share  j 
each  should  have  in  profits  and  wages }  For  centuries  the 
law   and    the   government    interposed    on    the    side    of  the  ' 
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employer  in  order  to  lessen  the  labourer's  share.  For  a  very 
long  period,  two  centuries,  the  efforts  of  law  and  government 
were  unsuccessful.  At  last  they  gained  their  object,  and 
gradually  reduced  the  labourers'  share  to  a  bare  subsistence, 
so  bare  that  in  order  to  get  their  necessary  work  from  him 
they  supplemented  his  wages  by  a  tax  on  the  general  public, 
as  they  do  in  a  less  degree  to  this  day.  The  worst  time, 
however,  in  the  whole  history  of  English  labour  was  beginning 
when  Eden  collected  the  facts  which  he  gives  us  as  to  the 
labourer's  earnings.  This  condition  of  things  was  continued 
^._    for  twenty-five  years. 

The  farmers  competed  against  each  other  for  occupancies, 
and  constantly  offered  higher  rents,  which  the  enforced 
cheapness  of  their  labourers'  wages  enabled  them  to  pay,  and 
the  necessities  of  the  public  artificially  created  by  the  corn 
laws  enabled  them  to  increase.  They  made  common  cause 
with  the  landlord,  and  worked  against  the  interests  of  the 
labourer  and  the  general  public,  the  body  of  consumers. 
They  saw  that  if  they  pledged  themselves  to  higher  rents, 
they  must  needs  procure  the  means  by  lowering  the  cost  of 
what  they  produced  and  by  heightening  its  price.  They 
achieved  the  former  by  driving  wages  down  to  a  bare 
subsistence,  and  the  latter  by  maintaining  an  artificial 
dearth. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  contracts  founded  on  such  unnatural 
conditions  were  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  mischief  on 
those  who  agreed  to  them.  It  was  certain  that  at  an  early 
period  the  nation  would  resent  the  existence  of  laws  which 
were  designed  to  stint  them.  It  was  certain  that  manu- 
facturers and  traders,  now  secure  of  a  foreign  market,  if  trade 
were  open  to  them,  would  demand  that  they  should  be  able 
to  sell  their  goods  for  that  which  the  people  would  always 
readily  consume,  and  would,  therefore,  be  the  best  and  safest 
object  of  exchange.  It  was  probable  that  workmen  would 
not  be  for  ever  content  to  accept  nothing  but  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, and  that  they  would  seek  to  extricate  themselves 
from  so  ungrateful  a  position.  But  the  vitality  of  the  old 
system    was    singular.      It    took    the    active-  agitation    of  a 
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quarter  of  a  century  before  free  trade  in  food  was  granted. 
The  labourer,  unused  to  the  action  which  springs  from  the 
consciousness  of  a  common  purpose,  even  when  the  Hberty 
of  union  was  given  him,  was  too  ignorant  and  too  apathetic 
to  use  that  force  of  combination  which  his  ancestors  five 
centuries  before  had  employed  with  such  effect.  He  fled 
from  his  calling.  Other  and  better  paid  industries  hired  him 
from  the  farmyard  and  the  harvest  field,  sometimes,  indeed, 
to  his  ultimate  injury.  The  most  enterprising  sought  in  the 
United  States  and  the  colonies  a  future  which  was  denied 
them  here. 

But  though  there  was  a  shrinkage  on  both  sides  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  labour,  in  the  price  of  certain  farm 
products,  and  in  the  profits  of  agriculture,  rents  went  on 
steadily  increasing.  It  was  an  open  secret  that  even  when 
these  enhanced  rents  were  being  paid,  the  farming  class  had 
so  narrow  a  margin  of  profits  that  even  slight  reverses  would 
become  serious.  It  was  known  that  agricultural  capital  had 
greatly  diminished,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was 
gradually  becoming  slovenly  and  imperfect.  At  last  the 
crisis  came,  and  the  foolish  payment  of  excessive  rent,  and 
the  equally  foolish  receipt  of  excessive  rent,  have  led  to 
disasters  in  English  agriculture  to  which  there  is  no  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  that  industry.  The  case  is  made  worse  by 
the  fact  that  there  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  an  early  and 
vigorous  recovery,  even  though  much  rent  is  sacrificed. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WAGES   IN    THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

The  Rate  of  Wages  and  the  Price  of  Food — Pressure  on  the  Operatives  in  Factories 
and  the  Weavers — Machine  Breaking— The  Manufacturing  Districts  worst  off 
— Causes  raising  Wages— These  not  Operative  till  Late — Difficulties  in  the 
formation  of  Labour  Partnerships  and  their  Management.  The  Competition 
of  Capitalists,  and  its  Effects  on  Labour — Recent  Events — Effects  of  a  Relaxa- 
tion of  Foreign  Tariff's — The  Depreciated  Currency  of  the  War — Abrogation 
of  the  Quarter  Sessions  Assessment — The  Allowance  System — Illustrations  of 
its  Working — The  Abolition  of  Compulsory  Apprenticeship — The  Defence  of 
Apprenticeship^The  Objection  to  it^The  Cost  of  the  War — Hostility  of 
Capitalists  to  the  Workmen's  Advance — Their  Sinister  Predictions — Animosity 
felt  by  the  Workman  towards  the  Combination  Laws — Hume's  Committee — 
The  Unions — The  Agricultural  Labourer — History  of  his  Wages  and  the  Poor 
Law — The  Factory  Acts  not  Extended  to  the  Children  of  Peasants — 
Agricultural  Gangs — Mr.  Girdlestone — Joseph  Arch — The  Difficulties  of  an 
Agricultural  Labourers'  Union — The  Work  of  the  Primitive  Methodists — The 
Attitude  of  the  Farmers  Erroneous — The  Moral  Education  of  Labour 
Partnerships — The  Present  Position  of  Agriculture. 

DURING  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  price  of  wheat  was  on  an  average  98^.  6d.  a  quarter, 
i.e.,  i6"4  times  the  rate  which  prevailed  on  an  average  for  the 
280  years  in  which  there  was  practically  no  variation  in 
money  values,  beyond  those  which  arose  from  exceptional 
scarcity.  In  the  year  1800,  when  the  working  man  was 
within  the  range  of  this  extraordinary  exaltation  in  the  price 
of  his  food,  the  average  wages  of  artizans  were  18^-.  a  week 
in  London.  They  gradually  rose  by  about  75  per  cent, 
during  the  years  of  dearth,  being  generally  highest  in  the 
years  which  were  characteristically  dear.  When  greater 
plenty  prevailed,  they  fell.  In  the  country  they  were  about 
one-third  less  than  they  were  in  London.  It  does  not  appear 
that  artizans  had  their  wages  supplemented  by  the  allowance 
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system,  for  when,  in  1824,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  consequences  of  a  practice  which 
had  now  become  general,  and  drew  his  motion  in  such  general 
terms  as  to  include  all  kinds  of  labour,  Mr.  Peel  objected 
that  the  reference  to  the  committee  would  include  superfluous 
subjects,  and,  in  consequence,  the  inquiry  was  limited  to 
agricultural  wages. 

These  wages,  which  I  shall  refer  to  more  particularly,  in  so 
far  as  evidence  is  forthcoming,  further  on  in  this  chapter,  were 
largely  supplemented  by  parish  allowances.     The  maximum 
sum  expended  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  under  the  old  law  was 
in  1818,  when  it  was  nearly  eight  millions,  or  13^-.  (^d.  per  head 
^  of  the  population.     The  factory  hand  was  even  worse  off  than 
the  labourer,  and,  as  machinery  was  gradually  being  introduced 
into  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  the  hand-loom  weaver 
was  worst  off  of  all.     Great  as   was   the   demand  for  labour 
under  the  new  system,  it  was,  unfortunately,  not  countervailed 
by  an  increase  of  real  wages,  hardly  of  nominal  wages,  for  the 
demand    was    for  both  sexes  and  nearly  all   ages.     But  the 
severest  penury  fell  on  those  who  had  been,  in  the  older  days 
of  manufacture,  the  specially  skilled  artizans  in  textile  fabrics, 
for  the  effect  of  machinery  is  to  reduce  labour  as   much   as 
possible   to    the  functions    of  attention   and  guidance.     The 
weavers,  therefore,  who  either  could  not  or  would  not  accom- 
modate  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things,  suffered  the 
direst    reverses.     It    was    no    wonder   that   they   looked  on 
machinery    with    the    profoundest    hostility,    that    riots    and 
machine    breaking    were    frequent,    and    that    the    bitterest 
animosities  were  engendered.     Thus  in  1811-12,  stocking  and 
lace  frames  had  been  applied  to  the  staple  manufactures  of 
Nottingham,  and    the   discontented    labourers,    foreseeing  or 
fancying  that  their  livelihood  would  be  imperilled,  broke  into 
houses    and    destroyed    frames.     The    legislature    thereupon 
passed  an  Act  inflicting,  as  usual,  the  punishment  of  death  on 
the    frame-breakers.     The  Act   only    lasted  two  years  ;    but 
on  the  occasion   of   its  second  reading.  Lord  Byron  warmly 
attacked  it,  and  recommended  that  if  the  Act  were  carried,  it 
should  be  so  amended   as  to  provide  that  the  jury   should 
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always  consist  of  twelve  butchers,  and  that  a  judge  of  the 
temper  of  Jeffcries  should  be  always  engaged  to  preside  in 
the  court.  Such  a  judge  would  not  have  been  hard  to  find 
at  that  time. 

It  is  easy  to  prove   that   the  great  movement  of  modern 
days,  the  employment  of  mechanical  in  the  place  of  human 
forces,    operates    ultimately    in    cheapening    produce    and    in 
bettering  the  wages   of  labour.     But    until    that    is    brought 
about,  the  producers   on  the  old   lines    may  be  subjected  to 
severe  privations.     Nay,  unless  precautions  are  taken  against 
the  abuse  of  labour  on  the  part  of  employers,  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  mass  of  those  who  work  under  the  new  system  may  I 
sink  into  a  lower  position   than  that  which  they  previously  j. 
occupied  when  they  were  engaged  with  the  old.     The  efficiency  ^ 
of  labour  may,  by  the  use  of  mechanical  expedients,  be  greatly  •-' 
enhanced,  but  unless  the  demand  for  labour  is  simultaneously  ' 
enlarged,  the  profits  of  the  employer  may  be  increased  enor-  ^ 
mously,  while  the  wages  of  the  workmen  may  even  be  lessened. 
Such  a    result    may    be    further   assisted    by   the   temporary 
monopoly  of  patents.    That  the  patents  of  Arkwright  and  Peel 
secured  enormous  fortunes  for  these  inventors  or  purchasers 
of  inventions  we  all  know,   that  they  ultimately  cheapened 
production    is  equally  clear  ;  that   they  gave  England   well- 
nigh  a  monopoly  in  the  supply  of  textile  fabrics  is  as  manifest ; 
but  it  does  not  strictly  follow  that  the  English  workman  was 
better   paid.     The    handloom    weaver    was    undoubtedly  im- 
poverished, but  I  do  not  find  that  the  machine  weaver  bettered 
his  position.     His  wages  remained  low,  his  means  were  even 
straitened,  and  the  misery  of  the  manufacturing  districts  was 
more  greater  than  that  of  the  agricultural. 

There  are  three  processes  by  which  the  wages  of  artizans 
may  be  increased  concurrently  with  the  adoption  and  develop- 
ment of  mechanical  appliances.  Any  of  these  has  its  effect 
on  the  fortunes  of  labour,  and  as  they  have  worked  together 
though  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  they  have  had  a 
marked  influence  on  their  wages,  in  results  which  can  be  clearly 
traced.  They  are  restraints  imposed  by  law  on  the  employ- 
ment   of  labour ;  restraints  imposed  by    the  joint  action    of 
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labourers  ;  and  the  competition  of  capitalists  as  producers. 
Further,  since  the  existence  of  such  restraints  and  such  a 
competition  sharpen  those  inventive  faculties  which  are  ever 
on  the  look  out  for  the  means  by  which  the  process  of  pro- 
duction is  cheapened,  and  when,  in  addition  to  these  causes, 
there  is  the  further  stim.ulant  of  a  market  restricted  by  the 
policy  of  other  countries,  and  therefore  only  open  under  the 
conditions  of  such  a  further  cheapening  as  will  enable  the 
product  to  get  over  the  barrier  of  foreign  protection,  the 
most  powerful  stimulants  are  applied  to  mechanical  intelligence 
and  productive  invention. 

Now  for  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  nearly 
the  first  half  of  it,  these  conditions  did  not  exist  concurrently 
with  the  development  of  mechanical  appliances.  There  was 
no  control  put  on  the  employment  of  the  young  in  any  calling, 
and  the  manufacturer  who  had  cheapened  his  production  by 
the  introduction  of  machinery  could  add  to  his  profits  by  the 
employment  of  children  in  that  kind  of  work  which,  under  an 
earlier  system,  was  carried  on  by  adults.  He  could  further, 
the  poverty  of  workmen  assisting  the  silence  of  law,  make  a 
saving  by  paying  his  wages,  in  part  at  least,  by  tallies  on  a  shop 
which  belonged  to  himself,  and  could  add  the  profits  of  retail 
trade  to  the  profits  of  cheap  labour.  The  Factory  Acts,  which 
prohibited  the  employment  of  some  persons  altogether,  and 
regulated  the  hours  during  which  some  other  persons 
could  be  employed,  increased  the  wages  of  labour  absolutely 
and  relatively,  and,  as  has  been  shown,  without  diminishing, 
as  also  did  the  prohibition  of  the  truck  or  tally  system,  the 
legitimate  profits  of  the  employer.  The  restraints  which 
could  be  imposed  by  the  joint  action  of  labourers,  though 
legally  possible  at  an  earlier  date,  were  very  slow  in  their 
operation.  The  illegal  combination,  banded  as  a  conspiracy 
and  sometimes  treated  as  a  felony,  was  certain  to  resort  to 
violent  action  when  its  aims  were  thwarted,  and  in  the  earlier  days 
of  its  imperfect  legality  constantly  outraged  the  liberty  which 
it  purposed  to  secure.  The  trade  unions  of  the  earlier  period 
had  very  much  to  unlearn,  in  that  they  were  to  substitute 
confidence  for  distrust,  prudence  and  judgment  for  haste  and 
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rash  action,  conciliation  for  force,  foresight  for  passion,  and  a 
careful  interpretation  of  their  powers  in  place  of  headlong 
vengeance  for  the  wrongs  which  they  conceived  that  they  were 
still  suffering.  They  who  try  to  combine  individual  forces  and 
purposes,  and  to  substitute  joint-stock  action,  with  its  methodi- 
cal subservience  to  a  central  authority,  for  independent  action, 
find  that  they  may  make  serious  errors  before  they  discover  the 
proper  use  of  the  new  powers  which  they  are  wielding.  The 
founders  of  the  Bank  of  England  collected  subscriptions  from 
their  shareholders,  and  applied  them  with  ail  the  judgment 
they  possessed  in  a  novel  way  to  trade  and  finance.  During 
the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  the  managers  of  the 
Bank  committed  errors  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
commercial  and  political  value  of  the  institution,  would  have 
been  fatal  to  its  existence.  The  errors  and  failures  of  joint- 
stock  enterprise  have  been  incessant  and  disastrous.  The 
railway  passenger  in  England  would  be  providing  ample 
dividends  to  the  shareholders  in  those  companies  if  he  paid  a 
half-penny  a  mile  on  the  most  convenient  conveyance,  had 
not  these  undertakings  been  permanently  burdened,  and  their 
nominal  capital  increased  threefold  by  the  blunders  of  those 
who  projected  them,  by  the  rapine  of  those  who  gave  them 
a  legal  status,  and  by  the  follies  and  recklessness  of  those  who 
have  managed  them. 

But  no  undertaking  requires  more  care,  more  prudence, 
more  tact,  more  patience,  more  watchfulness,  than  the  applica- 
tion of  the  joint-stock  principle  to  labour.  In  the  first  place, 
persons  whose  means  are  exceedingly  slender  have  to  make  a 
sacrifice  for  an  object  highly  advantageous  if  it  can  be 
secured,  but  the  success  of  which  is  always  problematical  and 
generally  doubtful.  In  the  next,  they  have  to  surrender  their 
judgment  to  the  determination  of  those  who  have  to  interpret 
the  most  difficult  of  problems, — the  question  whether  the 
market  for  labour  will  bear  the  cessation  of  labour.  My 
readers  are  aware  that  the  leaders  and  managers  of  labour 
partnerships  have  very  rarely  formed  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  powers  at  their  disposal,  and  the  powers  which  they 
strive  to  resist  and  overcome,  for  the  immediate  object  of  a 
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strike  has  only  occasionally  been  obtained.  In  the  next,  they 
who  combine  for  these  ends  have  the  mortification  of  knowing 
and  seeing  that  their  sacrifices  and  labours  in  the  machinery 
of  their  organization  are  made  by  a  small  portion  of  the 
order  to  which  they  belong,  while  the  benefit  of  their  action, 
if  it  be  successful,  is  shared  by  those  who  decline  to  participate 
in  the  movement,  and  even  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
baffle  those  who  assert,  and  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  they 
are  labouring  for  the  common  good  of  all  their  fellows.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  passion  and  violence  have  in  past  times 
accompanied  the  action  of  trade  unions,  when  the  promoters 
and  members  of  them  have  felt  that  they  were  thwarted,  not 
by  the  resistance  of  employers,  but  by  the  selfishness,  as 
they  hold  it,  of  those  who  profit  by  their  policy  and  take 
advantage  of  them  in  the  crisis  of  their  struggles. 

The  third  cause  which  has  affected  favourably  the  position 
of  labour  and  wages  is  the  competition  of  capitalists,  aggra- 
vated, though  not  perhaps  adversely  affected,  by  the  restrictions 
put  on  foreign  markets.     This  competition  is  rendered  intense 
by  the  occurrence  from  time  to  time  of  exceptional  demand 
and  of  real  or  imaginary  scarcities.    Thus  the  waste  of  wealth 
and  the   demand    for  foreign   products  consequent  upon  the 
civil  war  in  America  added  largely  to  the  permanent  industries 
of  this  country,  and  induced  the  investment  of  great  masses 
of  capital  in  undertakings  from  which  the  capital  could  not 
be  extricated  or  the  capitalist  disengage  himself.     Within  ten 
years  of  this  event,  a  war,  brief  in  its  duration  but  exceedingly 
destructive  and  dislocating,  occurred  in  Europe.    By  a  financial 
blunder  of  the  gravest  kind,  the  vanquished  nation  was  called 
upon  to  pay  a  vast  ransom  to  the  victor.     This,  a  new  capital, 
was  at  once  thrown  on  the  market,  and  beyond  doubt  Germany 
paid,  in  enhanced  pricei5  and  inflated  but  unsafe  activity,  far 
more  than  .she  exacted.     Now  the  waste  of  wealth,  which  had 
to  be  restored  by  foreign  imports  in  the  one  country,  and  the 
vast  exaltation  of  prices,  which  for  a  time  levelled   the  dam 
of  protection   in   the    other,  called  other   masses  of  English 
capital    into    active    and    permanent    investments    for    such 
industries   as   were   stimulated    at   the   time.       Hence,   with 
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increasing  production,  we  hear  of  declining  profits  and  un- 
remunerative  trade.  But,  on  the  whole,  wages  have  not 
declined.  The  phenomenon,  often  adverted  to  in  these  pages, 
that  a  time  of  low  prices  is  a  time  of  good  wages,  has  been 
exhibited  during  the  last  ten  years.  I  make  no  doubt  that 
there  are  compensations.  It  is  admitted  that  the  efficiency 
of  labour  in  attention,  rapidity,  and  exactness  keeps  pace 
with  the  growing  perfection  of  the  machinery  which  it 
manipulates  ;  that  the  special  skill  of  the  mill-hand  is  getting 
more  marked  and  complete  ;  and  that,  perhaps,  were  it  not 
for  the  increasing  number  of  those  who  share  in  the  employers' 
profit,  the  cheapening  of  the  process  would  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  cheapness  of  the  product. 

Undoubtedly,  if  a  relaxation  of  foreign  tariffs  were  to  take 
place,  this  concurrent  efficiency  of  machinery  and  labour  in 
England,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  observe,  is  far  greater  than 
in  any  country  which  I  have  visited,  would  be  followed  by  a 
large  increase  of  profits,  and,  relatively  speaking,  a  far  larger 
increase  of  wages.  At  present  I  believe  that  the  workmen 
of  this  country,  speaking  of  them  in  the  mass,  are  better  paid 
than  those  of  any  other  settled  and  fully  peopled  community, 
if  one  takes  into  account  not  merely  the  money  wages  which 
they  earn,  but  the  power  which  these  wages  have  over  com- 
modities. But  the  rise  is  entirely  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
and,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  shared  by  all  in  equal 
proportion,  while  the  case  of  some  has  been  rendered  worse. 

The  distress  of  the  English  workman  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  heightened  by  the  issue 
of  a  depreciated  paper  currency.  The  history  of  that  deprecia- 
tion, the  causes  which  brought  it  about,  and  the  consequences 
which  followed  from  it,  have  been  told  so  exactly  and  so 
exhaustively  by  Mr.  Tooke,  that,  in  my  opinion,  that  branch 
of  monetary  science  which  is  concerned  with  the  functions  of 
paper  currency  has  had  no  substantial  addition  to  it  since  he 
wrote,  though  one  frequently  meets  with  the  heresies  and  the 
fallacies  which  this  acute  writer  detected  or  refuted  by  antici- 
pation. The  effects  of  the  depreciated  currency  fell,  as  usual, 
with  more  severity  on  labour,  and  on  those  generally  who  had 
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small  incomes,  than  it  did  on  those  who  could  interpret  the 
discount  on  the  currency,  and  make  a  profit  by  their  interpre- 
tation. In  1813,  the  premium  on  gold — /.^.,  the  depreciation  of 
the  paper — was  nearly  thirty  per  cent.,  and  nominal  wages  were 
therefore  in  reality  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  reputed 
value.  The  injury  which  was  done  to  all  was  made  a  pretext 
for  continuing  the  mischief  beyond  the  time  in  which  it  could 
have  been  removed ;  but  it  has  often  been  found  to  be  the 
case  in  the  economical  history  of  England  that  a  demonstrated 
wrong  has  been  defended  and  its  continuance  supported  on 
the  plea  that  to  do  justice  to  the  many  would  inflict  a  loss  on 
the  few. 

In  1 8 14,  the  quarter  sessions  assessment  and  the  compulsory 
apprenticeship  enacted  by  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  were  abrogated. 
They  had  done  their  work  thoroughly,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  labourers' wages  had  been  so  completely  successful  that  they 
were  made  mechanically  to  follow  the  price  of  food — a  sure 
proof  that  wages  are  down  to  the  level  of  subsistence. 
Thenceforward  they  were  regulated  by  the  farmers  and  the 
employers.  There  had  been  symptoms  already  that  the 
justices  were  a  little  too  considerate  of  the  labourers'  neces- 
sities. Besides,  the  Speenhamland  Act,  as  it  was  called,  of 
1795,  had  authorized  the  allowance  system,  under  which  the 
employer  of  labour  paid  half  the  wages,  and  the  ratepayers, 
employers  or  not,  contributed  the  other  half.  The  farmers, 
therefore,  had  only  to  meet  together,  when  wheat  was  looj. 
a  quarter,  and  meat  by  the  carcase  was  'j\d.  a  pound  (having 
been  less  than  half  the  price  twenty  years  before),  and 
agree  that  they  would  pay  their  workmen  a  shilling  a  day, 
with  the  rider  that  the  rest  of  the  public  should  pay  him 
another  shilling,  which  they  took  care  to  assess,  collect,  and 
distribute  at  their  discretion.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  except 
in  the  fact  that  the  breadth  of  arable  land  was  greatly 
increased,  and  that  locally  certain  improvements  were  made 
in  the  breed  of  sheep,  very  little  real  progress  was  made  in 
agriculture  during  the  sixty  years  between  1780  and  1840. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture,  over  which  Young  presided  with 
such  efficiency  and  diligence,  was  dissolved,  and  agriculture 
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has  never  since,  unfortunatel)-,  been  made  the  object  of  a 
department  of  State.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  the 
poHtical  party  which  has  had  the  principal  management  of 
pubh'c  affairs  since  the  first  Reform  Bill  has  always  been 
averse  to  the  revival  of  this  department,  and  their  rivals, 
who  are  perpetually  talking  about  the  necessity  for  it  when 
out  of  office,  have  as  strangely  neglected  to  renew  it  when 
they  have  been  in. 

Vicious,  demoralizing,  and  unjust  as  the  allowance  system 
was  in  principle,  it  occasionally  gave  an  opportunity  to  indi- 
viduals who  had  sufficient  prudence  and  thrift  to  make  use  of 
it.  In  my  native  village  in  Hampshire,  I  well  remember  two 
instances  of  agricultural  labourers  who  raised  themselves 
through  the  machinery  of  the  allowance  system  to  the  rank 
and  fortunes  of  small  yeomen.  Both  had  large  families,  and 
both  practised  a  bye  industry.  The  village  was  peculiar  in 
its  social  character,  for  there  was  not  a  tenant-farmer  in  it,  all 
being  freeholders  or  copyholders.  The  rector  was  opulent 
and  generous,  and  there  were  a  few  persons  of  some  private 
means  in  the  parish.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  rates  and  the 
allowances  came  from  the  resources  of  occupying  owners,  and 
were,  therefore,  the  contribution  of  the  vestry  from  its  own 
resources,  the  onl}^  non-employers  being  one  or  two  humble 
tradesmen,  the  rector,  and  a  country  gentleman,  whose  house 
and  grounds  were  not  a  hundred  acres  in  extent.  There  w^as 
no  poverty  in  the  whole  place.  Most  of  the  labourers  baked 
their  own  bread,  brewed  their  own  beer,  kept  pigs  and  poultry, 
and  had  half-an-acre  or  an  acre  to  till  for  themselves  as  part 
of  their  hire.  But  they  had  regulated  wages,  and,  when  their 
families  were  large,  allowances.  There  were  not  infrequent 
sales  of  land  in  the  village,  as  families  came  to  an  end,  but 
rarely  in  large  quantities.  The  rector  built  extensively,  par- 
sonage, schools,  and  finally  church,  from  his  own  means,  and, 
therefore,  employment  was  pretty  geiieral.  The  v^illage  mason 
became  a  considerable  yeoman.  But  the  two  labourers  of 
whom  I  am  speaking  had  their  allowances,  lived  on  their 
fixed  wages  with  the  profits  of  their  bye  labour,  one  being 
pig-killer   to    the    village,  and,  therefore,  always   bus)-    from 
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Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  at  a  shilling  a  pig,  and  the  offal, 
on  which  his  family  subsisted,  with  the  produce  of  their  small 
curtilage  for  half  the  year.  In  the  end,  the  allowance,  saved 
scrupulously,  and,  I  presume,  made  a  profound  secret,  was 
invested  in  land  by  each.  The  one  bought  some  forty  acres 
of  poor  soil,  on  which  he  got  a  comfortable  and  independent 
living ;  the  other  some  twenty,  on  which  he  did  still  better, 
for  the  land  was  some  of  the  best  in  the  village. 

The  abolition  of  compulsory  apprenticeships  in  such  call- 
ings as  were  specified  in  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  or  had  been 
interpreted  to  come  under  its  conditions,  and  the  settlement 
of  wages  by  the  quarter  sessions  assessment  or  other  magis- 
terial authority,  was  not  considered  a  boon  by  the  artizans  in 
18 14.  In  the  first  place,  the  repeal  of  Elizabeth's  Act  was 
demanded  by  the  employers  of  labour,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
suspicious.  In  the  next,  the  legislature  from  time  to  time 
had  referred  trade  disputes  between  employers  and  employed 
to  certain  permanent  authorities.  Besides,  the  capitalists 
were  exceedingly  averse  to  any  restraints  on  the  employment 
of  apprentices  under  the  old  system  ;  and  it  was  concluded, 
not  without  reason,  that  the  repeal  of  the  legal  necessity 
would  be  followed  by  a  rush  into  the  calling.  It  should  be 
remembered  also  that  the  change  was  effected  at  a  time  when 
the  distress  of  the  working  classes  was  the  deepest,  that  the 
avowed  object  of  the  repeal  was  to  cheapen  labour,  and  that 
every  effort  was  made  then  and  thereafter  to  sharpen  the 
edge  and  expedite  the  use  of  the  hateful  laws  which  had  been 
constantly  enacted  up  to  1800  against  combinations  of  work- 
men, and  were  still  strictly  enforced. 

The  defence  of  apprenticeship  is  two-fold.  It  secures,  if 
the  apprentice  is  adequately  taught,  a  supply  of  good  work- 
men, thoroughly  instructed  in  the  craft.  It  lessens  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  the  calling,  by  putting  an  impediment 
in  the  way  of  earning  full  wages.  In  the  former  of  these  ends 
the  public  is  interested,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
in  the  absence  of  a  trade  regulation  under  which  the  workman 
should  refuse  to  work  for  a  dishonest  manufacturer,  and 
should   be  assisted  by  his  union,  and  probably  protected    by 
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the  law,  in  case  the  denunciation  is  made  a  means  of  oppres- 
sing^ him,  the  skill  of  the  workman  is  not  sometimes  enlisted 
in  coqcealing  the  dislionesty  of  the  employer.  In  the  second 
aim  of  those  who  insist  on  or  advise  apprenticeship,  the  trade 
alone  is  concerned.  The  further  precaution  taken  in  some 
callings  of  limiting  the  proportion  of  apprentices  to  journey- 
men, though  defensible  on  certain  grounds,  is  much  more 
open  to  challenge.  It  is  a  restraint  on  the  choice  of  callings, 
and  is,  therefore,  apparently  at  least,  an  injury  to  those  who 
are  kept  outside  a  calling  which  they  would  desire  to  enter. 
Mr.  Howell  has  stated  the  case  in  his  work  on  capital  and 
labour  with  great  fairness.  But  it  would  appear  from  his 
own  admissions  that  while  up  to  18 14  the  practice  of  un- 
limited apprenticeship  was  general,  and  the  results  disastrous, 
the  abolition  of  the  law  and  the  consequent  discontinuance  of 
the  practice  has  been  followed  by  an  epoch  of  better  and 
continually  increasing  wages.  Now,  though  wages  were  said 
to  have  been  less  in  the  twenty  years  between  1820  and  1840 
than  they  were  in  the  previous  twenty  years,  it  is  admitted 
that  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  wages,  as  measured  by  their 
purchasing  power,  was  greatly  increased.  But  if  we  can  rely 
on  Mr.  Leoni  Levi's  figures,  taken  from  the  record  of  prices 
paid  at  Greenwich  from  1800  to  1820,  and  between  1821  and 
1840,  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  former  period,  the  rate  of  wages 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  food  was  at  55*25  to  232'5,  the 
first  figure  being  the  daily  wages  in  pence,  and  the  second 
the  aggregate  cost  in  shillings  of  seven  chief  necessaries ;  while 
in  the  latter  period,  the  wages  stand  at  6275,  and  the  same 
articles  cost  only  I46"35.  Wages,  then,  had  actually  risen,  and 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  had  greatly  fallen. 

The  chief  economical  objection  to  apprenticeship,  which  has 
not  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Howell,  is  that  it  tends  to  create 
an  ever-increasing  residuum  of  unprotected  labour.  That 
all  human  societies  as  they  grow  more  populous  will  have  a 
proportionately  larger  element  of  helplessness,  misery,  and 
crime  within  them,  is  apparently  inevitable.  It  is  most  visible 
in  countries  where  emigration  goes  on  largely  from  the  best 
and  most  vigorous  stocks,  and  immigration  into  towns  from 
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poorer  districts  and  foreign  countries  is  active ;  for  when 
immigration  is  from  near  localities,  the  least  desirable  addition 
to  the  growing  population  is  likely  to  take  place.  Now  during 
the  existence  of  the  famous  Statute  of  Apprenticeship,  the 
residuum  was  driven  to  agricultural  labour,  or  to  the  new 
industries  where  apprenticeship  did  not  prevail.  That  the 
whole  body  of  working  men  suffered  greatly  is  only  too 
manifest ;  that  those  callings  suffered  most  which  consisted 
of  the  non-apprenticed  classes  is  proved,  if  by  nothing  else, 
by  the  resistance  which  the  workmen  made  to  the  abolition 
of  the  custom.  The  common  defence  for  the  limitation  of 
apprentices  is  that  if  bad  times  corae,  it  is  better  for  few  to 
suffer  than  that  many  should,  and  that  the  limitation  of  hands 
is  analogous  to  and  identical  with  a  limit  of  output  in  pro- 
duction. Rut  the  answer  is,  that  the  restraint  puts  a  perma- 
nent suffering  on  those  who  would  otherwise  enter  a  better 
paid  calling,  and  reduces  an  increasing  number  to  permanently 
low  wages. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  sufferings  of  the  working-classes  during 
the  dismal  period  on  which  I  have  dwelt  might  have  been 
aggravated  by  the  practices  of  employers,  and  were  certainly 
intensified  by  the  harsh  partiality  of  the  law  ;  but  they  were 
due  in  the  main  to  deeper  causes.  Thousands  of  homes  were 
starved  in  order  to  find  the  means  for  the  great  war,  the  cost 
of  which  was  really  supported  by  the  labour  of  those  who 
toiled  on  and  earned  the  wealth  which  was  lavished  freely, 
and  at  good  interest  for  the  lenders,  by  the  government. 
The  enormous  taxation  and  the  gigantic  loans  came  from  the 
store  of  accumulated  capital,  which  the  employers  wrung  from 
the  poor  wages  of  labour,  or  the  landlords  extracted  from  the 
growing  gains  of  their  tenants.  To  outward  appearance,  the 
strife  was  waged  by  armies  and  generals ;  in  reality  the  resources 
on  which  the  struggle  was  based,  and  without  which  it  would 
have  speedily  collapsed,  were  the  stint  and  starvation  of 
labour,  the  overtaxed  and  underfed  toils  of  childhood,  the 
underpaid  and  uncertain  employment  of  men.  Wages  were 
mulcted  in  order  to  provide  the  waste  of  war,  and  the  profits 
of  commerce  and  manufacture.    It  is  no  wonder  that  workinrr- 
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men  have  no  great  trust  in  government  by  party,  for  the  two 
great  historical  parties  have  fleeced  and  ground  them  down 
with  impartial  persistence. 

Employers  have  constantly  predicted  that  ruin  would  come 
on  the  great  industries  cy  the  countr)-  if  workmen  were  better 
paid  and  better  treated.  They  resisted,  and  have  resisted  up 
to  the  present  day,  every  demand  which  workmen  have  made 
for  the  right  of  association,  for  the  limitation  of  children's  and 
women's  labour,  for  the  shortening  of  hours,  for  the  abolition 
of  truck,  for  the  protection  of  their  workmen's  lives  and  limb-s 
from  preventible  accidents,  and  are  now  appealing  to  the 
doctrine  of  liberty  of  contract,  after  having  for  centuries 
denied  the  liberty.  This  misconception  as  to  the  conse- 
quences which  would  ensue  from  just  and,  as  events  have 
proved,  wise  concessions,  has  not  been  due  to  a  cunning 
selfishness,  but  to  the  natural  disinclination,  which  all  men 
have  to  make  those  efiforts  which  have  always  compensated 
the  loss  which  they  thought  that  they  foresaw,  and  have 
frequently  turned  it  into  a  gain.  For  it  is  a  remarkable  and 
an  indisputable  result  of  those  interferences  with  what  is 
apparently  free  action,  that  when  their  justice  or  necessity 
has  been  demonstrated,  and  the  change  or  reform  or  re- 
straint has  been  adopted,  benefit  instead  of  injury  to  the 
imperilled  interest,  strength  instead  of  weakness,  have  been 
the  consequence.  The  concession  of  the  right  of  combination 
was  thought  to  be  an  infinite  peril,  and  the  workmen  have 
gradually  learnt  their  proper  strength,  and  what  is  far  more 
important,  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  calling  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  and  the  profits  which  are  required  in 
order  to  secure  its  continuity  and  their  employment.  They 
are  getting  to  know  what  is  the  point  at  which  cost  will 
cripple  production,  and  may  be  safely  trusted  not  to  destro}- 
by  excessive  exactions  that  by  which  they  live.  The  Factory 
Acts  were  believed  to  be  the  death-blow  to  English  manu- 
facture, and  they  have  made  labour  more  efficient,  more 
intelligent,  more  decent,  and  more  continuous,  without 
trenching  on  profits.  Only  three  years  ago,  the  legislature 
determined  on  abolishing  some  of  the  fictions  which  lawj^ers 
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had  induced  over  the  theory  of  common  employment,  and 
the  same  predictions  of  ruin  were  uttered.  The  law  was 
passed,  however,  and  a  concession  being  made  to  the  em- 
ployers, under  which,  as  is  so  often  mischievously  done,  they 
were  allowed  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  law,  the)- 
eagerly  clutched  at  the  opportunity,  as  though  the  whole 
life  of  their  industry  depended  on  their  being  able  to  save 
a  few  shillings  a  year  in  remedying  the  losses  of  their  own 
heedlessness,  or  a  few  pounds  which  might,  properly  spent, 
obviate  the  risk  and  ensure  that  justice  should  be  done. 
The  Parliament  and  the  Law,  which  never  do  better  work 
than  when  they  arbitrate  between  timid  interests,  have  over 
and  over  again  by  their  action  demonstrated  the  futility  of 
these  apprehensions  and  the  folly  of  these  fears.  The  only 
pity  is,  that  Parliament  has  not  had  the  courage  to  extend 
its  ciction. 

The  old  laws  against  combination  and  the  doctrine  of 
trade  conspiracies  were  so  dangerously  wide,  so  capricious 
and  uncertain,  that  at  last  the  exasperation  and  anger  of 
the  workmen  became  excessive.  The  country  was  honey- 
combed with  secret  societies,  and  political  disaffection  was 
coupled  with  social  discontent.  The  complaints  of  Imngry 
workmen  were  met  by  the  Peterloo  massacre,  and  the 
demands  for  political  reform,  which  the  workmen  had  been 
instructed  to  consider  remedial,  by  the  Six  Acts,  In  the 
early  history  of  the  English  people,  the  bias  of  judges  and 
law  courts  was  directed  towards  the  emancipation  of  the 
peasant  and  the  maintenance  of  personal  rights.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  the  serf  became  the  copyliolder  was  greatl}- 
assisted  by  the  interpreters  of  the  common  law.  But  from 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  the  judges  were  servile,  timid,  anti 
the  enemies  of  personal  liberty.  Over  and  over  again 
Parliament  has  interposed  to  sweep  away  precedents  which 
have  coerced  natural  liberty,  and  interpretations  which  have 
violated  justice.  For  generations  it  seemed  that  the  worst 
enemies  of  public  and  private  liberty  were  those  courts 
whose  duty  it  was  to  adjudicate  equitably  and  to  state 
the    law    with    fairness         The    English    people    owes    much 
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to  the  persevering  acuteness  of  Bentham  and  the  high- 
minded  courage  of  Romilly  that  it  was  delivered  at  last 
from  the  Kenyons  and  the  Eldons. 

The  credit  of  abolishing  the  combination  laws  is  due  to 
Joseph  Hume.  He  procured  a  committee  in  1824,  took 
evidence,  reported  to  the  House,  and  obtained  an  instruction 
from  it  to  the  Chairman  of  Committees  that  a  Bill  should 
be  drafted  on  the  lines  of  eleven  clauses  dealing  with  the 
combination  laws,  and  four  which  examined  the  effect  of 
certain  prohibitions  put  on  artizans  going  abroad.  The 
Committee  declared  itself  unable  to  express  any  opinion 
on  the  propriety  of  removing  the  prohibition  then  put  on  the 
exportation  of  machiner}\  The  Bill  appears  to  have  passed 
v/ithout  debate  or  opposition,  for  I  find  no  record  of  any 
such  debate  in  Hansard.  The  Act  inflicted  penalties  on 
such  combinations  as  attenipted  to  further  their  ends  by 
violence. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  working  classes  should  im- 
mediately take  advantage  of  the  powers  which  the  law  had  at 
last  awarded  to  them.  For  nearly  five  centuries  law  after  law 
had  been  passed  under  which  the  workman's  wages  had  been 
regulated,  for  the  reputed  advantage  of  their  employers. 
The  English  law  has  never  affected  to  fix  the  price  of  food, 
though  sometimes  proclamations  have  pretended  to  do  so,  and 
local  authority  has  occasionally  been  empowered  to  publish 
fair  prices.  But  when  a  scarcity  of  labour  occurred,  due  to 
natural  causes,  it  attempted  to  control  the  claims  of  the  work- 
men. For  more  than  two  centuries  the  law  was  a  complete 
failure.  For  nearly  three,  as  I  have  shown  at  length,  it  was 
a  complete  success.  Now  it  was  entirely  natural  for  the 
workmen  to  believe  that  what  they  had  gained  at  last  was  a 
boon,  since  their  employers  had  so  long  and  so  successfully 
deprived  them  of  its  use.  The  employers  and  Parliament 
became  alarmed,  and  revised  the  Act  of  1824,  though  they 
did  not  venture  on  materially  modifying  it. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  judges,  always  interested  in  the  defence 
of  property  and  very  little  friendly  to  that  of  liberty,  dis- 
covered that  the  common  law  against  combinations  was  still 
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alive,  and  a  series  of  prosecutions  on  false  or  frivolous  grounds 
was  undertaken,  convictions  recorded,  and  punishments  inflicted. 
Mr.  Howell  has  collected  several  instances  of  these  trials,  and 
comments  on  the  general  dissatisfaction  felt  among  working  men 
at  the  administration  of  the  law.  The  ultimate  emancipation 
of  trade  unions  or  labour  partnerships  from  the  difficulties 
and  hindrances  to  which  they  were  still  exposed,  and  from 
the  disabilities  which  precedents  had  put  on  them,  is  of  very 
recent  date. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has  been  different 
from  that  of  the  artizan.  Scattered  and  incapable  of  combined 
action  with  his  fellows,  bowed  down  by  centuries  of  oppression, 
hard  usage,  and  hard  words,  with,  as  he  believes,  every  social 
force  against  him,  the  landlord  in  league  with  the  farmer,  and 
the  clergyman  in  league  with  both,  the  latter  constantly 
preaching  resignation,  and  the  two  former  constantly  enforc- 
ing it,  he  has  lived  through  evil  times.  Under  the  allowance 
system,  he  seems  to  have  been  guaranteed  against  starvation, 
and  under  the  law  of  parochial  settlement  he  avenged  himself 
on  some  of  his  oppressors,  though  not  on  the  worst,  those 
who,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  quartered  him  on  another 
parish,  employed  him  on  quarter  sessions  or  farmers'  vestry 
assessment  wages,  and  left  others  to  supplement  his  wages  by 
the  allowance,  and  to  support  him  when  they  had  worn  out 
his  body,  as  they  had  worn  out  his  spirit  long  before.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  history  of  civilisation  more  odious  than  the 
meanness  of  some  English  landlords,  except  it  be  their  insolence. 
They  have  been  abetted  by  the  foolish  farmers,  who  ground 
down  their  labourers  in  order  to  enrich  the  landlords,  and 
have  finally  sacrificed  themselves  to  the  rent-rolls  of  profli- 
gates and  gamblers. 

The  sharpest  trial  they  had  to  bear  was  the  wholesome 
surgery  of  the  new  poor  law.  This  famous  measure,  which 
was  so  necessary,  so  harsh,  so  inopportune,  so  unjust,  was 
modelled  on  the  practice  which  had  been  adopted  in  two 
Nottinghamshire  parishes,  Southwell  and  Bingham,  in  the 
former  of  which  the  workhouse  test  was  organised  by  Sir 
George  Nicholls,  in  the  latter  by  Mr.  Lowe,  the  father  of  an 
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eminent  statesman  and  very  rigid  economist  of  the  laissez- 
faire  school.  The  experiment  of  these  two  parishes  was 
made  the  type  of  the  new  system.  It  is  only  just  to  say, 
that  what  might  have  been  fairly  equitable  to  all,  though  still 
severe  in  the  last  degree  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  was 
mutilated  by  the  owners  of  the  close  parishes,  who  succeeded 
in  making  others  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  their  labourers, 
as  all  the  landed  interests  had  made  the  occupiers  pay. 

The  average  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  according 
to  Arthur  Young's  calculations,  had  been  js.  6d.  a  week  from 
1767  to  1789  ;  IOJ-.  from  1799  to  1803  ;  and  12s.  from  1804  to 
1810.  In  181 1,  they  were  12s.  ()d.  They  continued  at  this 
rate  for  three  years  ;  sunk  about  17  per  cent,  from  18 14  to 
1818  ;  about  20  per  cent,  more  in  1819-20  ;  about  12  per  cent, 
more  in  1821  ;  and  5  per  cent,  more  in  1822.  Then  they 
began  to  rise,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Villiers'  returns  in  1861, 
were  9-f.  ^d.  in  1824;  lOi".  4^.  in  1837  ;  and  lis.  yd.  in  i860. 
In  1866,  Mr.  Levi  sets  them  at  13^-.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  these  several  increases  of  money  wages 
were  not,  so  far  as  the  labourers  were  concerned,  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  increase  of  house  rent,  the  curtailment 
of  allotments  and  similar  indirect  aids  to  labour,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  excision  of  the  allowances  under  the  old  poor 
law.  In  1837,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor  was  less  than 
in  any  year  since  1800,  and  was  three  millions  below  what  it 
had  been  in  1832,  thougli  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the 
former  year  was  58^-.  ^d. ;  in  the  latter,  52^-.  6d., — a  difference  in 
the  ordinary  consumption  of  a  labourer's  family,  as  estimated 
in  bread,  of  about  /^d.  a  week.  The  rise  thus  effected  in  1837 
probably  represents  the  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
allowances,  for  some  expenses  under  the  new  poor  law  were 
considerably  increased.  I  ma}-  add,  that  Young  argued  in 
18 1 3  that  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  were  below 
his  necessary  food,  omitting  all  estimates  as  to  house  rent, 
fuel,  clothing,  and  extras. 

The  beneficent  restraints  of  the  Factory  Acts  were  not 
extended  to  the  children  of  agricultural  labourers  engaged 
as  helps  to  the  paternal  employment.     Much  of  the  activity 
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which  assisted  the  agitation  for  those  excellent  acts  and 
insured  their  success,  was  the  hostility  felt  by  benevolent 
landowners  to  over-prosperous  manufacturers.  Even  if  the 
language  employed  by  them  did  not  warrant  this  inference, 
and  the  tactics  they  adopted  did  not  confirm  such  a  con- 
clusion, the  fact  that  agricultural  children  were  not  protected 
against  premature  labour  would  prove  my  contention.  One 
does  not  see  why  they  should  not  have  been  protected.  The 
exposure  of  young  children  to  weather,  the  custom  of  putting 
them  under  brutal  carters  and  ploughmen,  the  common  prac- 
tice of  sending  them  to  drive  birds  from  newly-sown  fields  in 
the  most  inclement  seasons  of  the  year,  with  scanty  food  and 
clothing,  was,  I  imagine,  as  likely  to  be  injurious  to  their 
health  and  growth  as  employment  in  mills.  But  the  desire 
to  secure  an  increasing  rent,  to  be  procured  by  the  stint  of  the 
labourer,  is,  I  imagine,  as  keen  a  passion  in  the  bosom  of  the 
landlord  as  that  of  getting  an  increased  profit  from  the  un- 
suitable labour  of  women  and  children  or  from  the  misery  of 
the  factory  hand  has  ever  been  in  the  constitution  of  the 
manufacturer. 

I  do  not  remember,  in  the  very  extended  study  which  I 
have  given  to  the  history  of  agricultural  labour  and  wages 
during  the  six  centuries  for  which  there  is  recorded  and  con- 
tinuous evidence,  that,  in  the  worst  experiences  of  the  labourer, 
he  was  till  very  recently  open  to  the  risk  of  having  his  young 
children  of  either  sex  taken  frum  him,  and  put  under  the  care 
of  a  gangmaster,  with  a  view  to  their  labouring  in  the  fields, 
being  housed  for  the  night  in  barns,  without  the  pretence  of 
decency,  not  to  say  comfort,  and  apart  from  the  obvious 
degradation  of  their  condition,  exposed  to  the  coarse  bru- 
talities of  the  manager  of  children's  labour.  But  in  the 
Eastern  Counties  it  appears  to  have  been  till  recently  the 
practice,  perhaps  still  is,  for  farmers  to  contract  for  the  ser- 
vices of  agricultural  gangs,  i.e.,  of  crowds  of  children  set  to 
work  under  an  overseer  who  had  hunted  them  up.  The 
practice,  I  remember,  was  defended  on  the  ordinary  ground 
of  cheap  labour  being  a  necessity  for  profitable  agriculture, 
which,  when  it  is  interpreted,  means  that  tenant  farmers  are 
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too  cowardly  to  resist  rents  which  they  cannot  pay,  except 
by  the  degradation  of  those  whom  they  employ.  That  a 
peasantry,  underpaid  and  underfed,  should  be  constrained  to 
submit  their  children  to  such  an  odious  and  demoralising 
slavery,  is  unhappily  intelligible  ;  that  the  middle-man  can  be 
found  to  undertake  the  office  of  such  an  agency,  is  a  fact  to 
be  regretted  but  exi)ected  ;  that  farmers  should  allow  them- 
selves to  employ  such  an  expedient,  is  scandalous ;  but  that  they 
who  pretend  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  to  be 
active  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  should  be  complacent  and 
silent,  is  a  negligence  which  ought  to  bring  its  punishment,  or 
is  an  acquiescence  in  ill-doing  which  I  do  not  care  to  charac- 
terize. 

Some  twenty  or  more  years  ago,  Mr.  Girdlestone,  a  clergy- 
man in  a  country  parish  in  the  west  of  England,  and  then  or 
subsequently  a  canon  of  Bristol,  called  attention  to  the  miser- 
able condition  of  agricultural  labour  in  that  part  of  England 
with  which  he  was  familiar.  The  agricultural  labourers  of 
Devon  are  more  than  ordinarily  numerous,  for  within  the 
memory  of  man,  a  lucrative  local  industry,  cloth  weaving, 
has  decayed,  and  the  ordinary  population  has  been  sv.ollen 
by  the  accession  of  unemployed  weavers.  Mr.  Girdlestone 
had  the  ordinary  fate  of  those  who  attack  the  doings  of  the 
landed  interest.  His  better  behaved  opponents  denied  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements,  and  published  their  own  account 
of  the  facts.  His  rougher  critics,  the  farmers,  threatened  him. 
with  violence  and  the  horse-pond.  It  is  not  quite  clear  that 
his  poor  clients  thought  him  their  kindest  friend  in  letting  the 
world  know  what  was  their  condition,  for  employers  in  country 
places  have  many  opportunities  of  letting  their  workmen  feel 
that  discontent  or  complaint,  even  if  expressed  by  an  advocate, 
is  dangerous.  Quarter  sessions'  justice  is  very  often,  appa- 
rently, partial,  but  the  tender  mercies  of  farmers  to  their 
labourers  arc  the  reverse  of  gentle.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there 
much  good  done  in  calling  attention  to  such  facts  as  Mr. 
Girdlestone  disclosed,  unless  the  remedy  is  clear  and  can  be 
applied  immediately.  Even  the  activity  of  the  press,  now  far 
more  searching  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  tender- 
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ness  of  the  public  conscience,  are  apt  to  be  transitory.  Be- 
sides, though  modern  England  is  curious  and  sensitive,  we 
may  be  certain  that  much  unrecorded  wrong  is  done.  The 
public  prints  do  not  know  everything,  and  might  find  it 
inconvenient  to  know  everything. 

Some  years  later,  Joseph  Arch,  a  Warwickshire  peasant, 
undertook  the  heroic  task  of  rousing  the  agricultural  labourer 
from  his  apathy,  of  bearding  the  farmers  and  the  landowners, 
and  of  striving  to  create  an  agricultural  labourers'  union,  I 
believe  that  I  was  the  first  person  in  some  position  who 
recognised  his  labours,  by  taking  the  chair  at  one  of  his 
meetings,  and  I  have  been  able  to  see  how  good  his  judgment 
has  been,  how  consistent  his  conduct,  and  how  prodigious  are 
his  difficulties.  I  believe  he  has  done  no  little  service  to  his 
own  order,  but  I  conclude  he  has  done  more  for  the  general 
interests  of  labour,  if  only  by  showing  how  universal  is  the 
instinct  that  workmen  can  better  their  condition  only  by  joint 
and  united  action.  And  it  should  be  said,  that  other  work- 
men, trained  for  a  longer  period  in  the  experience  of  labour 
partnerships,  have  aided,  and  that  not  obscurely,  the  under- 
taking in  which  Arch  is  engaged. 

The  difficulties  in  creating  and  maintaining  a  labour  part- 
nership of  agricultural  hands  are  very  great.  In  the  darkest 
period  of  their  history,  artizans,  even  when  their  action  was 
proscribed  by  the  law,  still  clung  together,  had  common  pur- 
poses, took  counsel,  though  secretly  and  in  peril,  and  struck 
against  oppressively  low  wages.  But  for  three  centuries  at 
least,  agricultural  labourers  have  had  no  organization  whatever 
on  behalf  of  their  class  interests.  I  shall  have  written  in  vain 
if  I  have  not  pointed  out  how  effectively  the  employers  of 
rural  labour  contrived  to  enslave  and  subdue  them.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  any  one  could  have  hoped  to  move  them. 
But  even  when  they  were  moved,  it  was  still  more  difficult 
to  make  the  units  cohere.  I  remember  that  an  eminent 
clergyman  of  my  acquaintance,  now  deceased,  told  me  that 
when  he  first  took  a  country  living, — some  of  Arch's  kindred 
were  among  his  domestic  servants,  and  he  was  entirely  friendly 
to  Arch's  policy, — nothing  struck  him  more  painfully  than  the 
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evident  suspicion  with  which  the  labourers  in  his  parish  met 
kindness.  He  said  that  he  very  early  despaired  of  their  con- 
fidence, for  he  noticed  that  invariably  any  trust  he  showed  in 
them  was  distrusted,  was  supposed  to  be  tendered  with  the 
object  of  overreaching  them.  I  do  not  comment  on  the  ex- 
periences which  must  have  induced  this  habit  of  mind  on  them, 
but  simply  say  that  this  was  the  material  with  which  Arch 
had  to  deal. 

I  am  willing  enough  to  admit  that  my  clerical  friend's  position 
was  more  awkward  than  that  of  other  persons.  The  landlord, 
generally  non-resident,  is,  ordinarily  speaking,  as  unknown  to 
the  English  peasant  as  if  he  were  a  foreign  potentate,  and  I 
suspect  that  the  Arcadian  pictures  we  now  and  then  get  of  the 
peasant-labourer,  his  wages  and  his  allowances  from  the  great 
house,  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  rustic  ornaments  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  country  seat,  cottages  with  trim 
gardens,  with  honeysuckles  trained  on  the  walls,  and  neat 
borders  of  old-fashioned  flowers  in  the  little  garden  by  the 
road,  the  creations  of  a  benevolent  despot,  who  from  some  good- 
nature and  more  ostentation  keeps  his  poorer  neighbours  in 
apparent  content.  But  the  peasant  who  has  to  do  with  the 
tenant-farmer  enjoys  none  of  these  amenities,  and  the  parson 
who  took  the  peasant's  part  would  be  thwarted  in  a  hundred 
ways,  and  perhaps  threatened  with  the  horse-pond.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  most  country  clergymen  are  kindly  and  conscientious, 
but  they  are  poor  hands  at  arbitrating  between  employers  and 
labourers  ;  and  when  the  former  are  farmers  and  the  latter  are 
hinds,  I  have  generally  found  that  the  clergy  put  a  personal 
interpretation  on  the  apostle's  advice,  and  seek  to  live  peace- 
ably with  all  men. 

But  though,  being  one  of  their  order,  the  advocate  of  an 
agricultural  union  occupies  a  more  independent  and  more  con- 
fidential position  than  the  intelligent  parish  clergyman,  the  tem- 
per of  the  peasants  must  be,  even  to  an  enthusiast,  no  easy 
instrument  to  play  on.  He  has  to  combat  with  the  persistent 
apathy  of  despair.  He  has  to  contend  with  the  sluggishness 
of  ignorance.  He  has  to  interpret  the  habitual  mendacity 
of  distrust.     He  has  to  rebuke  the  low  cunning  with  which 
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the  oppressed  shirk  duty,  for  only  those  who  are  worthy 
can  take  a  good  part  in  the  emancipation  of  the  English 
serf.  I  well  remember  that  a  friend  of  mine,  earnestly 
anxious  to  better  his  labourers  on  his  model  farm,  gave 
them  high  wages,  regular  work,  and  showed  them  infinite 
consideration.  At  last  he  despaired  and  sold  his  property, 
because  they  thought  him,  in  their  poor  puzzled  way,  a 
fool  ;  and  he  found  that  he  had  made  them  worse  knaves 
than  he  found  them. 

Again,  such  a  man,  constrained  to  be  a  leader  of  men, 
is  obliged  to  assert  an  authority  and  exercise  a  decision, 
which  others,  inevitably  less  informed,  cannot  understand 
and  are  loath  to  submit  to.  This  difficulty  is  universal. 
The  most  awkward  persons  to  deal  with  when  debate  is 
needed  are  two  mobs,  one  of  uneducated,  and  the  other 
of  fairly  educated  persons ;  for  the  former  are  generally 
suspicious,  the  latter  generally  conceited.  Neither  will  con- 
cede to  the  expert  unless  there  is  danger,  or  till  patience 
wearies  conceit.  The  greatest  difficulty,  we  are  told,  even 
with  the  comparatively  well  trained  artizan,  is  willing  obe- 
dience to  necessary  discipline.  It  is  said  that  the  ill-success 
which  has  attended  various  schemes  of  co-operation  has 
been  due  to  the  disinclination  of  operatives  to  obey  the 
necessary  orders  of  one  who  is  of  their  own  order,  whom 
they  have  invested  with  authority.  They  will  obey  an 
overlooker  whom  their  employer  selects,  even  though  his 
rule  be  harsh  and  severe ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  induce 
them  to  acquiesce  in  the  directions  of  those  whom  they 
could  depose  at  their  pleasure.  But  the  difficulty  is  greater 
the  less  instructed  persons  are,  and  the  less  familiar  they 
are  with  the  process  by  which  the  reahty  of  liberty  is  achieved, 
— by  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  liberty  itself  I  have  heard 
that  in  Mr,  Arch's  efforts  he  has  been  constantly  baffled  for 
a  time  by  revolts  from  the  necessary  authority  with  which 
the  manager  of  a  labour  organization  must  be  invested. 

Again,  the  scattered  character  of  the  agricultural  population 
must  needs  be  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  adequately 
organizing  them.     The  heads  of  a  trade  union  in  towns  can 
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summon  their  men  speedily  ;  and  take  action,  if  action  seems 
desirable,  promptly.  But  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  manipu- 
late the  scattered  elements  of  an  agricultural  union,  especially 
when  the  hostility  to  it  is  so  marked,  as  has  been  generally 
shown,  and  the  opportunities  of  giving  effect  to  that  hostility 
are  so  numerous.  Ido  not  believe  that  the  mass  of  peasants 
could  have  been  moved  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Primitive  Methodists,  a  religious  system  which,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen  its  working,  has  done  more  good  with  scanty 
means,  and  perhaps,  in  some  persons'  eyes,  with  grotesque 
appliances  for  devotion,  than  any  other  religious  agency.  I 
have  often  found  that  the  whole  character  of  a  country  parish 
has  been  changed  for  the  better  by  the  efforts  of  those  rustic 
missionaries,  who  possess  many  of  the  qualities,  and  have 
reproduced  not  a  little  of  the  discipline  which  the  preaching 
friars  of  the  thirteenth,  and  the  Lollard  Bible-men  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  displayed  or  enforced,  I 
believe  it  is  true  that  all  successful  religious  movements  have 
aimed  at  heightening  the  morality  and  improving  the  material 
condition  of  those  whom  they  have  striven  to  influence. 

The  poverty  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  a  serious  bar  to 
the  organization  of  the  order.  If  trade  unions,  have  done,  as 
I  feel  persuaded  they  have,  much  to  raise  the  moral  and 
better  the  material  condition  of  artizans  and  operatives, 
they  still  cost  money.  I  see  from  the  excellent  and,  on  the 
whole,  complete  apology  for  trade  unions  written  by  Mr. 
George  Howell,  that  the  charges  put  on  the  members  by  the 
machinery  of  the  union  of  engineers  amounts  to  an  annual 
average  of  ;^i  ijs.  2d.  for  the  last  six-and-twenty  years  ;  and, 
if  I  remember,  my  friend  Mr.  Broadhurst  told  the  foreign 
workmen  at  the  Paris  conference,  that  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  mechanism  which  he  recommended  would  be  a  shilling  a 
week  from  every  member.  But  though  the  work  of  an  agri- 
cultural union  is  greater  than  that  of  an  urban  association,  there 
is  no  hope  that  peasants  will  be  able  to  contribute  at  this  rate. 
The  economies  of  the  agricultural  labourers'  union  are  rigid, 
the  expenditure  is  cut  down  to  the  narrowest  limits. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  jealousy  which  the  farmers  feel 
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and  the  resentment  which  they  express  against  Arch  and  his 
union  are  mistaken.  The  first  condition  under  which  a  work- 
man can  be  expected  to  be  honest  and  intelligent,  efficient  and 
effective,  is  that  he  should  have  a  sense  of  self-respect.  Haifa 
man's  worth,  says  the  Greek  poet,  is  taken  away  on  the  day 
that  he  becomes  a  slave.  The  increase  in  the  labourer's  pay, 
if  it  be  obtained,  will  be  much  more  than  compensated  by 
the  moral  education  which  he  has  got  by  submitting  to 
discipline  and  by  understanding  the  principles  of  a  labour 
partnership.  When  working  men  make  a  free  contract,  and 
they  can  never  make  such  a  contract  as  individuals,  I  am 
persuaded  that  they  will  make  more  intelligent  and  more 
beneficial  bargains  for  the  use  of  their  labour  than  they  ever 
will  if  they  are  hindered  from  corporate  and  collective  action, 
remain  under  the  impression  that  their  wages  are  fixed  without 
any  discretion  on  their  part,  or  are  constantly  called  upon  to 
defend  or  apologize  for  what  they  believe  is  their  undoubted 
right, — a  right  which  no  consistent  economiist  would  dispute. 
The  public  is  profoundly  interested  in  the  efficiency  and  the 
independence  of  the  working  man.  By  the  former  the  indus- 
trial success  of  the  country  is  guaranteed  and  secured.  In  the 
latter,  there  lies  the  only  hope  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to 
realize  in  our  day  what  the  trade  guilds  of  the  middle  ages 
aimed  at,  and  in  some  directions  unquestionably  secured, — 
the  character  of  the  workman,  as  contained  in  his  moral  and 
professional  reputation,  and  the  excellence  of  the  work  which 
he  turned  out,  to  say  nothing  of  the  practical  refutation  of 
social  fallacies.  Among  the  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Labourers'  Union,  sobriety,  independence  of  public  charity,  and 
education,  are  conditions.  The  trade  unions  of  London  and 
other  large  towns  do  not  perhaps  exercise  the  moral  discipline 
over  their  members  which  they  might  do  if  their  fellows  more 
generally  enlisted  in  the  system.,  and  they  will  do,  as  they  get 
stronger  and  better  informed.  But  I  am  abundantly  convinced 
that  the  English  trade  unionists  include  in  their  numbers  the 
most  intelligent,  conscientious,  and  valuable  of  the  working 
men. 

I   have  referred  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  those    who 
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strive  by  the  machinery  of  trade  partnership  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  At  all  times  they 
would  be  many,  but  they  are  sensibly  enhanced  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  patent  to  every  one,  that  a  vast  amount  of 
English  land  is  going  out  of  tillage.  It  is  known  that  the 
value  of  land  during  the  last  five  years  has  sunk  to  panic 
prices,  for  much  of  the  price  of  land  was  due  to  the  expecta- 
tion, realized  during  three  centuries, that  agricultural  land  would 
continually  rise  in  value.  Now  the  mischief  cannot  have  come 
from  lowered  prices,  for  they  are  incontestably  higher  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago.  It  cannot  have  come  from  the  fact  that 
effective  agriculture  is  a  lost  art ;  for  if  one  takes  every 
particular  in  the  schedule  of  the  conditions  under  which 
agriculture  is  successful,  the  progress  of  the  art  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  as  remarkable  and  as  continuous  as  it  possible  to 
conceive  it.  Agricultural  machines  are  better,  breeds  of  animals 
are  better,  seeds  are  vastly  better,  manures  have  been  multi- 
plied by  chemical  skill  and  tested  by  elaborate  experiments, 
and  in  every  direction  progress  of  a  solid  and  substantial  kind 
has  been  made.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  is  serious 
agricultural  depression  and  serious  national  loss.  For  once, 
at  least,  the  complaints  of  the  farmers  are  substantial,  for  they 
have  in  numbers  abandoned  their  calling. 

There  is  only  one  explanation  possible  for  the  decline  of  agri- 
cultural profit.  It  must  be  that  the  income  is  not  proportioned 
to  the  outlay,  that  the  cost  of  agriculture  with  a  number  of 
individuals  who  have  hitherto  followed  the  calling  has  been 
excessive.  Now  there  may  be  four  causes  for  this  result,  any 
one  of  which  would  be  serious,  but  all  together  may  be  now, 
as  in  past  times,  fatal.  They  are,  first,  insufficient  capital ; 
second,  excessive  rent ;  third,  insecure  tenure ;  fourth,  in- 
efficient labour.  No  writer  on  agriculture  has  ever  hesitated 
to  ascribe  disastrous  consequences  to  the  occurrence  of  any 
one  of  these  incidents.  What  may  we  expect  if  all  four  are 
coincident }  That  there  are  many  agriculturists  who  during 
the  last  few  years  have  escaped  these  evils  I  can  readily 
believe.  But  that  many  have  failed  through  the  pressure  of 
the  whole  is  manifest.     And  it  should  be  remembered  that 
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excessive  rent  is  a  relative  term  ;  that  rent  is  excessive  to 
one  farmer  which  is  easy  to  another  ;  and  to  discover  what 
was  the  rent  that  not  only  the  land  but  the  cultivator  could 
bear  should  have  been,  as  it  assuredly  has  not  been,  the 
business  of  the  landowner  and  his  too  often  most  dangerous 
adviser,  the  agent  or  surveyor.  Of  this  I  am  convinced,  that 
the  effect  of  unpropitious  seasons  has  been  trivial  when 
compared  with  the  other  causes.  Foreign  competition  has 
had  no  effect  except  in  the  muddled  and  selfish  heads  of 
protectionists,  as  may  be  proved  by  obvious  and  measurable 
facts.  Whether  the  partial  and  halting  security  which  the 
late  Act  gives  to  the  tenant  will  have  any  solid  effect  is  too 
problematical  for  any  one  to  anticipate. 

The  inefficiency  of  agricultural  labour,  its  alternate  scarcity 
and  abundance,  is,  I  believe,  to  be  admitted.  Low  wages, 
harsh  usage,  and  the  temptation  of  advantage  in  other 
localities,  explain  much  of  the  evil.  Perhaps  changes  in  the 
mode  of  cultivation,  the  extension  of  pasture,  and  the  use  of 
machinery  may  have  contributed  in  some  slight  degree.  But 
the  most  hopeful  prospect  in  this  direction  appears  to  me  to 
lie  in  the  extension  of  union  principles  among  agricultural 
labourers.  It  is  quite  possible  to  pay  too  little  for  labour. 
Low  wages,  as  economists  have  frequently  demonstrated,  do 
not  always  mean  cheap  labour.  What  Young  says  about 
land,  that  you  cannot  give  too  little  for  poor  soil  or  too 
much  for  good  soil,  is  true  of  your  workmen.  Some  few 
years  ago,  an  eminent  agriculturist  of  my  acquaintance  told 
me  that  he  preferred  to  have  union  men  on  his  land,  and 
bore  testimony  to  their  sobriety,  steadiness,  and  integrity. 
Discontent  with  one's  lot  is  not  always  a  vice  ;  it  may  be  the 
prelude  to  many  virtues,  the  parent  in  the  end  of  that  which 
its  timid  or  jealous  critic  would  be  the  first  to  welcome.  It 
seems  that  the  foolish  and  frantic  calumnies  which  have  been 
told  about  labour  partnerships  have  this  foundation.  They 
who  utter  these  statements  are  uneasy  at  the  supreme  utility 
of  labour,  and  are  afraid  that  it  will  destroy  public  prosperity. 
Labour  knows  the  conditions  of  its  existence  and  continuity 
better.     Meanwhile  the  retention  of  foolish  and  suicidal  privi 
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leges  has  created  a  dangerous  interest,  as  yet  wild  and 
undefined,  about  the  relation  in  which  the  people  of  England 
stand  to  the  land  of  England.  The  lack  of  wisdom  and 
foresight  is,  I  am  convinced,  more  prevalent  among  those 
who  have  governed  the  nation  than  in  the  nation  whom  they 
have  governed. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   PRESENT   SITUATION. 

Summary  of  the  Preceding  Statements — Mr.  Newmarch's  Inferences— Labour 
Partnerships— Views  of  Senior,  Thornton,  and  Mill— Trade  Unionists  and 
Political  Economists— Certain  Writers  and  their  Views— Utility  of  Rigid 
Theories— The  Statesman's  and  the  Social  Philosopher's  Use  of  these 
Theories— Effect  of  Interference  with  the  Natural  Development  of  Society 
—This  Universal  in  all  Civilised  History— The  Services  of  Political  Economy 
to  Free  Trade — The  Distribution  of  Wealth,  its  Importance  in  the  Theory — 
Restraints  on  Some  Labour  Necessary— The  Remaining  Facts  of  the  Past 
which  need  Reform — The  Land  System  and  Local  Taxation,  Exceptional 
Advantages  Given  in  Each  to  Certain  Classes,  and  the  Results — Rent  of  Land 
in  Towns— Mr.  George— Effects  of  Putting  Local  Taxation  on  Occupiers,  on 
Public  Opinion,  on  the  Value  of  Land — Incidence  of  Local  Taxation — The 
Common  Statement — The  Fact — Effects  on  Agriculture,  Trade,  Labour — 
The  Practice  in  America — The  Effect  on  Workmen  of  State  Paid  Dwellings 
— Comparison  of  Fifteenth  Century  Wages  in  Building  Trades  and  Present 
Rates — Women's  Wages  at  the  Two  Epochs — Allowances  other  than  Wages 
now  and  then — Effects  of  Machinery  on  Agriculture — The  Old  Day  of  Eight 
Hours — The  Character  of  the  Work  Done  under  it — Effects  of  Great  Business 
in  which  Labour  is  Employed — Spontaneous  Increases  of  Wages — Power  and 
Weakness  of  Labour — The  Course  of  History. 

I  HAVE  now,  I  trust,  stated  with  sufficient  distinctness 
the  facts  which  bear  on  the  history  of  wages  and  labour 
for  six  centuries  in  England.  The  evidence  is  taken  from 
unimpeachable  sources,  from  the  record  of  what  was 
actually  paid,  and  the  power  which  the  wages  earned  had 
over  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.  For  nearly  half 
the  period,  I  have  myself  supplied  all  the  evidence  from 
which  the  inferences  have  been  derived,  or  could  be  as  yet. 
For  another  century  I  have  relied  on  the  notes  which  I 
have  already  collected  for  the  history  of  prices  during  the 
period  extending  from  tlie  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  to 
the  accession  of  Anne.     For  the  rest  I  have  trusted  to  Arthur 
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Young  and  Eden  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth ;  to  Tooke, 
Porter,  and  others  for  the  nineteenth.  I  have  been  able,  I 
hope,  to  discover  and  explain  the  special  causes  which 
affected  the  labourer  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  in  the  nineteenth. 
I  have  shown  that  from  the  earliest  recorded  annals,  through 
nearly  three  centuries,  the  condition  of  the  English  labourer 
was  that  of  plenty  and  hope,  that  from  perfectly  intelligible 
causes  it  sunk  within  a  century  to  so  low  a  level  as  to  make 
the  workmen  practically  helpless,  and  that  the  lowest  point 
was  reached  just  about  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  be- 
tween King  and  Parliament.  From  this  time  it  gradually 
improved,  till  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
though  still  far  below  the  level  of  the  fifteenth,  it  achieved 
comparative  plenty.  Then  it  began  to  sink  again,  and  the 
workmen  experienced  the  direst  misery  during  the  great 
continental  war.  Latterly,  almost  within  our  own  memory 
and  knowledge,  it  has  experienced  a  slow  and  partial  im- 
provement, the  causes  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
liberation  of  industry  from  protective  laws,  in  the  adoption 
of  certain  principles  which  restrained  employment  in  some 
directions,  and  most  of  all  in  the  concession  to  labourers  of 
the  right  so  long  denied,  of  forming  labour  partnerships. 

Though  the  materials  before  him  were  exceedingly  inade- 
quate, and  in  many  particulars  quite  untrustworthy,  my  late 
friend  Mr.  Newmarch,  one  of  the  very  few  persons  who  have 
been  competent  to  interpret  related  statistics,  discovered  and 
announced  in  the  last  volume  of  the  "  History  of  Prices,"  that 
the  best  condition  of  the  English  workmen  was  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  subsequently,  but  in  a  less  degree,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  ;  the  worst  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  periods,  however,  for  which  his  information  was  defective 
were  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  for  one  of  which, 
till  I  published  my  third  and  fourth  volumes,  no  evidence 
of  value  had  been  adduced  ;  for  the  other,  none  has  been 
printed.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  referring 
here  to  the  great  synthetical  abilities  of  my  late  friend,  the 
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more  so  because  one  is  so  constantly  vexed  by  the  rashness 
of  many  who  attempt  the  work  of  one  who  did  it  so  well 
and  thoughtfully,  and  even  put  their  names  to  it. 

My  reader  will  observe  that  I  set  great  store  by  the 
reparative  energy  of  labour  partnerships  or  trade  imions  in 
improving  the  material  prospects  of  the  working  classes. 
These  institutions  were  repressed  with  passionate  violence  and 
malignant  watchfulness  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
When  it  was  necessary  to  relax  the  severities  of  the  older 
laws,  they  were  still  persecuted  by  legal  chicanery  whenever 
oppression  could  on  any  pretence  be  justified.  As  they  were 
slowly  emancipated,  they  have  constantly  been  the  object 
of  alarmist  calumnies  and  sinister  predictions.  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  language  used  by  newspapers  and  reviews  which  merely 
take  the  capitalist  side  of  the  question  and  give  anonymous 
utterance  to  the  passion  of  the  hour.  Far  graver  were  the 
allegations  of  such  persons  as  Senior  and  Thornton,  econo- 
mists whom  I  knew  and  respected  for  their  clearness  of 
sight  and  the  excellence  of  their  intentions.  Even  my  friend 
Mr.  Mill  treated  these  forces  of  industrial  life  with  a  strange 
indifference.  I  confess  to  having  at  one  time  viewed  them 
suspiciously  ;  but  a  long  study  of  the  history  of  labour  has 
convinced  me  that  they  are  not  only  the  best  friends  of  the 
workman,  but  the  best  agency  for  the  employer  and  the 
public,  and  that  to  the  extension  of  these  associations 
political  economists  and  statesmen  must  look  for  the 
solution  of  some  among  the  most  pressing  and  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  our  own  time.  I  shall  hope  to  show 
this  after  I  have  dealt  with  the  facts  of  the  present  situation. 

The  trade  unionists  speak  with  considerable  bitterness  of 
political  economists,  and  with  some  reason.  The  ordinary 
teaching  of  political  economy  admits  as  its  first  definition 
that  wealth  is  the  product  of  labour  ;  but  it  seldom  tries  to 
point  out  how  the  producer  should  obtain  the  benefit  of  his 
own  product.  It  treats  of  the  manner  in  which  wealth  is 
produced,  and  postpones  or  neglects  the  consideration  of  the 
process  by  which  it  is  distributed,  being,  it  seems,  attracted 
mainly    by    the    agencies    under    which    it    is    accumulated. 
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Writers  have  been  habituated  to  estimate  wealth  as  a  general 
does  miHtary  force,  and  are  more  concerned  with  its  con- 
centration than  they  are  with  the  details  of  its  partition.  It 
is  not  surprising-  that  this  should  be  the  case.  Most  writers 
on  political  economy  have  been  persons  in  opulent  or  at  least 
in  easy  circumstances.  They  have  witnessed,  with  profound  or 
interested  satisfaction,  the  growth  of  wealth  in  the  classes  to 
which  they  belong,  or  with  which  they  have  been  familiar  or 
intimate.  In  their  eyes  the  poverty  of  industry  has  been  a 
puzzle,  a  nuisance,  a  problem,  a  social  crime.  They  have  every 
sympathy  with  the  man  who  wins  and  saves,  no  matter  how ; 
but  they  are  not  very  considerate  for  the  man  who  works. 
Ricardo,  an  acute  stockbroker,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
should  be  no  taxation  of  savings,  so  profound  was  his  interest 
in  the  process  of  accumulation  by  individuals.  It  was  strange 
that  he  did  not  see  that  the  only  fund  which  can  be  taxed  is 
what  the  individual  may  save.  To  tax  what  he  must  spend  is 
to  destroy  industry. 

In  point  of  fact,  ordinary  political  economy  does  not  go 
further  than  to  describe  the  process  and  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  state  of  war.  The  war  is  industrial,  in  which 
each  man  is  striving  to  get  the  better  of  his  neighbour,  to 
beat  him  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Malthus  and  the  elder 
Mill  laid  down  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  before  the  modern 
prophet  of  the  physical  life  of  the  future  and  the  past  began 
to  speculate  on  natural  forces.  Malthus,  a  most  excellent 
and  benevolent  person,  was  so  convinced  that  the  limitation 
of  what  produces  wealth  should  be  effected  in  the  interests  of 
wealth,  that  he  proposed  to  do  av/ay  with  all  relief  to  desti- 
tution. The  elder  Mill  endorsed  the  dismal  and  absurd 
theorem  of  Ricardo  that  the  production  of  food  was  obtained 
only  in  diminishing  quantities  by  increased  labour,  and  his  son 
insisted  on  it  with  pious  zeal.  John  Mill  was  so  impressed 
with  the  risk  of  over-population  that  he  hints,  not  obscurely, 
at  unqualified  restraint,  at  even  more  than  the  coercion  of 
prudential  foresight.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  these 
writers  magnify  the  function  of  the  capitalist  employer,  are 
under  the  impression   that   capital   can   be    transferred   from 
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object  to  object  with  almost  the  facility  of  a  balance  from 
one  banker  to  another  banker,  and  are  alarmed  at  the  risk 
that  national  wealth  may  be  sacrificed  by  a  change  in  the 
relation  which  exists  at  any  given  time  between  profits  and 
wages.  Nothing  illustrates  this  alarm  better  than  Mr.  John 
Mill's  famous  paradox  that  the  fund  available  for  paying 
wages  was  a  fixed  quantity.  The  countenance  which  he  gave 
to  this  doctrine  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  perennial  attack 
on  trade  unions.  It  insists  on  the  inference  that  when  the 
representatives  of  one  industry  strive  to  better  themselves, 
they  can  do  so  only  at  the  expense  of  other  labourers.  This 
doctrine,  which  Mill  at  last  saw  was  an  error,  has  been  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  trade  unions.  It  is  as 
baseless  in  industrial  life  as  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  is  in 
mathematics.  But  this  postulate  would  not,  I  think,  have 
been  gravely  alleged  had  not  Mr.  Mill  been  affected  by  the 
supreme  significance  of  the  production  of  accumulated  wealth, 
the  ideal  of  the  speculative  economists. 

It  is  exceedingly  useful  for  men  to  know  what  will  be  the 
consequences  of  an  industrial  war,  of  a  struggle  for  existence 
in  society,  of  the  results  of  that  kind  of  competition,  in  which 
the  strongest  is  entitled  to  use  all  his  strength,  and  the 
weakest  is  to  be  judged,  not  by  his  utility,  but  by  his  success 
in  the  scramble.  In  these  days  we  are  told  that  the  inferences 
of  the  economist  are  only  tendencies.  Had  they  been  verita- 
ble, living  realities,  society  would  have  long  since  collapsed, 
for  they  would  have  left  only  the  alternative  of  two  conditions 
—the  relentless  despotism  of  the  few,  or  the  anarchy  of  the 
many.  I  do  not  believe  that,  however  great  are  the  forces  at 
the  control  of  government,  the  logical  consequences  of  rigid 
political  economy  would  have  been  suffered  to  ensue.  Force 
could  extinguish  discontent  for  a  time,  but  the  extinguisher 
would  have  had  to  be  hired,  and  would  in  the  end  itself  take 
fire. 

The  political  economist  of  the  strict  school  tells  you  what 
will  happen  (though  he  seldom  tells  you  all  that  will  happen) 
under  certain  conditions.  Fortified  with  this  information,  and 
warned  by  it,  the  statesman  in  the  true  sense  sees  what  must 
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not  happen,  and  takes  his  precautions,  applies  his  remedies, 
and  neutralises  the  disastrous  consequences.  The  struggle 
for  existence,  interpreted  strictly,  is  not  progress  but  retro- 
gression, and  civilization  is  constantly  engaged  in  moderating 
the  struggle,  even  at  the  risk  of  sometimes  burdening  itself 
with  indefinite  liabilities.  The  information  as  to  what  will 
■come  to  pass  under  the  unrestrained  action  of  certain  social 
laws,  is  a  boon  which  we  cannot  over-estimate,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  antecedent  causes  are  fully  stated  and  pro- 
perly estimated.  The  student  of  social  science  thus  discovers, 
or  tries  to  discover,  which  of  these  causes  are  preventible,  and 
the  statesman,  if  he  be  worthy,  deals  with  the  problem.  In 
the  sense  that  the  researches  of  the  economist  tell  us  the 
truth,  his  laws  are  beneficent,  just  as  the  physical  laws,  which 
•connect  disease  with  its  causes,  and  show  us  thereby  the 
means  of  prevention,  are  also  beneficent.  It  is  only  when 
the  economist  becomes  arrogant,  and  avows  that  he  is  a  guide 
to  all  social  action,  instead  of  being  the  interpreter  of  certain 
definite  results,  that  he  is  informed  by  the  workman  that  his 
conclusions  cannot  be  accepted  as  final  in  the  practice  of  life, 
and  by  the  statesman  that  they  may  consist  with  the  consti- 
tution of  another  planet,  but  not  with  this. 

The  case  is  rendered  infinitely  more  complicated,  and 
abstract  political  economy  becomes  still  more  unpractical, 
when  the  social  condition  of  any  community  has  not  grown 
naturally,  but  has  been  distorted  by  selfish  laws  and  mischievous 
practices,  the  effects  of  which  still  survive,  though  the  causes 
have  passed  away,  and  more  difficult,  when  some  of  the  most 
potent  among  these  causes  still  survive.  There  has  never  yet 
'been  a  civilised  society  in  which  nature  was  allowed  to  have 
her  way,  and  where,  in  consequence,  the  economical  condition 
of  the  people  is  one  of  spontaneous  growth.  One  class  has 
oppressed  another ;  and  even  when  the  oppression  has  been 
remedied  for  the  future,  the  present  still  bears,  and  for  a  long 
time  will  bear,  the  inherited  tendencies  of  the  past.  Even  in 
a  country  which,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  has  had  an 
apparently  spontaneous  development,  and  has  been  freed 
from  tyrannous  customs,  the  immigrants  bring  with  them  the 
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traditions,  the  weaknesses,  the  resentments  of  the  country 
which  they  have  quitted, — feelings  and  habits  which  have 
been  engendered  by  past  experience, — and  have  been  cun- 
ningly introduced  to  pohtical  and  social  heresies,  promulgated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  in  their  new  home. 

Political  economy  has  indeed  taught  one  lesson  of  enormous 
value,  though  the  truth  has  only  been  accepted  in  its  fulness 
among  ourselves.  It  is  that  any  hindrance  put  by  law  or 
custom  on  the  purchaser's  market  is  a  wrong  to  every  one — 
to  the  community  fiirst,  to  the  labourer  next,  to  the  capitalist 
employer  last.  It  is  due  to  the  facts  that  the  injury  comes 
last  to  the  capitalist,  and  that  before  the  mischief  is  worked 
out  such  a  person  is  able  to  gain  abnormal  profits  by  the 
losses  of  others  ;  and  that  they  who  get  these  profits  are  an 
organization,  the  consumers  and  the  labourers,  as  a  rule,  are 
only  a  mob  ;  that  protectionist  laws,  as  they  are  called,  exist 
for  a  day.  When  labour  is  thoroughly  organised,  and  work- 
men find  out  the  significance  of  the  truth,  which  I  have 
insisted  on  and  illustrated  in  this  work,  that  wages  have 
always  increased  absolutely, — i.e.,  in  their  money  amount,  and 
relatively,  i.e.,  in  their  purchasing  power,  when  prices  were 
low, — they  will  be  still  less  disposed  to  listen  to  the  insidious 
advice  of  those  who  counsel  them  to  help  the  movement  for 
raising  prices,  through  restraints  on  trade,  under  the  plea  of 
fairness.  But  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  best  inferences  of 
the  political  economist  have  had  the  advantage  of  being 
inductions  from  experience,  and  have  been  supported  by 
practice  after  they  have  been  demonstrated  in  theory. 

Had  economists  worked  out  the  most  important  part  of 
their  science,  that  which  deals  with  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  instead  of  merely  busying  themselves  with  hypothetical 
theories  about  rent,  profits,  and  population,  they  would  have 
inculcated  every  one  of  those  legislative  acts  which  have 
seemed  to  control  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
but  in  reality  have  assisted  the  former,  and  have  made  the 
latter  more  natural,  and  therefore  more  equitable.  I  think 
that  my  contention,  which  I  see  quoted  by  Mr.  Goschen, 
could  be  exhaustively  proved,  that  every  act  of  the  legislature 
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which  seems  to  interfere  with  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire, 
and  has  stood  the  test  of  experience,  has  been  endorsed 
because  it  has  added  to  the  general  efficiency  of  labour  and, 
therefore,  to  the  general  well-beingof  society.  Ativilised  people 
desires  that  they  who  produce  its  wealth  should  be  intelligent, 
honest,  thrifty,  far-seeing,  prudent,  and,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  cultivated  and  well-mannered.  It  is  impossible  that 
these  advantages  should  be  secured,  and  the  economies  which 
they  invariably  effect  secured  with  them,  unless  the  workman 
is  adequately  remunerated  for  his  labour,  and  is  encouraged 
to  hope.  "The  liberal  reward  of  labour,"  says  Adam  Smith, 
"  as  it  is  the  necessary  effect,  so  it  is  the  natural  symptom  of 
increasing  national  wealth.  The  scanty  maintenance  of  the 
labouring  poor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  natural  symptom  that 
things  areata  stand, and  their  starving  condition  that  they  are 
going  fast  backward."  The  first  sentence  is  indisputably  true  ; 
but  the  phenomena  referred  to  in  the  second  may  be  artifi- 
cially induced,  and  were  induced  for  a  generation  or  two 
after  Smith  wrote.  Emploj'ers  will  get  labour  cheap  if  they 
can  ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  prevent  them  getting 
it  so  cheaply,  that  they  imperil  the  future  of  the  race  by  the 
process ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  particular  crafts  of  workmen 
to  sell  their  labour  at  as  good  a  price  as  they  can.  They  never 
have  ruined,  and  they  never  will  ruin,  the  capitalist  employer 
by  the  process,  for  they  may  be  trusted  not  to  ruin  them- 
selves, since  they  are  quite  as  acute  as  their  employers  in 
discerning  what  price  the  market  will  bear. 

There  still  exist  in  all  their  mischievous  force  two  factors 
in  the  evil  legacy  of  the  past,  which  exercise  a  mischievous 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  English  industry.  One  of  these 
is  the  permission  still  given  to  accumulate  land  under  settle- 
ments, and  to  suggest  its  devolution  by  primogeniture.  The 
other  is  the  unfairness  which  puts  local  taxation  on  the  occu- 
pier in  place  of  putting  it,  in  part  at  least,  on  the  owner.  The 
first  of  these  is  partly  an  inheritance  of  the  Norman  conquest, 
partly  a  result  of  the  great  War  of  Succession  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  partly  the  acquiescence  of  corrupt  courts  of  justice  in 
conveyancing  practices,  which  were  contrary  to  public  policy 
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and  to  the  declared  purposes  of  the  common  law.  The 
second  beghis  with  the  poor  law  of  Elizabeth.  At  that  time 
the  occupier  was  generally  the  owner,  and  the  rule  was 
commended  for  its  simplicity.  But  the  slow  operation  of 
the  former  practice  changed  the  conditions  of  the  latter,  and 
the  occupier  is  rarely  the  owner,  and  can  rarely  become  the 
owner.  The  convenient  rule  of  Elizabeth's  law  became  the 
interested  practice  of  every  other  kind  of  assessment  imposed 
by  Parliament.  The  cost  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of 
roads,  the  police  of  town  and  country,  the  health  of  towns, 
the  education  of  the  young,  are  imposed  on  the  occupier; 
and  the  owner,  except  when  he  happens  to  be  the  occupier, 
is  freed  from  all  direct  payments.  As  the  revision  of  assess- 
ments is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  quarter  sessions,  and  the 
magistrates  are  not  only  generally  landowners,  but  have  a 
necessary  property  qualification,  these  authorities  have  in- 
vented a  special  system  of  valuing  their  own  property,  and 
on  the  plea  that  they  assess  their  houses  and  grounds  at  what 
they  would  let  for,  have  put  nominal  rates  on  themselves. 

Now  that  the  owner  of  land  should  be  allowed  to  get  the 
best  price  he  can  for  that  which  he  has  to  sell  or  let  is,  I 
conceive,  as  fundamental  a  right  as  that  of  the  manufacturer 
to  secure  the  fullest  price  which  the  market  will  allow  him 
for  his  produce,  and  the  labourer  the  best  price  for  his  labour. 
Nothing  is,  I  think,  more  foolish  than  the  theory  that  the 
State  should  regulate  the  prices  of  land,  produce,  or  labour, 
should  fix  a  maximum  or  minimum  of  either.  Nothing,  I 
think,  could  the  theory  become  a  practice,  would  be  more 
disastrous  to  all.  The  English  law  attempted  to  carry  out 
the  theory  with  regard  to  labour,  as  I  have  shown,  for 
centuries,  and  with  the  most  mischievous  results  to  land, 
produce,  and  labour.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is 
more  natural  and  proper  than  that  a  person  who  owns  land, 
produce,  or  labour  should  get  the  best  price  he  can  for  it ; 
should  not,  in  short,  be  constrained  to  sell  it  to  the  first 
applicant,  either  at  that  person's  price  or  at  a  fixed  price 
determined  by  law. 

But  it  is  another  thing  for  the  legislature  to  give  any  vendor 
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exceptional  powers  under  which  he  can  enhance  the  price  of 
what  he  has  to  sell  by  constraining  him  to  keep  out  of  the 
market  a  large  portion  of  that  which  is  strictly  limited  in 
quantity.  The  custom  was  originally  permitted,  in  order  to 
protect  the  successors  of  an  existing  generation  of  landowners 
against  the  consequences  of  their  own  vices,  and  the  result 
has  been  to  make  them  more  vicious.  This  might  be  of  no 
consequence,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  in  the  public 
interest  that  profligates  in  high  position  should  be  deliberately 
engendered  by  law;  but  the  protection  accorded  to  them  is 
injurious  to  others,  however  good  the  personal  character  of  the 
protected  individual  may  be.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  the 
market  of  a  necessary  of  life  is  deliberately  straitened,  its  cost 
will  be  enhanced.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  our  large  towns  is 
greatly  due  to  the  accumulation  of  land  in  few  hands  in  such 
towns,  and  to  the  possession  of  land  by  corporations.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  if  settlements  of  land  were  forbidden  by  law,  and 
corporations  were  constrained  to  grant  leases  in  perpetuity  to 
purchasers,  the  market  for  convenient  sites  would  be  adequately 
stocked,  and  the  price  of  land  in  towns  would  fall.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  find  a  parallel  object  to  the  existing  area 
of  a  country,  its  land.  But  if  we  could  conceive  that  the  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  in  any  given  country  became  a  rigid 
quantity,  and  the  law  permitted  individuals  to  take  portions 
of  this  quantity  out  of  currency,  and  hinder  its  natural  distri- 
bution, it  is  certain  that  all  prices  but  those  of  the  precious 
metals  would  constantly  fall.  Something  analogous  to  the 
case  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  paper  currency  in  the 
United  States  is  limited  by  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
government  stock  by  the  issuing  banks.  The  debt  in  the 
States  is  rapidly  being  decreased,  and  the  price  of  the  residue 
is  gradually  advancing.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  permit 
an  issue  based  on  silver  certificates,  that  is,  on  deposits  of  silver 
estimated  at  the  factitious  value  of  the  silver  coin.  This 
expedient  will,  however,  soon  be  ineffectual,  and  it  will  be- 
come necessary,  unless  the  paper  currency  is  to  bear  a 
premium,  to  find  a  further  basis  for  the  security  of  the  issues, 
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or  to  discover  some  new  means  for  supplementing  the  paper 
circulation. 

No  parallel,  however,  can  be  found  to  exactly  illustrate  the 
effect  of  an  artificial  stint  of  marketable  land.  It  is  a  per- 
petual corner,  to  use  an  Americanism,  created  or  permitted 
by  the  law  to  the  injury  of  the  multitude  and  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  few.  It  gives  the  owner  the  power,  not  only  of 
constraining  the  public  to  purchase  in  an  artificially  narrowed 
market,  but  of  compelling  him  to  part  with  capital  which  he 
has  laid  out  on  a  terminable  lease  at  the  expiry  of  the  term. 
Now  this  may  be  no  injury  to  the  middle  man,  for  he  will 
recoup  himself  from  the  necessities  of  the  public,  his  cus- 
tomers. It  may  be  no  injury  to  the  trader,  though  there  are 
signs,  not  very  obscure,  in  the  growth  of  so-called  co-operative 
shops,  that  the  public  are  beginning  to  see  that  enormous 
rents  for  shops  enter  into  the  price  of  commodities  purchased 
in  them  ;  and  it  may  be  no  injury  whatever  to  persons  whose 
transactions  are  very  large,  because  the  addition  of  a  per- 
centage to  cover  office  expenses  is  infinitesimal  under  such 
circumstances.  But  where  rent  is  the  most  important  and  the 
most  increasing  part  of  the  cost  of  subsistence,  as  it  is  with 
the  urban  labourer,  especially  in  large  towns,  the  mischief  is 
prodigious.  The  self-complacency  with  which  some  persons — 
owners  of  land  to  a  great  extent  in  London,  for  the  temporary 
use  of  which  the  severest  terms  which  the  law  allows  and  the 
market  gives  are  extorted,  to  say  nothing  of  taxes  on  renewal, 
equivalent  to  the  appropriation  of  the  tenant's  good-will — 
advocate  the  housing  of  the  London  poor  at  the  cost  of  the 
London  occupiers,  and,  of  course,  to  the  enormous  benefit  of 
those  who  hold  this  induced  monopoly,  and  will  be  vendors 
under  forced  sales,  would  be  absolutely  amazing  in  any  other 
country  besides  England.  But  this  kind  of  complacency  is 
dangerous. 

While  in  the  United  States  in  1881, 1  found  that  the  reading 
public  was  interested  and  amused  by  Mr.  George's  work  on 
"  Progress  and  Poverty."  A  clever  man  had  caught  up  a  few 
real  facts  and  a  few  doubtful  theories,  and  had  constructed  from 
them  a  sketch  of  social  life,  which  was  characterized  by  growing 
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evil  and  waning  hope.  The  sketch  was  not  lacking  in  dramatic 
force,  and  in  that  probability  which  is  frequently  unreal, 
because  it  is  based  on,  or  appeals  to,  narrow  or  exceptional 
experiences.  For  this  misery  of  the  present  and  the  future, 
Mr.  George  prescribes  a  single  and,  in  his  opinion,  a  complete 
remedy,  just  as  the  owner  of  a  patent  medicine  is -ready  to 
assert  and  advertise  that  his  nostrum  will  prevent  or  cure 
every  disease  to  which  either  sex  and  every  age  is  subject. 
The  book  was  written  with  great  clearness.  The  Americans, 
always  pleased  with  clever  paradoxes,  and  not  devoid  of  that 
interest  in  speculative  pessimism  which  tvell-to-do  people  like 
to  indulge  in,  especially  when  it  is  illustrated  from  foreign 
practices,  read  the  book,  not  seriously,  I  conclude,  and  have, 
I  presume,  forgotten  it.  In  England  it  has  run  through  numer- 
ous editions,  and  is  said  to  be  eagerly  accepted  as  a  new  gospel 
of  labour  by  multitudes  of  intelligent  workmen,  who  recognize 
in  the  English  land  system  the  aggravation  of  their  discom- 
forts, the  spoliation  of  their  wages,  and  the  present  beggary 
of  agriculture.  The  situation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  sufficiently 
ominous,  and  the  attitude  which  landowners  take,  have  taken, 
and  appear  likely  to  take  in  the  future,  discourages  the  defence 
of  what  is  their  proper  right  in  the  minds  of  competent  and 
disinterested  advocates.  It  is  clear  that  class  is  set  against 
class ;  but  who  is  to  blame,  in  the  past  and  in  the  present } 
for  this  distrust  is  not  always  made  manifest.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  if  discontent  retaliates  injustice  by  injustice, 
they  are  most  in  fault  who  gave  the  original  provocation, 
and  affect  to  be  ignorant  that  they  gave  it,  and  continue  to 
give  it. 

The  other  serious  cause  of  dissatisfaction  is  the  practice  of 
putting  all  local  taxation  on  the  occupier.  This  is  especially 
felt  in  towns,  where  local  taxation  is  increasingly  severe.  The 
industries  which  aggregate  in  towns  have,  by  their  natural 
competition  for  building  sites,  aggravated  by  artificial  scarcity 
induced  on  a  limited  area,  continually  enhanced  the  ground 
value  of  house  property  in  densely  peopled  localities.  I  could 
show,  if  the  nature  of  my  work  required  the  proof,  that  land 
for  two  miles  round  St.  Paul's  has  increased  during  the  last 
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hundred  and  fifty  years  a  thousandfold  in  value.  In  so  far  as  such 
an  exaltation  in  value  is  not  the  arbitrary  creation  of  a  partial 
law,  it  is  a  natural  result.  If  it  could  be  shown  to  be  the 
entire  creation  of  labour  and  capital,  as  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment was,  it  is  as  much  the  property  of  the  producers  as  a 
bale  of  cloth  or  a  cask  of  sugar.  Now  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many,  and  these  very  respectable  persons,  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  this  enhanced  value  should  become  the  property  of 
the  tax-payer,  and  that  the  revenue  of  it  should  be  employed  to 
diminish  his  burdens.  Others  go  further.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  owner  contributes  nothing  to  local  taxation.  Everything  is 
heaped  on  the  occupier.  The  land  would  be  worthless  without 
roads,  and  the  occupier  has  to  construct,  widen,  and  repair 
them.  It  could  not  be  inhabited  without  proper  drainage, 
and  the  occupier  is  constrained  to  construct  and  pay  for  the 
works  which  give  an  initial  value  to  the  ground  rent,  and,  after 
the  outlay,  enhance  it.  It  could  not  be  occupied  without  a 
proper  supply  of  water,  and  the  cost  of  this  supply  is  levied 
on  the  occupier  also.  In  return  for  the  enormous  expenditure 
paid  by  the  tenant  for  these  permanent  improvements,  he  has 
his  rent  raised  on  his  improvements,  and  his  taxes  increased 
by  them.  The  occupier  in  towns  is  worse  used  by  far  than 
the  Irish  tenant  was  before  the  changes  of  the  Land  Act,  for 
if  the  landlord  made  him  pay  interest  on  his  own  outlay,  the 
cost  of  local  taxation  was  shared  between  the  parties. 

It  is  commonly  and  confidently  said  that  these  taxes  are 
only  paid  through  the  occupier,  and  not  by  him ;  that  if  they 
were  shifted  to  the  landlord  or  the  owner  of  the  ground-rent, 
the  price  would  be  enhanced  by  all  the  tax.  To  this  it  is  a 
sufficiently  practical  answer  to  say,  that  in  such  a  case  no  wrong 
can  possibly  be  done  by  transferring  local  taxation  to  the  ground 
owner  and  building  owner  in  towns,  where  the  tenancy  is  pre- 
carious ;  and  where  the  tenancy  is  a  term,  by  dividing  the  charge 
between  house  landlord  and  ground  landlord,  according  to  the 
respective  capital  values  of  their  interest,  with  the  object  of 
imposing  the  whole  of  the  taxation  on  the  ground  landlord  at 
the  termination  of  the  lease.  When  this  period  arrives,  the 
ground  landlord   may,  if  he  pleases,  not  now  being  supplied 
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by  the  law  with  a  protected  market,  and  under  another  con- 
dition to  be  stated  hereafter,  make  his  subsequent  bargain 
with  the  tenant.  Such  an  arrangement  would  test  the  truth 
of  the  allegation,  and  would  clearly  not  mulct  the  owner  of 
the  unearned  increment,  since  it  would  come  back  to  him 
in  an  increased  rent.  I  have  never  found  that  ground  land- 
lords welcome  or  even  relish  this  proposal,  wh'ch,  on  their 
own  showing,  would  only  involve  a  re-arrangement. 

The  fact  is,  the  statement  is  not  true.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
case,  that  when  a  tenant-farmer  takes  a  farm  he  inquires  about 
and  calculates  the  outgoings  before  he  offers  a  rent.  A  tithe 
rent  charge,  he  knows,  is  only  part  of  the  rent,  and  if  the  land 
be  tithe  free  or  if  the  landlord  pays  this  rent  charge,  he  gives 
all  the  more  for  the  land.  If  the  two  other  charges  were 
remitted,  it  entirely  depends  on  the  way  in  which  they  are 
remitted  whether  he  will  include  them  in  his  rent  or  not.  I 
am  referring  to  poor  rates  and  highway  rates.  If  the  legal 
relief  of  the  poor  were  extinguished,  he  would  pay  less  rent, 
for  he  would  assuredly  have  to  pay  more  for  labour,  plus  what 
those  pay  in  poor  rates  who  do  not  employ  labour.  If  the 
highway  rates  were  extinguished,  and  the  state  of  things  re- 
curred which  was  general  before  the  Act  of  1773,  under  which 
every  occupier  or  owner  was  bound  \o  find  at  least  six  days' 
labour  on  the  roads,  he  would  probably  pay  less  rent,  because 
the  cost  of  carriage  would  be  enhanced,  and  the  charge  of 
taking  goods  to  market  would  be  increased.  The  fact  is,  the 
two  principal  rates  levied  on  rural  occupancy  are  in  reality 
beneficial  outlay,  since  without  labour  and  roads  no  land  has 
value.  Th-ey  are  antecedent  conditions  of  agriculture  in  the 
first  place,  and  rent  in  the  second,  in  satisfying  which  the 
landowner  and  the  farmer  get  subventions  from  other  occu- 
piers, who  do  not  employ  labour  and  yet  contribute  to  the 
double  fund. 

These  taxes  are  transferred  from  the  farmer  to  the  land- 
owner in  the  shape  of  a  reduced  rent,  because  they  are 
associated  with  what  is  essential  to  agricultural  operations. 
A  tax  levied  on  an  individual  remains  with  him,  unless  he  has 
some  relation  of  exchange  with  another  person,  when  he  always 
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strives  to  transfer  that  tax  to  such  a  person.  If  an  income 
tax  is  levied  on  a  farmer,  he  cannot  transfer  it  to  his  landlord, 
or  to  the  purchaser  of  agricultural  produce  :  not  to  the  former, 
because  there  is  no  transaction  to  which  it  can  be  annexed  ; 
not  to  the  latter,  because  it  is  excluded  by  the  competition  of 
the  market.  A  landlord  who  pays  an  income  tax  cannot 
make  his  tenant  or  any  one  else  reimburse  him.  A  tradesman 
who  pays  an  income  tax  can  possibly  add  it  to  the  price  of 
his  goods,  and  would  certainly  attempt  to  do  so,  and  it  seems, 
from  what  tradesmen  have  said,  may  succeed  in  doing  so.  But 
in  the  case  of  beneficial  outlay,  such  as  that  on  poor  rates  and 
roads,  the  poor  really  pay  the  former  in  stinted  wages,  and  the 
landowners  do,  and  should  do,  most  of  the  latter. 

These  operations  do  not  apply,  or  do  not  in  anything  like 
the  same  degree  apply,  to  dwellings  in  towns.  That  the 
tenant  takes  the  outgoings  into  account  is  certain.  But  what 
determines  his  rent  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  is  not  the 
profit  which  he  makes  on  the  occupancy,  but  the  proportion 
which  rent  bears  to  his  income.  It  has  been  long  since  seen 
that  the  ground-rent  of  shops,  and  also  the  rates,  in  popular  and 
business  thoroughfares,  is  compensated  for  by  enhanced  prices 
to  purchasers,  or,  at  least,  by  a  much  more  rapid  turnover* 
the  latter  being  frequently  a  matter  of  personal  reputation 
If  the  local  taxation  were  transferred  from  him  to  the  ground- 
landlord,  he  might  lower  his  prices,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  he  could  be  made  to  pay  more  rent.  A  man  does  not 
pay  an  increased  rent  because  he  makes  more  profits,  but 
because  the  owner  of  his  place  of  business  can  reduce  his 
profits  by  offering,  when  opportunity  occurs,  this  site  to  a 
rival  tradesman.  The  local  tax,  therefore,  tends  to  remain 
with  him,  but  is  transferred  along  with  the  greater  portion  of 
his  rent  to  the  customer,  under  the  head  of  trade  charges,  in 
so  far  as  his  energy  and  ingenuity  can  aft'ect  the  transfer. 

With  the  mass  of  those  who  live  in  town  tenements,  these 
circumstances  do  not  apply.  A  London  labourer,  I  conclude, 
does  not  get  better  wages  because  he  lives  in  London  and 
pays  a  higher  rent,  but  because,  as  a  rule,  the  best  labourers 
gravitate  to  the  best  market.     I  have  pointed  out  before,  that 
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during  the  period  in  which  the  best  wages  were  paid  to  the 
labourer,  London  wages  were  about  25  per  cent,  more  than 
country  wages  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  when  labour  was  de- 
pressed universally,  the  London  labourer  lost  his  advantage. 
During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  London 
wages  were  higher  than  country  wages,  but  then  both  were  on 
the  margin  of  existence.  At  present,  the  more  important 
orders  of  artizans  in  London  are  in  receipt  of  higher  wages 
than  those  who  ply  the  same  craft  in  the  country ;  but  I  have 
always  been  told  that  this  was  because  they  were  worth  all 
the  difference.  I  have  been  constantly  informed  that  it  pays 
the  employer  to  take  London  workmen  into  the  country,  at 
London  wages,  because  their  superiority  is  so  marked. 

The  practical  immunity  of  ground  rents  from  all  taxation 
except  income  tax  raises,  naturally,  the  cost  of  sites.  Local 
taxation  in  London  is  in  the  aggregate  about  one-third 
the  annual  value  of  ground  and  building  rent  together,  the 
proportion  of  the  two  varying  from  many  times  more  in  the 
ground  rent,  to  equality,  and  to  the  reverse.  I  am  persuaded 
from  my  experience  as  a  director  in  an  industrial  dwellings 
company,  whose  buildings  are  erected  in  the  borough  which  I 
represent  (1883),  that  if  the  charge  of  local  taxation  were 
distributed  equitably  over  the  ground  landlord  and  the  building 
landlord,  the  effect  on  the  cost  of  sites  would  be  such  as  to 
render  the  housing  of  the  industrious  poor,  in  a  two-roomed 
flat,  with  all  conveniences  of  decency  and  cleanliness  in  each 
habitation,  a  matter  of  comparative  ease  and  of  moderate 
commercial  success.  The  solution  of  the  problem  would  be 
easier  still,  if  the  law  permitted  a  cheap  registration  of  title 
and  an  inexpensive  mortgage  on  advances  made  by  Govern- 
ment, with  a  wide  margin  for  security.  The  unnatural  cost  of 
sites  and  the  unnatural  cost  of  legal  instruments  are  the  great 
hindrances  to  the  economical  housing  of  the  poor  in  large 
towns.  In  the  worst  parts  of  London  the  ground  rent  is 
almost  the  whole  of  that  for  which  rent  is  paid  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  when  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  purchased 
the  rookeries,  they  often  paid  for  a  filthy  and  dilapidated 
tenement  the  price  of  a  mansion  in  a  fashionable  square. 
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In  the  eastern  and  middle  states  of  the  American  Union, 
local  taxes  are  levied  on  owners,  and  not  on  occupiers ;  upon 
property,  and  not  on  the  use  of  property  ;  no  kind  of  property 
being  exempt  from  contribution,  as  is,  I  think,  absolutely  just 
and  necessary.  Hence  the  owner  of  a  magnificent  house, 
with  well-appointed  and  ample  grounds,  does  not,  as  in 
England,  escape  with  a  nominal  assessment,  on  the  ground 
that  the  letting  value  of  the  property  is  problematical  and, 
therefore,  low.  Again,  the  owner  of  void  tenements  is  not 
excused  from  contributing  on  their  assessed  value.  It  is  not 
the  duty,  American  statesmen  argue,  of  the  public  to 
remit  an  obligation  on  the  ground  that  an  owner  does  not 
dwell  in  his  own  house  or  discover  a  tenant  for  it.  This 
system  of  taxation  values  stock-in-trade,  furniture,  even  the 
balances  of  customers  at  bankers,  and  taxes  all.  There  is  no 
reason  why  an  empty  house  or  shop  should  escape,  because 
the  owner  does  not  employ  it  for  the  purpose  which  led  to  its 
erection.  Hence,  while  in  England  landowners,  being  relieved 
from  a  tax  on  void  tenements,  escape  everything  but  loss  of 
interest  on  their  property,  and,  therefore,  if  rich,  are  able  to 
withhold  their  property  from  the  market,  under  terms  of 
special  advantage,  the  American  owner  gets  the  sharp  reminder 
of  local  taxation  that  it  is  his  business  to  inhabit  or  sell  or 
let  his  tenements. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  strenuous  efforts  will  be  made  to 
impose  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the  adequate  housing 
of  the  industrial  classes  in  London  and  other  large  towns  on 
the  local  ratepayers  or  on  the  general  public ;  and  that,  if 
possible,  the  purchase  of  sites  for  the  erection  of  such  habi- 
tations as  are  needed  will  be  made  a  means  for  procuring 
exaggerated  prices  for  those  owners  of  town  property  who 
have  been  able  hitherto  to  evade  all  contributions  to  local 
purposes  from  their  property,  and  to  employ  the  machinery 
which  the  law  allows  them  or  confers  on  them  in  order  to 
enhance  the  price  of  that  which  is  needed  to  satisfy  what 
either  social  danger,  or  a  sense  of  moral  duty,  or  an  awakened 
humanity  declares  to  be  urgent.  What  the  other  cities  may 
do,  I  do  not  pretend  to  predict,  nor  how  far  they  will  realise 
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that  they  will  be  called  on  to  perform  a  duty  at  a  great  cost 
to  themselves  and  at  a  great  profit  to  the  landowners.  But 
London  is  helpless.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  ludi- 
crously incompetent  than  the  Board  v/hich  manipulates  its 
expenditure  and  at  present  transacts  its  municipal  business. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  London  may  have  an  audible  voice 
given  it  before  the  Legislature  attempts  to  aggravate  its 
burdens.  But  as  yet  London  is  administered,  and  not  self- 
governed. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  demand  for  some  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Legislature  for  the  better  housing  of  the  poor  has 
not  proceeded  from  labour  itself.  The  working  classes  have 
made  no  claim  on  the  State  for  the  supply  of  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  an  arbitrated  rate.  It  is  probable  that 
they  can  foresee  that  this  process  is  not  friendly  to  the  object 
which  they  have  before  themselves, — to  sell  their  labour  at 
the  best  possible  price  ;  and  to  effect  that  object  by  selling 
it  collectively,  and  on  the  joint-stock  principle.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  not  resented,  except  when  the  action  pro- 
ceeded from  the  masters,  the  competition  of  foreign  workmen. 
Nor  have  they  been,  in  the  onl)-  capacit)'  in  which  they 
deliberate,  deluded  by  the  sing-song  of  the  fair  trade  syrens. 
To  commend  them  for  this  is  to  patronise  their  good  sense ; 
for  it  is  certain,  and  they  are,  I  conclude,  as  convinced  as  any 
one  can  be,  that  state  gifts,  like  charitable  donations  for 
purely  business  transactions,  are  always  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  reduction  of  what  is,  without  them,  the 
natural  market  rate  of  wages.  If  they  are  wise,  they  should 
be  resolute  in  determining  that  the  conditions  under  which 
they  will  engage  in  the  social  warfare  and  the  social  harmony 
are  that  those  with  whom  they  are  concerned  shall  have 
or  shall  retain  no  privilege,  and  that  they  will  be  beguiled 
with  no  gifts,  the  most  insidious  manner  in  which  the 
workman  may  be  led  to  sacrifice  the  advantages  of  his 
position. 

Some  of  the  working  classes  in  London,  and  those  who 
have  been  long  educated  in  the  machinery  of  labour  partner- 
ships, have  at  last  regained   the  relative  rate  of  wages  which 
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they  earned  in  the  fifteenth  century,  though,  perhaps,  in  some 
particulars,  the  recovery  is  not  complete.  I  can  illustrate 
what  I  mean  by  giving  the  details  which  I  promised  above. 
From  1449  to  1450,  divers  workmen  were  engaged  in  building 
at  Oxford.  The  head  mason  got  4^-.  a  week  for  nine  months 
in  the  year  ;  the  others,  3^-.  A^d.  for  ten.  For  two  months  the 
under  masons  got  2s.  lod.  Now  a  multiple  of  twelve  will  fairly 
represent,  except  in  house-rent,  the  general  difference  in  the 
cost  of  living  at  the  present  period  and  that  to  which  I  have 
referred.  In  modern  values,  then,  these  sums  represent  48j-., 
40^-.,  and  34J-.  Mr.  Howell  informs  us  that  the  building  trades 
in  London  in  1877  had  reached  "js.  i\d.  a  day,  or  42s.  <^d. 
a  week.  I  am  not  informed  whether  this  rate  is  for  the 
whole  six  days,  and  for  how  many  days  in  the  year  it  may  be 
reckoned  on.  The  workman  of  the  fifteenth  century  only 
missed  eighteen  days  of  the  year,  of  which  a  fortnight  was  at 
Christmas,  three  days  at  Easter,  three  at  Whitsuntide,  and  six 
on  other  days  scattered  over  the  year.  My  reader  may  care 
to  see  the  average  prices  for  the  two  years  1449-50.  Wheat 
was  5^.  lod.  a  quarter;  malt,  ^s.  \o\d.\  oatmeal,  5^-. ;  beef, 
4i-.  \d.  the  cwt. ;  mutton,  4^-.  6d.\  pork,  5^-. ;  geese,  /\.d.\ 
fowls,  \\d.\  pigeons,  A^d.  a  dozen;  candles,  \s.  id.  the 
dozen  pounds  ;  cheese,  -^d.  a  pound  ;  butter,  \d. ;  eggs,  '^^d.  the 
hundred  of  120;  firewood,  is.  lo^d.  the  load;  shirting  6d.  a 
yard;  and  cloth,  is.  ^^d.  If  my  reader  cares  to  construct 
a  table  for  himself  from  these  facts,  he  will  find,  I  think,  that, 
leaving  out  house-rent,  the  most  formidable  item  in  modern, 
the  most  trivial  in  ancient  times,  my  multiple  of  twelve  is 
moderately  low. 

I  have  taken  the  best  prices  of  artizan  labour  in  the  best 
English  market  for  such  labour  in  order  to  contrast  them, 
improved  as  they  are  by  the  mechanism  of  a  trade  union, 
with  the  prices  paid  spontaneously  in  a  county  town  in 
England  434  years  ago.  I  will  now  contrast  the  lowest  prices 
of  the  most  poorly  paid  labour  (not,  indeed,  that  in  London, 
where  the  extremes  of  poverty  are  to  be  expected  and  are 
witnessed,  but)  in  places  where,  if  kindness  can  discover  and 
aid  struggling  and  ill-paid  industry,  the  search  will  be  made 
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and    the  assistance  accorded,  with   the   remuneration  of  the 
same  kind  of  labour  more  than  four  centuries  ago. 

Women's  labour  in  agriculture  is  rare  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  When  it  is  found,  it  varies  from  2s.  a  week  paid  in 
hay  and  harvest  time  to  \s.  6d.  ;  for  ordinary  field  work,  such 
as  hoeing  corn,  I  have  found  it  as  low  as  is.,  the  rate  paid  old 
women  for  weeding  pitched  pavements.  In  the  calculations 
made  as  to  the  rate  of  women's  wages  in  the  agricultural 
districts  supplied  by  Mr.  Villiers  in  i860,  the  average  given 
is  4^.  2d.  But  if  the  price  of  this  kind  of  labour  had  risen  as 
highly  as  that  of  other  commodities  has,  the  wages  of  a  woman 
labourer  in  husbandry  would  be  from  2^s.  the  best  paid,  and 
i8j.  the  ordinary  rate,  to  I2s.  the  most  poorly  paid.  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  material  increase  has  occurred  in  such 
wages  since  i860,  very  little  information  being  given  as  to 
the  amount  generally  paid,  and  I  think  that  such  an  outgoing 
would  have  been  put  prominently  forward  as  a  further  cause 
of  agricultural  distress  ;  but  even  if  it  be  the  case  that  it  has 
increased  some  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  is  now  at  6s.,  the 
wages  of  ordinary  agricultural  labour  earned  by  women  are 
not  more  than  a  third  of  the  amount  which  they  were  four 
centuries  ago. 

In  almost  all  comments  on  the  wages  paid  the  agricultural 
labourer,  they  who  invite  our  attention  to  the  facts  in  the 
public  prints,  and  are  invariably  the  landowners,  dwell  with 
satisfaction  on  the  indirect  allowances  made  to  the  peasant,  his 
low-rented  house  and  garden,  his  bit  of  potato  ground,  his 
occasional  payment  in  kind  by  a  periodical  bushel  of  un- 
saleable wheat,  and  tiie  concession  of  collecting  wood  or 
getting  an  allowance  of  loppings  and  roots  as  fuel,  and  insist 
that  these  are  substantial  additions  to  his  weekly  earnings- 
Undoubtedly  he  would  be  worse  off  without  them,  and  gene- 
rally when  they  are  given  they  are  an  addition  to  such  wages 
as  the  labourer  could  not  live  upon  alone.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  these  are  to  be  compared  with  the  facts  of 
far  better  days,  of  a  time  in  which  the  peasant's  hut  and 
curtilage  was  occupied  at  a  fixed  rent  of  2s.  a  year,  which, 
treated   by  the   multiplier  given  above,  would  be    less    than 
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sixpence  a  week  at  present ;  that  the  curtilage  of  his  cottage 
was  far  larger  than  the  villager's  garden  is  in  our  time  ;  that 
he  had  his  share  in  the  common  of  pasture;  that  he  was  able 
to  keep  poultry,  probably  a  cow,  certainly  pigs ;  that  his 
employers  constantly  gave  him  portions  of  food,  under  the 
name  of  nonscheties,  daily ;  and  that  in  harvest-time  his 
wages  were  not  only  increased,  but  he  was  frequently  boarded 
as  well.  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  present  privileges  and 
allowances  of  labourers  in  husbandry  are  to  be  reckoned  as 
spontaneous  acts  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  employers,  in 
whom  I  have  never  seen  any  such  tendency,  but  simply  as  the 
curtailed  and  by  no  means  equivalent  survivals  of  much  larger 
and  more  solid  advantages,  which  could  not,  perhaps,  with 
safety  be  suddenly  and  entirely  extinguished. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  wages  of  labour  were  far  more 
continuous  in  agricultural  operations  than  they  are  at  present. 
The  farmer,  before  the  use  of  machinery  in  substitution  for 
human  forces  was  adopted,  and  for  a  considerable  time  after 
it  was  familiar,  employed  his  hinds  in  many  kinds  of  service 
for  which  mechanical  means  are  now  found.  We  learn  from 
Young  that  many  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  imple- 
ments employed  in  agriculture,  and  his  English  tours  are  full 
of  engravings  of  such  machines  as  he  found  in  use.  But 
sowing,  reaping,  mowing,  and  threshing  were  all  done  by 
hand,  ploughing,  of  course,  and  the  building  of  ricks.  It  was 
Young's  great  desire  to  see  improved  ploughs  adopted,  and 
with  them  much  more  rapid  and  clean  work,  with  less  wear  for 
man  and  cattle.  Now,  many  of  these  necessary  processes  are 
effected  by  machinery,  sowing  universally,  mowing  generally, 
reaping  and  binding  frequently.  Ricks  are  often  built  by 
means  of  elevators,  and  the  threshing  of  corn  is  invariably 
done  by  machines.  But  the  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  labourers' 
hay  and  corn  harvest  were  what  he  relied  on  for  supplementing 
the  scanty  earnings  of  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  were  con- 
stantly the  source  from  which  he  supplied  himself  with  the 
extras,  over  and  above  the  bare  food,  of  fuel,  house-rent, 
clothing,  and  casualties.  He  expected  to  have  much  work 
in  the  barn  during  winter  at  threshing,  and  now  the  use  o£ 
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the  flail  is  a  lost  art.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  shorten- 
ing of  his  exceptional  advantages,  and  the  change  which  has 
come  over  the  previous  regularity  of  his  occupation,  would  be 
very  indifferently  compensated  by  a  rise  of  25  per  cent,  in  his 
wages  when  he  is  employed. 

I  stated  in  a  previous  chapter  that  the  day  was  one  of 
eight  hours'  work,  and  grounded  my  opinion  on  the  fact  that 
winter  wages  were  reckoned  to  be  payable  only  in  the 
months  of  December  and  January,  and  from  the  fact  that 
extra  hours,  sometimes  as  many  as  forty-eight  in  the  week, 
are  frequently  paid  for  by  the  king's  agents  when  hurried 
work  was  needed.  These  hours,  of  course,  were  not  con- 
tinuous, being  broken  for  nonschenes,  dinner,  and  supper  in 
the  summer,  and  for  nonschenes  and  dinner  in  the  shorter 
days.  During  the  winter  solstice  it  seems  that  only  the 
dinner-time  was  allowed.  Even  when  the  Act  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  regulations  of  the  quarter  sessions  prescribed  a  day 
of  twelve  hours  all  the  year  round,  for  this  is  in  effect  the 
meaning  of  the  clause,  two  hours  and  a  half  were  allowed  for 
rest,  and  the  day  was  brought  down,  on  an  average,  to  nine 
hours  and  a  half.  But  this  was  precisely  one  of  those  pre- 
scriptions which  labourers  would  be  sure  to  resist  and 
employers  would  find  it  expedient  not  to  insist  on.  That  it 
was  evaded  is,  I  think,  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  quarter 
sessions'  ordinances  constantly  call  attention  to  the  law,  and 
remind  artizans  of  the  penalties  they  incurred, — a  penny  for 
every  hour  of  absence.  Employers  were  very  likely  to 
discover  that  the  labourer's  resistance  to  an  excessively  long 
day  v/as  not  entirely  personal,  and  that  the  work  might  suffer 
from  the  workman's  weariness  or  exhaustion.  Now  the  quality 
of  the  work  in  the  old  times  of  which  I  have  written  is 
unquestionable.  It  stands  to  this  day  a  proof  of  how  excellent 
ancient  masonry  was.  The  building  from  the  construction 
of  which  I  have  inferred  so  much  as  to  work  and  wages,  is 
still  standing  as  it  was  left  four  centuries  ago.  I  am  persuaded 
that  such  perfect  masonry  would  have  been  incompatible  with 
a  long  hours'  day.  You  may  still  see  brickwork  of  the  next 
century,  which  I  venture  on  asserting  no  modern  work  would 
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parallel ;  and  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  it  Roman  brick- 
work, probably  sixteen  centuries  old,  which  is  as  solid  and 
substantial  as  when  it  was  first  erected.  The  artizan  who  is 
demanding  at  this  time  an  eight  hours'  day  in  the  building 
trades  is  simply  striving  to  recover  what  his  ancestor  worked 
by  four  or  five  centuries  ago.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  emulate  the  integrity  and  thoroughness  of  the  work 
which  his  ancestor  performed.  According  to  Mr.  Leone  Levi, 
the  average  amount  of  hours  in  the  building  trades  at  the 
date  of  his  work  on  the  wages  of  the  working  classes  (1867) 
was  fifty-five  hours. 

The  magnitude  of  commercial  undertakings,  due  to  the 
cheapening  which  ensues  when  business  is  concentrated  in  few 
hands,  is  a  characteristic  of  modern  times.  In  some  particulars 
it  is  better  for  the  working  classes  ;  in  some  it  induces  in- 
conveniences ;  in  all  it  makes  the  organization  of  labour  a 
necessity,  and,  as  I  hope  to  show  hereafter,  a  solid  advantage 
to  the  public.  I  have  already  stated  that  in  the  past,  which 
I  have  been  contrasting  with  the  present,  the  relation  of 
employer  and  employed  was  exceedingly  direct ;  nor  do  I 
doubt  that  it  was  to  this  directness  that  the  high  remunera- 
tion of  the  artizan  was  due.  A  church  or  a  mansion  was  to 
be  built,  a  new  wing  or  new  offices  to  be  added  to  a  conventual 
house  or  college.  Perhaps  the  owner  supplied  the  plans.  If 
not,  the  master  mason  knew  how  "  to  draw  his  plot,"  and  the 
master  carpenter  his.  The  employer  bought  all  the  raw 
materials  direct  from  the  manufacturers,  and  put  them  ready 
for  use  on  the  spot.  He  could  calculate  within  a  very 
moderate  margin  what  the  whole  would  cost,  and  what 
would  be  the  charge  of  labour.  In  the  building  to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  cost  of  materials,  on  much  of  which  labour 
is  expended,  was  ^54  los.  ^^d. ;  of  laoour,  £y^  os.  o^d. ;  and 
the  extras  connected  with  the  structure,  but  not  immediately 
associated  with  the  materials  and  labour,  £1^  gs.  ohd.  Thus 
in  the  aggregate  charge,  the  cost  of  materials  is  38'3  per  cent. ; 
that  of  labour,  51*4  per  cent. ;  and  of  extras,  I0"3  per  cent. 

The  multiple  of  twelve  would  put  this  structure  at  a  cost 
of  ;^l,703  I2s.  6d.,  from  which  should  be  deducted  the  sale  of 
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certain  cranes,  worth,  on  the  same  estimate,  ;^73  \2s.,  and  there- 
fore leavin^^  ^1,630.  Now  I  make  no  doubt  that  at  the  present 
day  the  tower  would  cost  from  ;^4,ooo  to  £"5,000.  and  I  infer 
that  the  additional  cost  would  be  entirely  due  to  the  charge 
of  contractor's  profit,  architect's  commission,  and  middle- 
men's advantage.  It  is  upon  the  saving  of  this  enormous 
waste  that  the  energies  of  the  intelligent  employer  are  directed, 
and  the  advocates  of  increased  wages  for  workmen  should  be. 
When  the  economy  is  effected,  it  will  be  found,  concurrently 
with  another  reduction  of  charge  alluded  to  already,  that 
workmen  may  get  better  wages  and  may  be  more  cheaply 
housed.  It  is  assuredly  from  the  stint  of  wages  that  the 
profits  of  middle-men  have  been  derived. 

The  employer  in  our  day  is  unknown  probably  to  nine- 
tenths  of  his  workmen.  Their  relations  are  generally  with 
his  agents  and  overlookers  only,  and  probably  must  remain 
so.  But  it  will  be  evident  that  the  more  able  and  shrewd 
the  employer  is,  the  greater  will  be  his  profits,  because  such 
mental  qualities  are  rare  ;  and  the  more  difficult  his  workmen 
make  his  position,  either  by  slackness  or  slovenliness  of  work, 
or  by  the  necessity  of  supervision,  the  greater  do  they  them- 
selves make  his  profits  to  be.  He  has  a  large  margin  from 
which  he  can  save  in  the  competition  with  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  calling,  by  the  reduction  of  the  middle- 
man's charges.  He  has  another  large  margin  from  which  he 
can  save,  in  the  character  of  his  workmen  and  the  goodness 
of  their  work,  for  the  better  this  is  than  the  average,  and  the 
greater  its  efficiency  is,  the  cheaper  it  is  to  him.  If,  however, 
this  quality  of  excellence  becomes  general  in  workmen,  they 
ultimately  have  it  in  their  power  to  attach  a  portion  of  his 
profits,  by  a  demand  for  higher  wages,  and  by  a  conviction 
that  he  will  not  forego  a  cessation  of  his  advantage  by  re- 
lusing  to  part  with  a  portion  of  it.  It  will  be  found,  I 
believe,  that  those  heads  of  firms  who  best  know  their 
business  are  most  amenable  to  the  reasonable  demands  of 
their  workmen,  and  the  analysis  given  above  shows  that 
the  reason  of  this  is  that  they  make  greater  profits  than 
their  rivals.      For  though   it  is  true  that,  in  the  first  place, 
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an  increase  of  wages  can  only  be  derived  from  profits,  and 
where  rent  is  a  principal  result  from  profits,  as  it  is  notably 
in  agriculture,  from  rent,  the  efficiency  of  labour  may  be 
so  increased  in  the  end  that  profits  and  rent  may  rapidly 
recover  themselves.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  judicious 
employment  of  machinery  tends  to  raise  wages.  That  it 
lessens  the  demand  for  labour  immediately  is  possible,  just 
as  a  successful  demand  for  more  wages  lessens  profits,  but 
in  the  end  it  increases  them,  for  it  cheapens  production, 
and  thereupon  sets  up  a  fresh  demand  for  labour,  and  lessens 
cost,  and  thereby  leaves  a  larger  margin  of  gross  profits  to 
be  divided.  The  increase  in  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour 
between  1730  and  1760  was  not  merely  due  to  the  fact  that 
agricultural  produce  was  cheap,  but  to  the  fact  that  profits 
in  agriculture  were  large,  that  a  rapidly  increasing  area  of 
cultivation  was  taken  in  hand,  and  that  a  rapidly  increasing 
capital  was  put  into  the  land. 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  capital  may  seek  labour, 
and  that  labour  may,  without  an  effort,  be  able  to  gain  the 
advantage  of  this  demand.  Such  an  event  has  occurred 
when  there  has  been  a  sudden  deficiency  of  labour,  as  after 
the  great  pestilence  of  1348.  It  has  occurred  when  the 
distribution  of  employment  has  become  so  exactly  pro- 
portionate to  the  current  demand  for  labour  that  demand 
has  been  always  in  excess  of  supply,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  normally  the  case  in  countries 
where  labour  is  scarce  and  the  opportunities  of  wealth  are 
great,  as  in  the  western,  and  especially  the  mineral  districts 
of  the  American  Union.  Such  an  event  has  occurred  when 
there  has  been  a  sudden  and  increasing  demand  for  special 
products,  as  happened  to  the  coal  and  iron  trades  in  1865 
and  1873.  It  does  to  some  extent  when  the  supply  of 
labour  is  in  equilibrio,  and  the  competition  of  capitalists  is 
great, — a  rarer  phenomenon.  But  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  whole  advantage  of  a  new  discovery,  a  new 
process,  and  a  new  machine  rests  with  the  capitalist  em- 
ployer. The  great  inventions  of  steam  and  the  machinery 
employed  in  textile  fabrics  remained  with  those  who  invented 
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and  applied  these  capital  forces  and  processes.  The  artizan, 
by  whose  labour  the  development  of  this  wealth  was  alone 
possible,  became  more  impoverished  and  stinted.  If  popu- 
lation was  stimulated,  it  was  made  more  miserable,  and 
population  will  grow  rapidly  when  the  condition  of  the 
people  is  deteriorated.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
had  labour  partnerships  been  general  and  legal  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Englishman  of  that 
epoch  would  have  been  as  assuredly  able  to  make  better 
terms  with  his  employer  as  we  are  told  he  did  in  the 
fourteenth,  when  the  legislature  vainly  strove  to  put  down 
the  combinations  of  those  ancient  trade- unions. 

It  would  be  j)Ossible  to  go  through  the  various  kinds  of 
labour  which  were  carried  on  in  those  remote  times,  and  are 
still  special  industries.  But  enough  has,  I  trust,  been  said  to 
sustain  the  main  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived.  From 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  natural,  and,  on  the  whole,  justi- 
fiable, tendency  of  the  parties  to  a  contract,  the  employer 
strives  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  common  factor  with  himself 
of  profit  and  wealth  on  the  most  favourable  terms  for  his  part 
of  the  bargain.  The  labourer  or  workman,  on  the  other  side, 
seeks  as  naturally  to  achieve  his  advantage,  though  he  is 
seriously  hindered  by  his  individual  impotence  and  by  the 
urgency  which  disables  him  from  lingering  long  over  the 
terms  of  the  bargain.  But  in  the  process  of  settling  it,  he  has 
on  very  rare  occasions  been  put  in  the  position  of  using  his 
power  with  prodigious  force,  so  as  almost  to  annihilate  interests 
which  seemed  secure  and  progressive,  as  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  to  effect  a  social  revolution.  From 
time  to  time,  in  a  minor  degree,  he  has  been  able  to  produce, 
by  his  discontent  and  the  temporary  cessation  of  his  industry, 
great  inconvenience.  The  power  which  he  possessed,  and  the 
use  which  he  made  of  it,  suggested  that  the  rare  occasions  on 
which  he  could  act  should  be  anticipated  and  restrained,  and 
the  legislature  at  last  succeeded  in  binding  them,  though  he 
struggled  vigorously,  and  in  the  end  proved  that  his  liberty 
was  less  dangerous  than  his  servitude. 

Then  began  a  new  departure.     The  policy  of  the  past  had 
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done  mischief  to  the  interests  which  it  professed  to  further, 
and  the  new  poor  law  was  enacted.  The  poHcy  of  repression 
had  led  to  results  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  existence 
of  a  large  class  of  artizans  and  of  the  future  of  the  nation,  and 
the  Factory  Acts  were  passed.  The  soil  of  England  became 
too  narrow  for  its  people,  and  employment,  even  under  the 
circumstances  of  those  restraints  on  employment  which  the 
Factory  Acts  induced,  became  precarious.  There  was  danger 
in  the  air,  and  perhaps  the  Legislature  became  alive  to  the 
duty  of  considering  other  interests  than  one,  and  free  trade  in 
food  was  established. 

Meanwhile  the  working  classes  were  not  idle,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  adopted,  though  still  with  great  risks,  the  new  freedom 
which  was  accorded  them,  and  founded  labour  partnerships. 
These  have  grown ;  and  whatever  the  capitalist  and  some  of 
the  public  may  think  of  them,  they  are  believed  by  many 
workmen  to  be  a  far  greater  and  more  powerful  instrument 
for  good  to  those  who  have  conceived,  developed,  and 
supported  them  than  any  guarantee  of  law  or  custom.  The 
advocates  of  the  system  have  demanded  as  yet  but  little  from 
the  Legislature  beyond  what  is  essential  to  their  free  action. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  have  not  been  a  benefit  in 
the  past,  and  are  a  principal  hope  in  the  future,  not  of  that 
labour  merely  for  whose  ends  they  have  been  severally  estab- 
lished, but  of  labour  in  general,  of  human  progress ;  and  lastly, 
whether  they  do  not  form  the  readiest  means,  perhaps  the 
only  means,  by  which  the  gravest  social  and  political  problems 
may  be  stated  and  solved.  I  shall  try  to  make  an  estimate  of 
this  question  in  the  next  and  concluding  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

REMEDIES. 

Changes  Necessary  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Social  State  Incomplete — The- 
Remedies  for  the  Present  rendered  more  Difficult  by  the  Errors  of  the  Past — 
Labour  in  Other  Countries  during  the  Past — Protection  against  Foreign  Com- 
petition, and  its  Effect  on  Wages — In  the  United  States — Fair  Trade — 
Extension  of  the  Functions  of  Government  an  Error — The  Meaning  of  Fran- 
kenstein's Demon — The  Population  of  Large  Towns,  though  in  a  Bad  State, 
Better  than  it  was — Foreign  Immigration — Theory  of  Lodging  being  Provided 
by  the  State— Nationalization  of  Land,  Origin  of  the  Movement  for — Effects 
of  such  a  Policy — Emigration  of  the  Young — The  Agricultural  Remedy — Mr. 
Vallis  on  a  Peasant  Occupier's  Earnings — Trade  Unions,  the  Factor  in  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  Artizans — Their  Prevalence  in  the  F'ifteenth  Century 
— Duty  of  the  Workman  as  Regards  his  Labour — The  Economy  of  Waste — 
The  Effect  of  Machinery  may  be  Mischievous  if  not  Counteracted  by  Labour 
Combinations — Labour  Combinations  and  Rent,  especially  Ground  Rents — 
Domestic  Servants'  Wages — Overcrowded  Callings  often  Relievable  by  Trade 
Unions — Extension  of  Trade  Unions  to  Women's  Work. 

THE  English  Government,  till  v^ery  recent  times,  having 
been  administered  by  opulent  landowners  and  successful 
traders,  did  its  best  to  depress  the  condition  of  those  who  live 
by  labour.  Parliament  has,  indeed,  within  the  last  sixty  years, 
done  much  in  abrogating  severe  and  repressive  laws,  in  giving 
freedom  to  labour,  in  making  the  United  Kingdom  a  free 
market,  and  thereby  educating  its  industry,  in  restraining  the 
greed  which  employed  immature  labour,  in  disabling  women 
from  certain  degrading  employments,  inconstraining  employers 
to  deal  fairly  with  their  workmen,  and  in  arbitrating  between 
rapacious  landlords  and  defenceless  tenants.  It  has,  indeed, 
by  no  means  completed  its  duties  to  the  public.  It  must 
sooner  or  later,  the  sooner  the  better,  sweep  away  the  distinc- 
tion between  real  and  personal  estate,  forbid  the  settlement  of 
land,  and  release  conveyances  from  the  grip  of  the  attorney 
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by  establishing  a  cheap  and  compulsory  registration  of  title. 
It  has  been  reckoned  that  the  conveyance  of  real  estate  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  mulcted  in  law  charges,  exclusive  of  taxes, 
to  the  extent  of  ^^  12,000,000  annually.  I  do  not  answer  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  figures,  or  know,  indeed,  what  are  the  ele- 
ments from  which  they  are  derived.  But  I  know  that  such 
charges  are  a  present  loss,  which  are  not  only  without  any 
equivalent  whatever,  but  constantly  bring  about  an  insecurity 
from  which  properly  registered  titles  would  be  free.  And, 
again,  there  must  be  a  revision  of  local  taxation,  under  which 
landowners  shall  be  made  to  bear  their  just  share  in  local 
burdens  ;  and  to  which,  as  I  readily  admit,  all  property  should, 
except  in  the  case  of  poor  rates  and  roads,  contribute  by  re- 
lieving occupancy  and  taxing  property.  But  though  much 
remains  to  be  done,  more  has  been  done  in  this  country  than 
in  any  other  to  remove  the  legal  disabilities  of  labour,  and 
give  it  freedom  of  action.  The  result  of  this  wisdom  is  mani- 
fest. The  unwise  delay  in  other  needful  reforms  will  soon  be 
plain. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  do  away  at  once  with  the  effects 
of  the  past.  The  growth  of  society  has  been  distorted  by 
partial  and  injurious  laws,  and  the  distortion  will  not  be 
removed  by  the  removal  of  the  causes  which  induced  it.  You 
cannot,  as  the  adventurer  in  the  Greek  comedy  does,  take  the 
nation,  and,  by  some  magic  bath,  restore  it  from  decrepitude, 
disease,  vice,  dirt,  drunkenness,  and  ignorance,  to  manliness, 
health,  virtue,  self-respect,  sobriety,  knowledge,  forethought, 
and  wisdom  at  a  stroke.  It  will  need  long  years  of  patient 
and  disappointing  labour  before  the  marks  imprinted  by 
centuries  of  misrule  and  wrong-doing  are  elTaced.  And 
furthermore,  the  renewal,  if  it  is  to  come,  cannot  be  imposed 
from  without.  It  must  be  developed  from  within.  Beyond 
the  removal  of  positive  mischief,  which  it  has  in  past  times 
created,  the  legislature  can  do  little  more  that  give  every  free- 
dom it  can  for  innocent  energy,  and  check  all  the  mischief,  as  far 
as  is  possible,  which  comes  from  the  strong  domineering  over 
the  weak.  If  it  docs  too  much,  it  enfeebles  enterprizeand  dis- 
courages  practical    wisdom.     If    it    neglects    to    adequately 
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protect  the  weak,  and  thereby  gives  license  to  selfishness  and 
fraud,  it  permits  a  trouble,  for  which  it  has  assuredly  to  find  a 
remedy.  Nor  can  the  aid  of  well-meaning  persons  outside 
the  mischief  which  has  to  be  remedied  do  much  beyond 
perhaps,  disclosing  the  disease  and  indicating  a  means  of 
cure.  If  there  be  evil  at  work  in  the  condition  of  those  who 
live  by  wages,  most  of  the  cure  must  come  from  themselves. 
There  is  no  means  for  it  but  self-help.  The  constitution  is 
needed  more  than  the  medicine,  and,  without  it,  the  medicine 
is  naught.  Philanthropy  is  superficial,  intermittent,  transient, 
partial,  at  best.  There  is  infinite  danger  that  it  may  become  a 
scheme  by  which  attention  is  diverted  from  causes  which 
contribute  to  or  create  the  mischief,  and  duties  may  be 
enforced  vicariously.  I  can  easily  imagine  a  great  proprietor 
of  ground  rents  in  the  metropolis  calling  attention  to  the 
habitations  of  the  poor,  to  the  evils  of  overcrowding,  and  to 
the  scandals  which  the  inquiry  reveals,  while  his  own  income  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  causes  which  make  house-rent  dear  in 
London,  and  decent  lodging  hardly  attainable  by  thousands  of 
labourers.  It  is  quite  possible  for  the  indirect  agents  of  these 
evils  to  denounce  the  mischief  to  which  they  are  the  contributors, 
and  to  claim  from  others  the  funds  by  which  to  remedy  the 
injuries  which  they  cause  and  from  which  they  profit.  When 
a  London  landowner  invites  the  public  to  consider  how  the 
London  poor  are  housed,  he  should  simultaneously  recommend 
that  the  laws  and  privileges  which  aggravate  the  evil  should 
be  repealed  or  abandoned. 

Bad  as  the  condition  of  labour  has  been  in  England,  it  has 
been  worse  in  other  countries.  When,  five  centuries  ago,  the 
insurgents  under  Wat  Tyler  and  his  associates  brought  about 
the  emancipation  of  the  serf,  the  peasantry  of  Western  Europe 
were  thrust  into  gradually  increasing  misery.  I  have  already 
commented  on  the  beggary  of  the  French  peasant  and  the 
failure  which  attended  his  early  efforts  for  freedom.  The 
Peasants'  War  in  Germany  was  the  result  of  intolerable  oppres- 
sion. The  conquest  of  Egypt  had  closed  the  last  of  the 
ancient  routes  to  the  East,  and  the  traders  of  Italy  and  the 
Rhenish  cities  were  impoverished.     In  the  profits  of  this  trade 
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the  nobles  shared,  and  when  these  profits  dedined,  they  strove 
to  reimburse  themselves  by  extortion  from  the  peasantry.  The 
peasants  claimed  to  be  freed  not  only  from  these  new  exac- 
tions, but  from  their  ancient  dues,  revolted,  were  put  down, 
punished  severely,  and  driven  back  into  more  hopeless 
bondage.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  in  the  next  century  com- 
pleted their  misery.  It  is  noteworthy  that  as  the  Black  Prince 
and  the  Captal  de  Buche  suspended  hostilities  and  united 
their  forces  in  order  to  chastise  the  Jacquerie  in  France,  so,  in 
1525,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  on  behalf  of  the  French  king,  who 
was  then  at  war  with  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  was  his  prisoner, 
took  an  active  part  in  punishing  the  boors  in  Germany.  So 
both  the  historical  parties  in  England  have  been  equal  adepts 
in  oppressing  labour. 

At  the  French  Revolution,  the  people  turned  on  their 
ancient  oppressors  and  rent  them,  avenging  the  wrongs  of 
centuries  by  a  savage  butchery.  The  cruelties  of  the  Terror 
were  due  to  a  reaction  from  the  sense  of  accumulated  wrongs, 
and  to  the  dread  which  freed  slaves  feel  that  if  they  are 
not  thorough  in  their  work,  the  latter  end  will  be  worse  than 
the  beginning.  When,  in  his  old  age  at  Brussels,  the  infamous 
Barrere  was  asked  to  explain  the  mad  fury  into  which  the 
French  Revolution  rapidly  developed,  and  the  ferocity  which 
the  Mountain  exhibited,  he  merely  answered,  "Nous  etions  des 
laches!'  The  answer  is  an  epitome  of  the  Terror  and  of  its 
doings. 

Modern  governments  still  wrong  labour  by  pretending  to 
protect  it  against  foreign  competition.  What  they  really  do, 
is  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  capitalist,  to  cripple  the  energies 
of  the  workman  by  narrowing  his  market,  and  to  shorten  the 
means  of  the  consumer  by  making  that  dear  which  he  wishes 
to  purchase.  The  establishment  of  protective  duties  is  a 
confession  that  the  industry  cannot  thrive  at  home,  still  less 
be  successful  abroad,  unless  the  people  at  home  pay  an 
increased  price  for  its  use.  There  is  nothing  done  by  levying 
such  a  tax  on  consumption,  unless  it  be  imposed  on  those 
articles  which  are  in  general  demand,  and  therefore  are 
the  necessaries  or  conveniences  of  the  many ;   for  the  more 
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voluntary  the  use  of  an  article  is,  the  less  does  it  serve  the 
ends  which  are  proposed  by  the  regime  of  protective  duties. 
It  is  very  likely  true  that  an  industry  may  be  developed  by 
protection,  and  a  foreign  market  found.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  case  with  German  iron,  and  that  the  manufacturers  of 
this  article  undersell  Belgian  and  English  iron  masters.  But 
a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  they  can  do  so  only  at 
the  expense  of  the  German  consumer,  who  not  only  pays  an 
enhanced  price  for  what  he  uses,  but  finds  the  profit  which 
reimburses  the  manufacturers  for  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
loss  in  the  foreign  market. 

In  the  United  States,  the  process  is  being  exhibited  on  the 
most  gigantic  scale.  The  freest  people  in  the  world,  where 
administrations  and  parliaments  have  been  able  to  study  and 
avoid  the  errors  and  crimes  which  older  governments  have 
committed  against  labour,  have  submitted  to  a  tariff  which 
clips  the  wages  of  the  workman  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per 
cent.,  under  the  pretence  of  supplying  him  with  variety  of 
employment.  It  is  a  trifle  that  heavy  duties  are  imposed 
on  a  few  foreign  luxuries,  except  in  so  far  as  they  give  a 
semblance  of  equity  to  those  which  are  laid  on  common 
necessaries,  on  the  clothing  of  the  workman,  and  on  his  tools, 
and  on  the  farmer's  implements  of  husbandry.  The  motive 
of  the  impost  is,  of  course,  to  increase  the  profits  of  capital ; 
and  this  has  hitherto  been  the  result,  and  the  impoverishment 
and  dependence  of  labour, — a  consequence  as  certain  though 
not  so  manifest.  The  more  remote  but  inevitable  conse- 
quence, a  bitter  distrust  and  a  growing  enmity  of  the 
labourer  towards  the  employer,  has  been  occasionally  seen 
in  the  furious  outbreaks  which  have  from  time  to  time 
occurred  in  America,  and  are  likely  to  recur  whenever,  as 
is  frequent  in  protected  trades,  a  great  depression  comes  over 
the  special  industry. 

From  sheer  folly,  or  from  interested  motives,  a  belief  that 
better  profits  would  ensue  to  employers,  or  in  order  to  serve 
party  ends  by  giving  a  false  interpretation  of  economical 
phenomena,  there  are  persons  who  are  foolish  or  wicked 
enough    to    advocate    the    return   to   a   protective    policy    in 
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England  under  the  name  of  fair  trade.  The  good  sense  of 
the  better  educated  and  more  experienced  EngHsh  workman 
shows  him  that  his  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  would  be 
nugatory  in  articles  of  voluntary  use,  and  suicidal  in  those 
of  necessary  use,  and  he  has,  therefore,  rejected  the  sug- 
gestion. There  are,  moreover,  persons  who  have  the  effrontery 
to  invite  workmen  to  accept  and  acquiesce  in  a  tax  on  their 
food,  in  order  that  landlords  may  keep  up  their  rents  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  public.  Such  shameless  mendicancy 
is  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  aristocratic  government, 
which  has,  in  the  history  of  English  finance  and  legislation, 
put  the  burdens  of  state  on  the  many,  and  freed  the  property 
of  the  few  ;  but  when  it  is  fully  understood,  it  will  not  serve 
the  men  who  advocate  it,  or  the  party  which  has  the  mean- 
ness to  encourage  it.  Unless  his  nature  is  changed,  there  is 
nothing  which  the  average  Englishman  more  thoroughly 
distrusts  than  a  politician  who  gives  furtive  and  occasional 
support  to  a  proposal  which  he  publicly  condemns. 

When  a  Government  goes  beyond  its  proper  functions,  which 
are  to  maintain  the  public  safety,  to  propound  useful  and 
equitable  legislation,  to  arbitrate  between  interests  when  it 
is  necessary,  to  extinguish  privileges,  to  unite  efficiency  with 
economy  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  to  punish  fraud 
and  violence,  and  to  undertake  those  great  offices  for  which 
private  action,  individually  or  collectively,  is  inadequate, 
and  attempts  to  distribute  employments  among  its  people, 
to  favour  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another,  to  meddle  with 
the  innocent  habits  of  its  subjects,  and  to  mould  their  lives 
after  its  own  pattern,  to  coerce  the  open  expression  of 
opinion,  and  to  silence  criticism  on  its  own  proceedings,  it 
makes  itself,  or  those  whose  affairs  it  administers,  responsible 
for  all  the  failures  of  its  action,  and  engenders  the  belief  that 
if  man  is  made  unhappy,  the  Government  has  brought  about 
the  result.  The  English  Government  from  the  days  of  the 
Pale  till  the  passage  of  the  second  Irish  Land  Act,  has 
attempted  to  create  or  support  an  aristocracy  of  race  in  Ireland, 
and  has  thereupon  developed  a  democracy  of  discontent,  hatred, 
and  violence.    Half  the  German  army  is  engaged  in  protecting 
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the  German  soil  from  an  invasion  of  revenge,  and  the  whole 
believes  it  is.  But  the  other  half  is  engaged  in  restraining 
that  wild  outburst  of  socialism  which  a  meddling  and  pedantic 
administration  has  induced  the  German  people  to  believe  to  be 
the  only  opposition  which  the  government  really  recognises 
and  fears.  The  huge  empire  of  Russia  is  undermined  by  a 
universal  conspiracy.  The  Austrian  administration  lives  by 
setting  race  against  race,  and  achieves  an  apparent  union 
by  nourishing  implacable  aversions.  When  the  traditional 
purposes  of  a  government  are  detested,  its  best  intentions 
are  distrusted. 

The  strange  story  of  Frankenstein  was,  I  make  no  doubt, 
suggested  to  Mary  Godwin  out  of  the  opinions  which  she 
received  from  her  father.  Frankenstein  had  contrived  to  put 
life  into  a  gigantic  being  which  he  had  constructed,  and  on 
which  he  intended  to  bestow  superhuman  strength,  stature, 
and  beauty.  His  creation  had  strength  and  stature,  but  was 
unutterably  and  shockingly  hideous.  The  maker  of  the 
monster  abandoned  the  horrible  creature,  which  had  to  shift 
for  itself,  and  to  learn  the  arts  of  life  in  solitude,  as  all  fled 
with  loathing  from  the  sight  of  it.  It  possessed  infinite  powers 
of  endurance,  infinite  capacity  for  learning,  great  determina- 
tion and  cunning,  irresistible  strength.  It  yearned  for  society, 
for  sympathy,  and  for  kindliness  ;  and  meeting  with  none  of 
these,  being  rejected  by  all  and  made  a  loathsome  outcast, 
after  it  had  been  called  into  being,  it  became  an  infuriate 
fiend,  which  pursued  with  implacable  hate  and  with  the  most 
cruel  wrongs  the  man  who,  being  the  author  of  its  existence, 
was  thereupon  its  most  detested  enemy.  This  remarkable 
conception  was  intended,  it  is  clear,  to  personify  the  misery, 
the  loneliness,  the  endurance,  the  strength,  the  revenge  of  that 
anarchic  spirit  which  misgovernment  engenders,  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  its  passions  seize  their  opportunities,  and  the 
hopelessness  of  the  pursuit  after  it,  when  it  has  spent  its  fury 
for  a  time.  Most  European  governments  have  been  engaged 
in  the  work  of  Frankenstein,  and  have  created  the  monsters 
with  whom  they  have  to  deal. 

The   great    cities    and    towns  of  England  contain  a  vast 
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population  which  lives,  one  hardly  knows  how,  on  mean  and 
precarious  wages,  in  dismal  and  unwholesome  dens.  Some 
of  this  poverty  is  merely  miserable,  some  of  it  is  vicious, 
some  is  criminal.  The  growing  population  of  these  English 
towns  is  partly  of  local  origin ;  for  though  apparently  a 
century  ago  the  deaths  in  London  exceeded  the  births,  the 
increase  of  sanitary  appliances  have  made  London  so  healthy 
that  the  relations  are  reversed  ;  every  week  the  amount  of 
the  births  equals  the  number  of  a  large  village.  There  is  also 
a  large  immigration  into  London  and  other  towns.  The 
German  population  of  London  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  a 
first-class  town  in  the  German  empire.  The  Irish  population 
is  probably  larger  than  that  in  any  Irish  town,  except  Dublin 
and  Belfast.  London,  it  is  probable,  also  receives  a  consider- 
able part  of  that  population  which  has  deserted  the  agricultural 
disiiicts.  Now  London  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  town 
in  the  world.  Naturally  its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  occupations.  But  these  occupations  are 
stinted  by  the  fact  that  an  octroi  duty  on  coal  is  levied  to  an 
amount  which  seems  insignificant,  but  is  sufificient  to  kill  such 
manufactures  as  depend  on  a  prodigal  consumption  of  this 
source  of  power.  The  tax  was  first  imposed,  I  believe,  to 
supply  a  fund  for  rebuilding  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  was  con- 
tinued for  the  use  of  that  absurd  and  obsolete  Corporation  of 
the  City  Proper,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  fund  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  hardly  less  grotesque  institution — the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

Evil  as  the  condition  is  of  destitute  and  criminal  London, 
with  its  misery  and  recklessness,  it  is  not,  I  am  persuaded,  so 
miserable  and  so  hopeless  as  nearly  all  urban  labour  was  sixty 
years  ago.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  so  bad  as  it  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  when,  as  one  sees  from 
Luttrell's  diary,  the  executions  at  Tyburn  formed  a  notable 
percentage  in  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality.  It  is  not  so 
ignorant  nor  so  unclean  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  though, 
as  usual,  the  pedantry  of  the  Education  Department,  in  driving 
all  children  through  a  rigid  examination,  produces  a  distaste 
afterwards  for  books  and  learning,  which  makes  the  standard 
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of  proficiency  a  barrier  towards  subsequent  study  and  learn- 
ing, which  is  nearly  as  insurmountable  as  ignorance.  In  order 
to  enable  the  Government  officials  to  calculate  the  charge  of 
national  education  in  the  easiest  manner  for  themselves,  they 
pay  by  results,  and  in  consequence  induce  results  which  are 
very  adverse  to  those  for  attaining  which  public  money  is 
expended. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  gravity  whether  we  should  welcome 
or  even  permit  the  perpetual  immigration  of  a  foreign  element 
into  the  country.  The  American  people,  with  an  unlimited 
extent  of  territory,  decline  to  allow  themselves  to  be  the 
recipients  of  European  pauperism,  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
on  the  character  of  the  steerage  passengers  to  the  States. 
They  suspend  the  rights  of  citizenship  during  a  considerable 
period  of  probation.  They  have  decided,  for  reasons  which 
are  very  intelligible,  though  not  very  convenient  to  be 
published,  not  to  allow  their  population  to  be  polluted  by  the 
presence  of  a  Chinese  proletariat.  Now  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  English  people  at  one  time  gained  considerably  by 
the  influx  of  foreigners.  Some  of  our  best  industries  were 
developed  before  the  Reformation  by  the  inflowing  Flemish 
artizans  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  onwards.  Others  owe, 
it  seems,  their  development  in  England  (though  not  without 
some  remonstrance,  as  we  find  from  an  Act  of  1454  directed 
against  foreigners  engaged  in  the  silk  manufacture)  to  the 
exiles  whom  religious  bigotry  and  persecution  drove  away. 
Such  were  the  workmen  who  fled  from  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  Bourbon  Dragonnades  in 
France.  We  owe,  indeed,  some  of  our  best  stocks  in  England 
to  these  migrations.  No  Englishman  can  regret,  for  the  sake 
of  his  country,  that  it  was  an  asylum  for  a  Romilly. 

But  it  is  quite  another  thing,  when  cheap  transit  being 
provided,  the  great  towns  in  England  swarm  with  pauper 
foreigners.  Perhaps  the  readiness  with  which  this  kind  of 
population  is  accepted,  is  a  survival  of  the  experience  in 
which  the  addition  of  the  foreign  element  was  an  indisputable 
good  ;  perhaps  it  is  a  convenience  to  those  capitalists  who 
make  large  profits  out  of  degraded  and  impoverished  labour. 
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Working  men,  who  understand  the  interests  of  their  order, 
are  alive  to  the  risk  which  their  organizations  run  from  the 
competition  of  foreign  immigrants,  and  with  characteristic 
pubhc  spirit  have  suggested  to  foreign  labour  that  it  should 
seek  to  raise  itself,  not  at  the  expense  of  other  labourers, 
but  in  concert  with  other  labourers.  The  advice  which  Mr. 
Broadhurst  gave  last  autumn  (1883)  at  the  Paris  conference 
of  workmen  was  in  the  best  interests  of  all  workmen.  In 
brief  it  is,  Raise  yourselves,  not  by  depressing  others,  but  by 
acting  with  them.  You  cannot  escape,  try  whatever  you  can, 
from  the  influence  of  competition,  any  more  than  from  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  But  the  survival  of  the  fittest  may  be 
the  survival  of  the  analogue  to  Frankenstein's  demon,  while 
the  effort  of  all  true  civilisation  is  to  improve  those  who  are 
improvable,  and  to  deal  with  the  residuum.  It  is  possible 
that  the  struggle  for  existence,  unless  controlled  and  elevated, 
may  be  the  degradation  of  all.  It  nearly  came  to  be  so 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present  century. 

Various  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  the  immediate 
benefit  and  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  working 
classes,  especially  the  industrious  poor  in  large  cities.  It 
may  be  expedient  that  I  should  state,  in  this  conclusion 
to  my  inquiry,  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  value  of  the^ 
several  projects  which  have  been  propounded. 

I  am  persuaded  that  an  attempt  to  relieve  distress,  pro- 
vide proper  lodging,  and  find  work  for  the  inhabitants  of 
large  towns  would  in  the  end  produce  even  worse  evils  than 
that  condition  which  the  expedients  would  seek  to  relieve. 
No  one  disparages  kindliness  and  charity.  For  certain 
calamities,  such  as  those  which  are  relieved  in  hospitals, 
they  are  indispensable.  For  extraordinary  casualties  they 
are  invaluable.  But  as  a  universal  process  they  would  be 
disastrous,  especially  if  the  charity  is  compulsory,  or  pro- 
vided out  of  the  funds  which  the  Government  raises  by 
way  of  taxation.  To  adopt  such  an  expedient  would  be 
to  despair  of  the  recuperative  power  of  honest  industry. 
If  the  London  ratepayers,  or  even  the  London  landlords, 
are  to  find  the  means  by  which  homes  are  to  be  provided 
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for  workmen  at  prices  which  are  unremunerative  to  those 
who  supply  the  homes,  and  work  on  products  for  which 
there  is  no  market,  or  an  overstocked  market,  it  needs  no 
particular  acuteness  to  discover  that  the  emigration  into 
such  towns  will  be  more  rapid  than  ever,  and  the  restraints  on 
improvidence,  not  now  over  strong,  will  be  entirely  removed, 
and  the  old  allowance  system  restored  in  its  worst  form. 
It  seems  plain,  too,  that  in  the  end,  what  was  seen  to  be 
not  very  remote  under  the  old  poor  law,  will  ensue,  and 
the  relief  of  poverty  will  absorb  nearly  all  the  products  of 
labour. 

The  nationalisation  of  land  is  a  favourite  project  with 
those  who  believe  that  socialism  is  the  true  remedy  for 
low  wages.  Now  I  cannot  believe  that  this  project,  from 
the  extreme  form  which  it  takes  in  Mr.  George's  proposal, 
that  the  property  of  all  landowners,  great  and  small,  should 
be  confiscated,  to  the  milder  proposal,  that  after  due  com- 
pensation secured  to  existing  interests,  the  state  should 
constitute  itself  the  universal  landlord,  and  appropriate  for 
public  ends  all  future  accretions  of  value  in  land,  would 
have  been  ever  gravely  contemplated  had  it  not  been  for 
the  policy  of  English  landlords,  who  have  clung  to  the 
obnoxious  privileges  of  primogeniture  and  the  right  of 
settling  land.  The  instinct  of  the  public  leads  them  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  a  very  strong  motive  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  customs,  and  naturally  that  the  motive  is  a  selfish 
one.  They  are  aware  that  the  soil  of  this  country  is 
limited  in  extent,  that  what  is  scarce  is  dear,  and  that  if 
what  is  scarce  can  be  made  artificially  more  scarce,  it  will 
be  made  more  dear.  That  this  impression  is  correct  cannot, 
I  think,  be  doubted.  It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  discover  the 
precise  amount  of  additional  or  unnatural  dearness  which 
the  application  of  Gregory  King's  Law,  which  formulates 
the  effect  of  scarcity  on  the  jjrice  of  a  necessary  of  life, 
would  prove  to  be  induced  on  building  sites  in  the  metropolis. 
But  it  is  clearly  understood  that  the  cost  is  greatly  enhanced, 
and  discontent  at  an  unfair  advantage  conferred  by  law  on 
the   owners   of  certain   kinds    of  property,    exaggerates    the 
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impression  formed  as  to  the  amount.  I  am  at  least  per- 
suaded that  the  socialism  which  desires  in  a  more  or  less 
drastic  manner  to  curtail  the  present  rights  of  landowners 
will  become  more  prevalent  and  more  threatening  as  long 
as  the  invidious  privileges  to  which  I  have  often  referred 
are  maintained.  These  mischievous  privileges  explain  the 
popularity  of  Mr.  George's  theory  and  his  remedy  of  uni- 
versal confiscation, — a  confiscation  which  will  include  not 
only  palaces  and  parks,  mansions  and  farms,  but  every  free- 
hold cottage  or  homestead  in  which  working  men  have 
invested  the  savings  of  their  lives.  Discontent  constantly 
accepts  ludicrous  and  even  suicidal  paradoxes. 

The  policy  which  would  make  the  state  the  universal 
landlord,  after  providing  for  the  compensation  of  existing 
interests,  would  be  only  less  fatal  and  foolish  than  that 
which  confiscated  them  without  compensation.  It  would 
confer  on  the  state  the  most  gigantic  functions,  which  would 
require  for  their  administration  a  machinery  which,  were  it 
entirely  honest  and  thoroughly  efficient,  would  cost  more 
than  all  which  the  project  hoped  to  gain,  would  create  an 
enormous  body  of  fundholders,  the  recipients  of  the  rents 
which  the  government  received  for  the  use  of  the  national 
estate,  fundholders  who  would  not  be,  by  the  very  terms 
of  the  bargain,  tied  by  a  single  responsibility  to  the  society 
which  paid  them  the  dividends  on  the  new  stock,  and  would 
certainly  lead  to  a  bureaucracy  which  would  be  vexatious, 
inquisitorial,  and  corrupt.  If  the  state  is  to  revise  its 
contracts  with  its  tenants  periodically,  the  tenant  will  be 
divested  of  all  motives  to  improve  his  holding ;  if  the  new 
tenancy  is  to  be  a  permanent  one,  the  state  of  things  whicli 
the  nationalisation  of  land  was  intended  to  obviate  will 
instantly  recommence.  But  the  progress  of  human  liberty 
is  always  connected  with  the  restraint  of  government  inter- 
ference, except  when  government,  by  arbitrating  between 
conflicting  interests,  saves  the  weak  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  strong,  and  thus  secures  justice,  and  benefits  the  whole 
community  by  its  police.  Again,  the  object  of  the  wise 
economist,  that   result  to  which   all    the  practical    teaching 
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of  his  science  and  all  the  experience  of  social  history  tend, 
is  the  distribution  of  wealth  into  as  many  hands  as  possible. 
A  country  is  infinitely  safer,  infinitely  stronger,  infinitely 
more  capable  of  genuine  progress,  in  which  the  many  are 
in  comfort  and  content,  than  that  is  in  which  much  wealth 
is  accumulated,  but  the  process  of  distribution  is  artificially 
hindered. 

Another  remedy  is  emigration,  or  migration.  Spontaneous 
emigration  is  almost  invariably  a  loss  to  the  community  from 
which  it  proceeds.  It  is  supposed  to  relieve  the  country  of  a 
surplus  population,  and  thereupon  to  be  a  remedy  against  the 
danger  of  over-crowding.  But  a  process  which  takes  away 
the  best  of  the  working  classes,  as  must  be  the  case  with 
spontaneous  emigration,  since  only  the  most  vigorous  and 
enterprizing  are  influenced  by  the  movement,  is  the  reverse 
of  a  gain  to  the  country  which  loses  them,  and  if  their  places 
are  filled,  as  it  seems  they  are,  by  immigrants  of  inferior  type, 
and,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  such  types,  of  greater 
fecundity,  the  loss  becomes  a  double  one.  The  fact  that  the 
emigration  is  a  benefit  to  the  emigrant  does  not  alter  the 
result.  Now  emigration  is  a  boon  to  the  country  from  which 
it  takes  place  only  when  it  relieves  society  from  that  class  of 
the  industrious  and  honest  workers  which  is  certain  to  be 
over-crowded,  and  from  which,  therefore,  depletion  is  a  good  to 
all, — to  the  people  which  runs  the  risk  of  being  constrained  to 
support  the  excess,  and,  far  more  important,  to  the  labour 
which  is  likely  to  be  in  excess.  The  class  which  most  exactly 
fulfils  the  conditions  referred  to,  is  the  young  of  both  sexes; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  this  is  the  class  of  immigrants  that 
our  colonies  eagerly  welcome,  and  are  willing  in  their  new 
homes  to  surround  with  every  safeguard. 

I  am  persuaded,  from  reason  and  experience,  that  the 
emigration  of  the  young  is  the  best  remedy  for  hereditary 
pauperism.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  guardian  of  the 
poor  in  my  own  city,  my  Board  took  pains  to  carry  out  this 
kind  of  emigration,  through  the  agency  of  Miss  Rye,  and  with 
absolute  success.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  in  London  and  other 
large  towns,  especially  as  education  is  sharpening  the  faculties 
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and  developing  the  intelligence  of  the  young,  such  a  system 
of  emigration  would  be  welcome  and  highly  beneficial,  espe- 
cially if  care  were  taken  that  the  parent  should  be  carefully 
and  exactly  informed  of  the  way  in  which  the  child  was  going 
on,  and  the  child  was  made  to  understand  the  duty  of  relieving 
the  parent,  perhaps  of  finding  him  or  her  a  home  in  the  new 
country  to  which  he  or  she  may  have  gone.  The  children  of 
the  poor  are  not  undutiful  or  ungenerous  to  their  parents.  I 
am  convinced  from  my  personal  knowledge  that  the  wages  of 
domestic  servants  are  freely  given  by  young  women  to  their 
parents,  and  that  the  miserable  earnings  of  agricultural 
labourers  are  constantly  eked  out  by  the  wages  of  daughters 
in  service.  In  the  case  of  pauper  children,  I  hold  that  they 
who  have  put  upon  others  the  charge  of  their  maintenance 
have  morally  forfeited  the  right  of  determining  their  career  ; 
and  that  in  the  case  of  criminals  and  persons  of  infamous 
character,  they  should  be,  in  the  interest  of  the  children, 
deprived  of  parental  rights  at  once  and  altogether.  It  is  the 
interest  of  honest  and  industrious  workmen  that  pauperism 
should  be  diminished  as  much  as  possible  in  the  present  and 
obviated  in  the  future,  and  that  crime  should  be  isolated  and 
watched.  Everything  which  increases  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing human  societies,  and  still  more  everything  which  involves 
the  waste  of  wealth,  diminishes  the  resources  available  for  the 
employment  of  industry. 

The  disastrous  dissociation  of  agricultural  skill  and  com- 
petent capital  has  led  to  a  diminution  of  the  rural  population, 
and  to  the  abandonment  of  tillage  over  a  large  and,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  an  increasing  area  of  English  land.  The  poverty  of 
the  towns  has  been  swollen  by  agricultural  immigration,  and 
the  necessary  cultivation  of  the  country  has  been  injured  by 
the  lack  of  hands.  Hence  it  has  been  proposed,  and  with 
great  reason,  to  revive  and  extend  the  system  of  small  hold- 
ings, so  as  to  attract  a  rural  population  to  the  land  before  it 
is  too  late.  My  friend,  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  has  already  procured  some  legislation  in  this 
direction,  and  the  system  has  the  warm  support  of  Mr.  Arch's 
practical   experience.      I   believe  that  the  only  reason  why 
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farm^irs  are  hostile  to  such  an  arrangement  is  that  they  fear 
it  will  make  the  agricultural  labourers  too  independent.     It 
seems   that   it   is   disliked   by  landowners    because   they  are 
wedded  to  the  tradition  of  having  large  farm  tenants  and  a 
system  which  is  plausible  in  itself,  and,  until  the  recent  agri- 
cultural break-down,  has  been  apparently  successful.     But  at 
the  present  crisis  one  would  think  that  any  and  every  expe- 
dient which  would  tend  to  replace  labour  on  land  and  attract 
new  capital  to  land  would  be  advantageous,  and  should  be 
eagerly  adopted.     Though  the  individual  capital  of  peasant 
holders  (I   am   thinking  of  much  more  than   miserable  acre 
allotments  of  the  worst  land  in  the  parish,  at  double  the  rent 
of  the  best)  is  small,  the  proportionate  capital  is  large.     I  am 
sure,  at  least,  that  if  intelligent  labourers  had  the  prospect  of 
getting  a  ten  or  fifteen  acre  farm,  with  a  decent  dwelling  and 
corresponding   farm   offices,  the  amount   of  capital  per  acre 
with  which  they  would  stock  their  holdings  would  soon  be 
relatively  far  higher  than  that  of  the  large  farmer,  and   that 
the  produce  per  acre  would  be  far  larger,  especially  if  they 
betook  themselves  to  dairy  farming  and  ensilage,  as  the  small 
fifty  acre  farmers  of  the  Eastern  States  in  America  are  doing, 
and  with  such  marked  success,  on  the  worst  land  in  the  world. 
Fortunately  small  farms  are  under  the  protection  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Act. 

I  have  before  me  a  little  work,  written  by  a  national  school- 
master some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  to  which  I  then  put  a 
preface.  I  stated  in  it  that  "  the  position  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  in  husbandry  was  one  which  pressed  for  a  solution, 
and  that  speedily,  or  that  the  country  would  have  to  face 
difficulties  which  cannot  be  evaded,  difficulties  which,  unless 
foreseen  and  provided  against,  may  be  in  the  highest  degree 
serious."  The  crisis  has  come,  and  it  is  worse  than  I  anti- 
cipated. 

Mr.  Samuel  Vallis,  in  the  little  book  to  which  I  have 
referred,  gives  a  balance-sheet  of  his  receipts  and  expenditure 
on  five  acres  of  land  cultivated  by  spade  husbandry.  He  shows 
a  gross  return  of  ;^  109  lOJ-.,  his  live-stock  being  two  cows  and 
two  pigs,  his  grain  crops  being  an  acre  of  wheat  and  half  an 
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acre  of  green  peas.  He  puts  down  on  the  other  side  ^3  an 
acre  for  rent, — an  unconscious  avowal  as  to  the  enormous  rent 
procured  for  cottage  farms, — iS"5  \0s.  for  seeds,  and  ;^20  \6s. 
for  labour,  the  latter  item  being  of  course  one  which  was 
necessary  for  the  schoolmaster,  but  would  not  be  incurred  as 
a  money  payment  by  the  labourer,  and  so  shows  a  profit  of 
£6^  45-.,  which  he  states,  almost  superfluously,  is  more  than 
double  the  wages  of  the  ordinary  farm  labourer.  He  steadily 
pursued  what  he  calls  "  the  soiling  system  "  with  his  cows, 
i.e.,  they  were  constantly  fed  under  cover,  and  he  reckons  that 
the  advantage  of  this  over  the  "  exposed  system "  is  fully 
25  per  cent.  He  adds  that  if  young  agricultural  labourers 
remained  single  till  twenty-five,  and  saved  half  their  wages, 
they  would  soon  find  the  necessary  capital  for  such  a  little 
holding,  or,  indeed,  for  one  three  times  the  size. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  still  possible  to  recall  a  rural 
population  to  the  English  soil,  to  renew  and  extend  the 
productiveness  of  English  land,  and  to  find  abundant  high- 
class  labour  for  the  capitalist  farmer  when  he  reappears. 
It  is  true  that  the  occupiers  of  peasant  holdings  might 
demand  higher  wages  than  they  now  earn.  But  what  of 
that .''  They  might  illustrate  anew  the  doctrine  that  low 
wages  do  not  mean  cheap  labour,  and  that  high  wages 
may.  It  is  certain  that  the  possession  of  property  is  the 
best,  nay  the  only  means  under  which  people  are  educated 
into  respecting  property,  and  that  diligent  labour  on  a 
small  holding  will  lead  to  diligent  labour  on  another's 
tenancy.  I  am  told  that  the  experiment  of  a  beneficent 
despotism,  under  which  the  labourer  has  been  gifted  with 
enough  land  for  cow  and  pigs  to  his  cottage,  with  the  con- 
dition that  he  worked  honestly  for  an  employer  at  hire,  has 
been  tried  successfully,  the  landowner  being  the  arbiter  as  to 
the  wages  paid.  The  system  is  the  revival  in  our  own  day 
of  the  old  tenancy  in  villeinage,  though  with  less  land  and 
on  an  uncertain  tenure.  If  this  system  succeeds,  though  the  in- 
trinsic faults  which  belong  to  it  were  found  out  and  commented 
on  in  the  earliest  agriculture,  I  should  anticipate  that  a  more 
generous  tenure  would  be  still  more  successful,  and  that  the 
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most  obvious  solution  of  the  agricultural  difficulty  would  be 
to  win  back  the  labourer  to  the  land  by  the  temptation  that 
there  is  annexed  to  his  cottage  such  an  amount  of  land  as 
would  give  him  an  interest  in  the  soil,  and  by  leaving  him  free 
to  contract  for  his  time  and  skill  with  the  larger  tenants. 

In  course  of  time  it  may  be  possible  to  reunite  capital  and 
agricultural  skill,  and  bring  back  the  labourer  to  the  soil.  It 
is  necessary  to  do  both,  and  to  face  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  At  present,  the  parties  immediately  interested  will 
not  see  the  facts,  and  the  public  at  large,  which  is  profoundly 
interested  in  the  rehabilitation  of  agriculture,  is  kept  in  the 
dark.  No  more  deplorably  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete 
account  of  the  situation  can  be  conceived  than  that  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  commission,  which  is 
crowded  with  irrelevances,  and  destitute  of  true  information 
on  the  real  facts  of  the  situation.  So  ill-informed  are  those 
who  are  concerned  for  agriculture,  or  pretend  to  be,  that 
there  are  persons  addressing  working  men  who  imagine  that 
they  can  by  bold  assertions  induce  industry  to  believe  that  it 
will  benefit  itself  by  replacing  taxes  in  the  form  of  a  sliding 
scale  on  wheat,  by  so  restricting  the  foreign  market,  and  thus 
rendering  the  wages  of  the  workman  more  uncertain  than 
they  otherwise  would  be,  and  by  raising  the  price  of  food, 
and  thus  diminishing  their  purchasing  power. 

The  future  of  the  artizan,  factory,  and  urban  population  has 
yet  to  be  discussed.  For  this  there  is  but  one  remedy, — the 
extension  of  labour  organizations  on  the  trade  union  principle, 
but  with  considerable  improvements  in  detail.  If  it  be  found 
that  those  callings  alone  have  prospered  in  which  labour  part- 
nerships have  been  developed,  and  those  have  prospered 
most  in  which  the  fundamental  principles  of  such  labour 
partnerships  have  been  most  prudently  kept  in  mind  and 
acted  on,  it  stands  to  reason  that  an  extension  of  the 
system  to  other  callings,  now  notoriously  underpaid,  is  the 
most  obvious  remedy  for  low  wages  and  uncertain  prospects. 
Such  associations  arc  a  revival  of  the  best  traits  in  the 
mediaeval  guilds. 

I  confess  that  in  my  earlier  writings,  before  I  had  studied 
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the  history  of  labour  and  its  strange  vicissitudes  in  England,  I 
was  of  opinion,  though  with  some  misgivings,  that  the  organi- 
zation of  a  trade  union  was  directed  against  the  consumer 
through  the  employer,  that  it  appropriated  out  of  an  elastic 
but  common  fund  from  which  labour  was  paid  (though  I  never 
agreed  with  Mr.  Mill's  wage-fund  theory),  an  undue  share, 
and  that  it  aimed  at  establishing  an  aristocracy  of  labour,  from 
the  benefits  of  which  the  great  mass  of  working  people  would 
be  excluded.  An  inquiry  into  the  history  of  labour  has  dis- 
pelled these  opinions.  I  do  not  aver  that  the  organizations 
of  the  middle  ages  are  models  for  working  men  in  modern 
times  to  imitate.  They  were  partly  concessions  to  artizans 
in  towns,  partly  encouraged  in  so  far  as  they  were  benefit 
societies ;  but  they  were  much  more  a  reaction  against 
interested  oppression.  The  modern  labour  partnership  is 
freed  from  the  enforced  vices  of  the  older  organization,  and 
has  generally  purged  itself  from  the  equally  adventitious  vices 
which  were  engendered  by  the  interpretations  which  the 
courts  put  upon  the  atrocious  combination  and  conspiracy 
laws. 

Now  the  existence  and  development  of  the  ancient  system, 
described  in  detail  in  the  previous  pages,  was  accompanied  by 
remarkable  and  general  prosperity,  for  the  vices  of  society  in 
the  fifteenth  century  were  mainly  those  of  the  Church  and  the 
nobles.  Every  one  throve,  except  the  foolish  people  who, 
after  wasting  France,  came  back  to  England  and  wasted  each 
other.  The  singular  prosperity  of  the  age  has  greatly  puzzled 
those  who  have  even  in  part  recognised  its  character,  but  was 
easily  seen,  to  such  experienced  eyes  as  those  of  Tooke,  to 
have  had  no  relation  to  the  reputed  value  of  the  currency,  or 
to  the  other  explanations  which  had  been  given  of  so  remark- 
able a  phenomenon. 

I  can  discover  no  other  cause  for  this  remarkable  material 
progress  beyond  the  universal  associations  of  labour.  I  admit 
that  the  situation  was  in  itself  favourable  to  high  wages. 
Land  was  greatly  distributed.  The  seasons  must  have  been 
singularly  propitious.  The  country  was  permeated  by  a 
relit{ious  feeling  which  scorned  the  worldliness  and  immorali- 
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ties  of  the  established  system,  was  severe,  parsimonious,  ardent, 
secret,  and  personal.  Unfortunately,  the  mass  of  the  people 
either  could  not  or  would  not  use  what  power  they  had  to 
check  the  o-rowincr  violence  of  the  nobles,  the  scandals  of  the 
Church,  and  the  vices  of  the  administration.  They  sided,  it 
seems,  with  the  reforming  party  among  the  nobles,  the  Yorkist 
faction,  and  found,  as  people  always  find  who  entrust  popular 
interests  to  a  noble  partizan,  that  they  were  made  tools  of  and 
deluded. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  success  of  their  private  organiza- 
tions, necessarily  a  secret,  made  them  indifferent  to  such 
political  action  as  they  could  take.  The  towns,  and  even  the 
villages,  had  their  guilds,  and  it  is  certain  that  these  guilds 
were  the  agencies  by  which  the  common  interests  of  labour 
were  protected.  In  a  prosperous  people,  legal  persecution 
develops  cautious  resistance  and  judicious  organization.  In 
an  unprosperous  one,  it  encourages  the  growth  of  violent 
opinion  and  a  passion  for  destructive  remedies.  I  can  quite 
believe  that  the  working  classes  of  the  fifteenth  century  grew 
indifferent  to  politics,  or  found  that  they  could  not  grapple 
with  lawless  domestic  feuds.  I  am  certain  that  the  factions  let 
them  alone,  just  as  I  am  certain  that  when  the  working  classes 
became  impoverished  and  powerless  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  destruction  of  the  guilds  was  seen  by  their  oppressors  to 
be  the  best  way  of  breaking  up  their  organization.  In  the 
same  way  the  modern  trade  union  has  had  to  fight  for  tv/o 
generations  in  order  to  get  its  funds  protected  against  fraud 
or  embezzlement. 

The  evidence  of  the  present  and  the  example  of  the  past 
appear  to  prove  that  labour  partnerships  are  the  remedy 
for  low  wages.  They  undoubtedly  put  the  employer  in  a 
difficulty.  They  claim  a  greater  share  for  labour  in  the  gross 
profit  oi  industry.  They  constrain  him  (if  he  is  to  hold  his 
own  in  the  struggle)  to  find  his  remedy  in  the  economy  of 
waste,  in  the  development  of  invention,  or  in  the  reduction  of 
rent.  The  analysis  of  these  agencies  requires  a  fuller  exposi- 
tion of  the  circumstances. 

The  workman  should  seek  to  make  his   labour  as  efficient 
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and  fruitful  as  possible.  The  honourable  desire  to  protect 
every  workman  in  the  same  craft,  by  seeking  to  establish  a 
minimum  of  wages,  may  lead  to  the  suggestion  of  a  minimum 
standard  of  efficiency.  It  is  entirely  essential  not  only  to  the 
dignity  but  to  the  strength  of  labour  that  it  should  do  what 
it  has  to  do  as  well  as  it  possibly  can.  I  am  sure  that  the 
workman  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  as  proud  of  the  integrity 
of  his  work  as  he  was  of  the  agencies  by  which  he  was 
independent.  We  can,  even  at  the  present  day,  measure  and 
appreciate  its  excellence.  And  in  order  to  maintain  their 
own  character,  workmen  are,  in  my  opinion,  justified  in  de- 
nouncing incompetence,  sloth,  or  scamping  work  in  their  own 
order,  and  in  exposing  fraud  and  dishonesty  among  employers. 
If  it  were  possible  for  the  employer  to  dispense  with  over- 
lookers, and  trust  his  workmen,  much  saving  would  be  effected, 
for  in  order  to  get  a  larger  share  in  the  joint  profits  of  the 
capitalist  and  workmen,  it  is  essential  that  the  deduction  from 
gross  profits  should  be  as  little  as  possible.  But  it  must,  I 
fear,  be  admitted,  that  in  the  modern  strife  between  labour 
and  capital,  the  importance  of  securing  that  every  care  should 
be  taken  of  the  employer's  interest  by  the  workmen  has  been 
lost  sight  of,  and,  in  consequence,  that  fund  from  which  alone 
the  condition  of  the  workman  can  be  bettered,  the  net  profits 
of  the  whole  industry,  has  been  needlessly  and  injuriously 
diminished.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  em- 
ployer and  employed  have  a  common  interest, — the  production 
of  a  maximum  profit  from  their  common  industry  ;  and  that  the 
only  question  which  ought  to  arise  in  the  partnership  between 
them,  is  that  of  the  respective  shares  which  each  should  receive 
in  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  profit.  But  I  venture  on 
asserting  that  the  economy  of  this  kind  of  waste  is  the  most 
important  of  all. 

There  arc  various  other  forms  of  it.  The  extraordinary 
application  of  natural  forces  to  purposes  of  human  utility  is 
the  most  striking  fact  in  the  history  of  modern  industry.  The 
economy  of  waste  is  the  discovery  of  the  process  by  which 
the  force  may  be  used  with  the  least  friction  and  loss,  and  the 
success  which  has  attended  individual  effort  in  this  direction 
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is  a  commonplace  in  the  history  of  industry,  manufacture,  and 
wealth.  Such  discoveries,  secured  as  they  are  by  patents, 
exist  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalist,  and  the  profits 
derived  from  them  can  be  appropriated  in  no  degree  by  any 
one.  In  just  the  same  way  the  special  skill  of  the  individual 
agriculturist,  who  cannot  protect  his  processes  by  patent, 
remains  with  him  as  a  profit-bearing  agency,  and  cannot  be 
appropriated  by  labourer  or  landowner  till  the  economy  is 
diffused  among  all  persons  engaged  in  the  same  calling.  But 
other  "economies,  some  of  which  have  been  alluded  to  already, 
— viz.,  the  extinction  of  middle  profits  and  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  industry, — immediately  become  the  object  on  which 
labour  may  ground  its  claims  to  a  share  in  the  enhanced 
profit  of  the  undertaking,  though  here  again,  until  the  economy 
is  diffused  over  all  the  operations  of  a  similar  kind,  the  appro- 
priation of  the  part  is  hindered.  And  perhaps  the  monopoly 
of  the  patentee  (the  rational  justice  of  which  I  do  not  dispute, 
though  the  grant  of  the  monopoly  is  constantly  inequitable  in 
fact)  may  help  to  break  that  immediate  loss  to  labour  which 
often  follows  for  a  while  on  the  economy  of  productive  pro- 
cesses, and  so  give  time  to  prepare  for  the  re-arrangement  with 
labour,  which  the  greater  profits  of  the  employer  justify.  In 
illustration  of  what  I  say,  I  may  refer  to  the  effect  of  sewing 
machines.  It  was  calculated  that  this  invention  would  mate- 
rially lessen  the  toils,  and,  in  the  end,  increase  the  gains  of 
tailors  and  seamstresses.  It  has  not  done  so,  because  the 
tailors'  union  is  not  strong  enough  to  enable  the  members  to 
claim  better  terms  from  employers,  and  the  seamstresses 
have  hardly  any  union  at  all.  That  they  who  have  em- 
ployed the  labours  of  such  artizans  as  I  refer  to  have 
made  prodigious  profits,  is  pretty  evident.  I  find  no  fault 
with  the  advantage  which  they  have  acquired,  my  only 
regret  is  that  it  has  not  been  shared  with  those  who  have 
created  the  wealth,  as  it  would  have  been  under  a  proper 
organization. 

The  circumstances  under  which  rent  may  be  made  to  bear 
a  larger  share  of  public  duties,  in  return  for  the  enormous 
benefits  which   industry   and   the   progress   of  society  have 
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conferred  upon  landowners,  have  been  already  in  part  referred 
to.  The  well-being  of  the  mere  landowner  is  a  matter  of  no 
concern  to  anybody  but  himself.  The  well-being  of  the 
labourer,  or  of  the  capitalist  who  gives  the  concentration  of 
intelligence  and  administrative  power  to  the  affairs  of  a 
complicated  instrument  of  profit,  or  of  the  artizan,  who  con- 
scientiously and  faithfully  carries  out  the  details  of  work, 
is  of  interest  to  all.  I  cannot  join  in  the  chorus  of  exulta- 
tion which  comments  on  the  virtues  of  a  middle-man  who, 
having  saved  ten  or  twenty  millions,  dies  in  the  odours  of  the 
peerage  and  of  sanctity.  I  do  not  care  for  the  opulence 
which,  beginning  with  questionable  gifts  or  grants  or  plunder, 
has,  through  generations  of  fools  or  profligates,  at  last,  and 
by  the  labour  and  even  by  the  presence  of  others,  contrived  to 
take  enormous  tolls  on  enterprize,  on  industry,  and  on  popu- 
lation, and  is  ever  on  the  look-out  to  fleece  all,  if  they  will 
submit  to  be  fleeced.  To  suggest  that  the  owner  of  land 
should  be  deprived  of  his  property  is  dishonest,  and,  were  it 
carried  out,  would  be  disastrous.  To  value  his  present  inte- 
rest, and  fo  appropriate  the  future  increase  of  the  area  which 
he  possesses,  would  be  an  enormous  task,  and  would  make 
government,  society  being  a  vague  force  of  which  government 
must  be  the  agent,  an  ubiquitous  function,  the  jobs  of  which 
would  be  demoralizing,  the  discontent  with  which  would  be 
dangerous,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  enormous,  and  the 
risks  of  which  would  be  formidable.  Suppose  in  1870  the 
English  Government  had  adopted  Mr.  Mill's  suggestion,  had 
accepted  the  positionof  universal  and  immediate  landlord,  and 
had  agreed  to  pay  in  perpetuity  the  agricultural  rents  which 
were  then  raised,  it  would  have  made  an  excellent  bargain 
for  the  landowners,  and  an  exceedingly  bad  one  for  the  public. 
The  doctrine  that  agricultural  rent  will  always  rise,  which 
was  at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Mill's  theory  of  decreasing  produc- 
tion from  land,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous,  and  I  may  add 
erroneous  notions  conceivable.  A  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
rent,  in  the  third  quarter,  for  example,  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth,  would  have 
entirely  dispelled  a  delusion  which  was  founded  on  the  acci- 
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dental  conditions  under  which  rent  was  increased  in  the  first 
lialf  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  the  case  is  quite  different  with  ground  rents.  Here 
the  State  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  that  exceptional 
accretion  of  value  which  comes  from  other  than  the  outlay 
on  the  land.  It  is  easy  to  separate  the  ground  value  from 
the  building  value,  and  to  tax  the  one  on  the  principle  which 
should  be  applied  to  all  property,  and  the  other  on  the 
principle  which  should  be  applied  to  property  whose  only 
or  principal  value  is  derived  from  the  existence  and  action 
of  others.  That  the  reformers  of  local  taxation  should  insist 
on  the  ground  landlord  contributing  to  the  fund,  which  is 
necessary  for  the  very  existence  of  those  who  create  his 
wealth,  is  plain  ;  that  they  should  anticipate  the  necessity,  by 
joint  action,  of  lessening  the  exorbitant  rents  which  their 
supineness  induces  them  to  pay  for  sites,  is  wise;  for  in 
many  branches  of  business  there  is  clear  enough  evidence 
that  trade  customers  will  be  no  longer  willing  to  pay 
them ;  and  that  what  is  called  co-operative  shop-keeping, 
a  system  already  in  its  infancy,  and  still  exposed  to  the 
risks  of  inexperience,  will  seriously  limit  the  future  of 
those  traders  who  are  too  slovenly  or  too  servile  to  resist 
extortion. 

The  organization  of  labour,  with  a  view  to  its  sale  in  the 
aggregate,  is  incomparably  more  important,  when  the  con- 
dition of  any  class  is  such  that  the  wages  it  earns  are  not 
progressive,  or  are  retrogressive,  than  it  is  when  the  demand 
is  generally  less  than  the  supply.  Persons  have  often  stated 
that  there  has  been  no  trade  union  among  domestic  servants, 
and  that  the  wages  of  such  persons  have  greatly  risen  by  the 
mere  operation  of  demand  and  supply.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  increase ;  and  it  bears  indirect  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  profits  of  the  higher  branches  of  industry  are  greater 
than  those  of  the  lower,  and  that  there  is  more  employment  for 
domestic  labour  in  consequence.  But  it  is  also  certain  that 
the  demands  made  on  such  labour  cause  that  it  should  be 
increasingly  select.  The  domestic  servants  who  satisfied  the 
simple  habits  of  a  generation  or  two  ago,  were  very  inferior 
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in  tact,  in  manner,  and  in  function  to  those  which  are  needed 
in  very  moderate  households  at  present.  Besides,  it  is  not 
quite  clear  that  there  is  not  an  understanding  among  domestic 
servants  which  is  just  as  effective  as  a  trade  union.  The 
training  of  an  efficient  domestic  servant  is  a  long  appren- 
ticeship. Those  who  enter  into  this  calling  know  what  is 
expected  of  them,  and  what  is  the  reputation  which  they 
must  acquire  and  keep,  and  are  very  fully  av/are  of  the  claims 
which  they  can  make  for  wages.  Good  as  the  position  is, 
and,  relatively  speaking,  high  as  are  the  wages  of  peasant 
girls  who  enter  into  domestic  service  and  are  carefully  trained 
in  it,  the  calling  is  not  in  itself  attractive,  and  young  women 
often  exchange  it  for  a  married  life  of  much  toil  and  little 
hope,  for  the  poor  earnings  of  dressmakers  and  seamstresses, 
and  even  for  a  ruinous  freedom.  The  supply  always  tends 
to  fall  short  of  the  demand,  and  those  who  enter  the  calling 
are  fairly  cognisant  of  the  fact. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  many  callings  are,  in 
technical  language,  overcrowded.  I  say  technically,  for  they 
may  not  be  under  a  better  distribution  of  profits.  I  find  no 
fault  with  employers  for  attempting  to  arouse  the  common 
scare  of  those  who  are  threatened  with  the  risk  of  having  to 
pay  higher  wages,  that  the  industry  will  be  driven  from  the 
country,  but  I  am  not  called  on  to  believe  them.  The 
prediction  is  made  so  freely,  and  has  so  rarely  been  verified, 
that  any  person  who  hears  it  may  be  pardoned  for  doubting 
it.  It  is  certainly  not  an  imminent  risk  if  the  profits  of  the 
capitalist  continue  to  be  large,  and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  in  those  callings  where  the  labour  of  the  employed  is 
worst  paid,  the  profits  of  employers  are  abnormally  high, 
as  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  ready-made  clothes.  There 
is  plenty  of  evidence  as  to  the  enormous  profits  of  most 
employers  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  in  the  days 
when  factory-hands  were  very  ill-paid.  Never,  I  imagine, 
was  wealth  more  rapidly  accumulated  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  than  it  was  between  1800  and  1840.  It  is  rarely 
the  case,  however,  that  the  liberal  reward  of  labour  is  followed 
by  a  material  enhancement  of  price.     No  one  believes  that 
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if  the  London  seamstresses,  tailors,  and  match-box  makers 
received  double  the  wages  which  they  do  at  present,  there 
would  be  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  price  of  the  pro- 
ducts sold,  or  any  present  risk  that  any  of  those  industries 
would  cease  to  be  plied  in  this  country. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  principle  of  organization 
as  applied  to  labour  is  extending  even  to  the  poorest  paid 
work-people.  It  is  gratifying  to  see,  for  instance,  that  the 
process  is  gradually  spreading  among  women.  The  first  step 
is  the  modest  benefit  society,  which  provides  a  fund  against 
sickness,  and  gradually  for  accidental  or  enforced  abstinence 
from  employment.  The  habit  of  making  provision  against 
casualties  arising  from  the  weakness  of  the  individual's  own 
position  in  relation  to  the  risks  of  sickness  or  other  contin- 
gencies, is  soon  extended  towards  making  provision  against 
the  risks  which  attend  the  employment.  Thence  it  is  an  easy 
stage  to  the  process  by  which  some  slight  barrier  is  made 
against  an  arbitrary  lessening  of  wages.  This  step  is  aided 
by  the  avowed  sympathy  of  those  who  are  convinced  that 
labour  should  be  helped,  or,  at  least,  not  hindered,  in  selling  its 
work  at  the  best  price  which  it  can  get ;  and  is  justified  in  resist- 
ing, by  all  the  means  it  can  command,  the  process  which  would 
compel  it  to  a  forced  sale  of  the  only  article  of  value  which  it 
possesses.  In  course  of  time,  employers  become  habituated  to 
the  process  under  which  workpeople  sell  their  labour,  on  the 
same  principle  which  others  adopt  in  selling  their  goods,  for 
the  dealer  knows  the  ruinous  effect  of  a  compulsory  and  sudden 
sale.  And  perhaps,  finally,  the  sternest  economist  will  come 
to  see,  not  only  that  workpeople  may  adopt  the  principle  of 
the  capitalist  in  withholding  goods  from  the  market  till  a  re- 
munerative price  is  obtained,  but  that  the  process  as  applied 
to  labour  is  ultimately  as  beneficial  as  most  persons  see  it  is 
when  applied  to  trade.  The  market  price,  they  tell  us,  must 
in  the  long  run  conform  to  the  cost  of  production,  plus  the 
profit  of  the  capitalist.  Is  this  to  be  true  of  one  of  the 
factors  in  production  only,  and  to  be  false  in  the  case  of  the 
other  ? 

The  moralist  might  dwell  at  length  and  with  satisfaction  on 
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the  education  which  the  principle  of  mutual  aid  gives  to  human 
nature.  The  rational  economist  knows  that  the  best  way  in 
which  the  various  forces  which  contribute  to  a  common  result 
can  carry  out  their  end  is  by  the  harmony  of  these  forces.  But 
the  harmony  is  impossible  if  there  be  a  well-founded  distrust 
as  to  the  equity  with  which  the  distribution  of  profits  is 
effected.  There  will  be  a  longing  for  violent  remedies  if  law  is 
plainly  enlisted  on  behalf  of  any  one  interest,  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  others.  For,  I  repeat,  the  excellence  of  the  social 
state  does  not  lie  in  the  fulness  with  which  wealth  is  produced 
and  accumulated,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  is  so  distributed  as  to 
give  the  largest  comfort  and  the  widest  hope  to  the  general 
mass  of  those  whose  continued  efforts  constitute  the  present 
industry  of  the  nation  and  the  abiding  prospect  of  its  future 
well-being. 

To  the  historian,  however,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere 
annalist,  the  narrative  of  the  varying  fortunes  which  have 
attended  on  these  centuries  of  work  and  wages  is  immeasur- 
ably instructive.  Whatever  claim  other  people  may  make  to 
a  share  in  the  common  work  of  civilization,  the  English  race 
may  justly  affirm  that  the  English  people  has  instructed  man- 
kind in  the  machinery  of  government,  and  in  the  process  by 
which  freedom  may  be  secured  in  the  fullest  measure  to  all, 
and  the  administration  of  public  affairs  may  be  effectively 
carried  on.  The  institutions  of  England  have  been  copied, 
with  more  or  less  success,  by  all  civilized  races.  They  may 
be  faulty,  but  they  contain  the  best  agencies  which  experience 
has  discovered  and  practical  wisdom  has  adopted. 

We  do  not  owe  them  to  the  dynasties  which  have  ruled  in 
England,  for  the  English  constitution  has  been  wrested  from 
the  several  families  who  have  been  permitted  from  time  to 
time  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  have  one  and  all  con- 
spired against  the  welfare  of  those  who  have  endured  them, 
till,  more  frequently  than  any  other  people,  the  English  have 
deposed  them,  and  driven  them  away.  We  do  not  owe  them 
to  statesmen  and  lawyers,  for  they  have  constantly  abetted 
their  employers  in  those  purposes  which  have  been  so  happily 
baffled.     We  do  not  owe  them  to  the   English  aristocracy, 
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which  has  been  by  turns  turbulent,  servile,  and  greedy,  and 
is  now  probably  the  most  unnecessary,  as  a  body,  that  any 
civilized  society  exhibits  and  endures.  We  do  not  owe  them  to 
the  Church,  which  has  been,  since  the  days  of  the  first  Edward, 
the  willing  servant  of  statecraft,  and  has  rarely  raised  its  voice 
against  wrong-doing.  Had  the  English  people  relied  on  the 
mere  machinery  of  its  government  and  the  character  of  those 
who  have  manipulated  this  government,  it  would  have  never 
been  an  example  and  a  model  of  civilized  organization.  To  my 
mind,  England  was  at  its  lowest  degradation  during  the  twenty 
years  which  intervened  between  the  destruction  of  the  monas- 
teries and  the  restoration  of  the  currency,  when  the  worst 
possible  government  was  carried  on,  but  with  strict  adherence 
to  parliamentary  forms. 

The  fact  is,  even  in  the  darkest  time  there  still  was  some- 
thing which  despotism  feared  or  discovered  that  it  must  fear. 
England  has  never  been  entirely  without  a  public  opinion, 
which  has  been  constantly  acute,  and  has  not  infrequently 
been  dangerous.  There  have  always,  too,  been  public  men 
who  could  give  effect  to  that  opinion,  and  make  it  strong  by 
marshalling  it.  The  traditional  parties  have  in  turn  thriven  or 
become  powerful, — the  one  by  appropriating  at  its  convenience 
the  work  of  those  who  have  interpreted  and  formulated  popular 
demands  ;  the  other  by  putting  itself  at  the  head  of  all  in- 
terests which  are  hostile  to  the  public  good,  and  by  relying  on 
the  organization  which  is  sure  to  be  developed  on  behalf  of 
such  interests,  and  on  apathy,  ignorance,  or  unintelligent  dis- 
content. But  by  dint  of  patience  and  by  watching  for 
opportunities,  the  English  people  has  developed  a  system 
which,  though  far  from  perfect,  has  achieved  much  of  that 
which  had  long  been  the  Utopia  of  philosophers.  But  the 
reforms  which  have  been  effected  are  the  work  of  the  people, 
and  they  are  to  be  traced  in  that  history  only  which  is  rarely 
written,  of  the  stubborn  perseverance  with  which  Englishmen 
have  criticised  their  own  condition,  have  discovered  that  from 
themselves  only,  whoever  may  be  the  agent  of  the  remedy, 
the  remedy  can  be  found,  and  have,  under  infinite  discourage- 
ments, effected  so  tnuch.     The  student  of  social  forces   will 
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find,  that  in  order  to  understand  the  order  of  things  in  his 
own  time,  he  must  take  account  not  only  of  the  process  by 
which  the  machinery  of  our  social  condition  has  been  made 
and  constantly  marred,  but  much  more  of  the  opinion  and 
action  which  have  developed  and  moulded  the  character  of 
the  English  people. 
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Abbeys,  the,  property  belonged  to  heirs  of  founders,  324. 
Accounts,  absence  of  careful,  a  cause  of  agricultural  loss,  471. 

private,  an  imitation  in  form  of  the  royal  accounts,  24. 

Acreage,  the,  of  England,  as  estimated  by  Young,  477. 
Aggregate  wages.  Young's  calculations  of,  481. 
Agriculture,  board  of,  its  dissolution.  501. 

by  capitalist  landlord,  profits  of,  before  and  after  the  Plague,  231. 

English,  its  indebtedness  to  Holland,  453. 

improvement  in,  true  cause  of  rise  in  rents,  352. 

its  produce  always  in  excess  of  cost,  159. 

popularity  of,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  470. 

three  course  system  of,  in  ancient,  443. 

Agricultural  interest,  aid  to  the,  by  legislation,  53. 

Agricultural  labour,  allowances  to,  their  meaning,  540. 

Agricultural  wealth,  estimate  of  capital  value  of,  478. 

Aid.  the,  on  the  knightage  of  the  Black  Prince,  317. 

Alban's,  St.,  events  at  abbey  at,  260. 

Allowances,  recognized  by  court,  437. 

Allowance  system,  occasional  effects  of,  502. 

Alton  Barnes,  stock  and  land  lease  at,  analysed,  282. 

Alton,  the  brigands  of,  in  1249,  story  of,  99. 

Apprenticeship,  defence  of,  503. 

Army,  English,  character  of,  31. 

■ — —  English,  character  of  in  Edward  the  Third's  reign,  197. 

Architects,  of  middle  ages,  generally  unknown,  163. 

Animals,  increase  of,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  475. 

Arable  farming,  cost  of,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  acre,  77. 

Arch,  Joseph,  his  objects  and  difficulties,  513. 

Archives,  English,  number  and  fulness  of,  1 7. 

Aristocracy,  English,  and  the  people,  573. 

Artizan.  capitalist,  rise  of  the,  338. 

his  duty  to  employers  and  the  public,  567. 

Artizans,  wages  of,  in  manufacturing  districts,  496. 
wages  of,  in  thirteenth  century,  179,  $(/(]. 
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Arlizans,  wages  of,  in  eighteenth  century,  406. 

Arundel,  Archljishop,  episcopate  of,  370. 

Assessments,  of  wages  in  Quarter  Sessions,  early,  353. 

Assize,  of  bread  and  malt,  the.  61. 

Attainders,  parliamentary,  generally  remitted,  294. 

Avignon,  migration  of  popes  to,  246. 

Ayscough,  Bishop,  his  murder,  377. 

B. 

Bank  of  England,  the,  in  its  earlier  days,  467. 

Bailiff's  roll,  description  of  the,  48. 

Bankruptcy,  law  of  another  form  of  usury  law,  142. 

Barere,  anecdote  of,  551. 

Beaufort,  Bishop,  his  career,  373. 

Becket,  murder  of,  27. 

translation  of,  359. 

Beggars,  supplication  of,  on  alms.  418. 

Benevolences,  reputed  character  of,  317. 

Bills,  tradesmen's,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  165. 

Bishops,  cadets  of  noble  farniles  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,    93 

English,  principal  in  the  fifteenth  century,  369. 

the,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  their  character,  381. 

in  1450,  unpopularity  of,  311. 

Black  death,  origin  and  history  of  219. 

Blith,  Walter,  on  English  husbandry,  458. 

Blomefield,  on  Norfolk  guilds,  41 7. 

Boar,  the  fatted,  a  dish  at  feasts,  83, 

Boarding,  contracts  for,  by  Elizabeth.  354. 

Boccacio,  on  the  Plague,  224. 

Boors'  war,  the,  in  1525,  157. 

Bounty,  the,  at  the  Revolution,  484. 

Bourchier,  Archbishop,  episcopate  of,  372. 

Bread,  equality  of  price  of,  in  England  in  eighteenth  century.  404. 

Bribes,  paid  to  assessors,  214, 

Broadhurst,  Henry,  his  experience  of  trade  unions,  516. 

Mr.,  in  Paris,  his  advice,  557. 

Bruges,  embassy  to,  in  1371,  247. 

Building,  cost  of,  in  fifteenth  century,  543. 

Burgundian  Duchy,  the  formation  of  its  importance  in  European  history,  300. 

Butter,  cheapness  of,  93. 

Bye  industries,  in  villages,  common,  47. 

Byron,  Lord,  on  the  frame-breaker's  art,  495. 


Callings,  overcrowded,  remedies  for.  571. 
Cambridge,  riot  at,  264. 

Capitalist,  agriculture,  clearly  impossible  after  1381,  274. 
Cannyngs,  Lord  Mayor,  his  letter  from  Pecok,  379. 
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Canterbury,  citizens  of,  their  conduct  in  1327.  363. 
Capital,  true  nature  of,  491. 

on  land,  in  Young's  time.  471. 

occasional  relations  of.  to  labour,  545. 

Carrier,  common,  a  calling  in  England,  135. 

Carucate,  extent  of,  75. 

Castles,  generally  built  near  towns,  124. 

Cattle,  no  special  or  improved  herd  of,  78. 

Causes,  effects  from,  after  the  cause  has  ceased,  enduring,  435. 

Charles  II.,  his  ingratitude  to  the  Dutch,  453. 

reign  of,  and  court  of,  impression  from,  385. 

Charters,  grant  of,  to  towns,  104, 

Chartism,  purpose  of,  440. 

Cheese,  production  of,  94. 

Cheltenham,  manor  of,  288. 

Chester,  city  of,  wages  at,  in  1593  and  1597,  391. 

Chichele,  Archhiishop,  episcopate  of,  370. 

Chivage,  tax  ordeal  called,  45. 

Christianity  and  almsgiving,  416. 

Chronicles,  the  compilation  of,  1&4. 

Church,  devices  of  the,  358. 

parish,  size  of,  no  index  of  population,  66. 

Churches,  fifteenth  century  character  of,  290. 
Churchmen,  wealth  of,  objects  of,  33. 
Civil  war,  effects  of,  on  wages,  432. 

the,  its  slight  effect  on  the  Engli.sh  people,  332. 

Clergy,  duty  of,  in  almsgiving.  416. 

employment  of,  in  secular  offices,  21. 

in  Middle  Ages,  numerous,  160. 

the,  services  of,  356. 

Clerks,  wages  of,  low,  183. 

Climate  of  England,  character  of,  216. 

Clover,  cultivation  of,  its  slow  extension,  469, 

Coal  tax,  effects  of,  in  London,  555. 

CoUings,  Mr.,  his  Agricultural  Act,  561. 

Colonial  empire,  development  of,  after  the  Peace  of  Paris,  485. 

Colchester,  occupation  of  inhabitants  in,  121. 

Combinations  of  labourers  in  fourteenth  century,  their  effects,  252. 

Commons,  the  House  of,  its  power  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  302. 

Communal  land,  general  in  early  times,  88. 

tenure,  disadvantage  of,  91. 

Commune,  development  of,  in  countries  hostile  to  Roman  see,  360. 
Companies,  monopolist  gains  of,  466. 
Competition  of  capitalists,  advantage  of,  to  workmen,  499. 
Conquest,  Norman,  effects  of  on  the  Saxon  aristocracy,  19. 
Conspiracy,  legal  interpretation  of,  399. 
Constitution,  English,  work  of  the  people  on  the,  574. 
Co-operation,  practical  difficulties  of,  515. 
Co-operative  shops,  significance  of,  531. 
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Corn  laws,  effects  of,  on  wages  and  prices,  407. 

law,  the,  of  1773,  485  ;  of  179 1,  486. 

of  Charles  II.,  483. 

Corn,  leasing,  practice  of,  280. 

Corn  rents,  origin  of,  447. 

Corporations,  leases  of,  292. 

Councils,  general,  conceived  to  be  superior  to  popes,  246. 

general,  epoch  of,  367. 

Counties,  comparative  wealth  of,  at  different  times.  129. 

Criminal  parents,  rig'hts  of,  561. 

Cromwell,  Lord,  estate  of,  288. 

Cottage.  Labourers',  Act  of  1592,  annexing  four  acres  to,  424. 

Cottages,  rent  of.  41. 

Currency,  additions  to,  and  effects  on  wages,  430. 

the,  from  Edward  I.  to  Edward  IV.,  341. 

the,  at  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  467. 

power  of  governments  over,  344. 

Cuxham.  Oxfordshire,  tenancies  in,  39. 

D. 

Dairy,  profits  of,  94. 

Debasement  of  currency,  the,  1543 — 58,  343. 

Debts,  due  to  landlord,  remedies  for,  90. 

Demand,  of  labour,  effects  of,  429. 

De  Moleyns,  Bishop,  his  career,  375. 

Destitution,  legal  relief  of,  justification  of,  423. 

Direct  taxation,  effects  of  a  system  of,  211. 

Disloyal  nation,  a  name  applied  to  the  English.  34. 

Distress,  difficulties  in  levying  a,  286. 

Dissolution  the,  inevitable,  and  why,  322. 

Distribution  of  land,  in  Middle  Ages,  assisted  by  landlord  cultivation,  52. 

Domesday,  its  importance,  its  isolation,  18. 

Dovecots,  privilege  of,  in  the  lord's  hands,  75. 

Durham,  tenancies  in,  58. 

Dutch,  the  services  of  the,  452,  sqq. 

Dynasties,  English,  and  the  people,  573. 


East,  trade  with  the,  153. 

Eastern  Counties,  higher  wages  in,  171. 

Economy,  political,  its  practical  value,  525. 

Eden,  Sir  Frederic,  his  table  of  wages  in  1796,  486. 

Education,  more  general  than  is  commonly  supposed,  165. 

Edward  I.,  his  legislation  on  land,  his  establishment  of  the  House  of  Commons 

his  conquests,  his  quarrel  with  the  clergy,  189,  sqq. 
Edward  II.,  his  character,  and  the  calamities  of  his  reign,  193. 
Edward  III.,  political  and  military  events  of  his  reign,  195. 
Edward  IV.,  his  taxation,  316. 
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Edward  VI.,  his  guardians,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  guild  lands,  109. 

Egypt,  the  route  through,  155. 

Elizabeth,  last  trace  of  serf  rents  in  time  of,  45. 

Emigration,  its  remedial  value,  560. 

Employers,  prophecies  of.  506. 

savings  of,  in  modem  times,  544. 

Enclosure,  why  unpopular,  444. 

England,  a  corn  exporting  country,  and  why,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  477. 

an  exporting  country  till  1765,  485. 

from  1 66 1  to  1690,  460. 

population  of  in  the  Middle  Ages.  119. 

English,  its  services  to  civilization  in  political  institutions,  573. 

the,  easy  rally  of,  to  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  20. 

Church,  historical  parties  in  the,  244. 

policy,  libel  of,    376. 

"  English  system,"  the,  how  developed,  54. 

Escuage,  origin  of,  29. 

Essex,  serfs  of,  their  petition,  262. 

wages  in  1 65 1,  392  ;  1661,  393. 

Estates,  of  Merton  College,  acreage  of,  under  cultivation,  71. 
Exchequer,  importance  and  unpopularity  of.  23. 

keys,  the  office  of,  276. 

Excommunication,  force  of,  declining  in  the  thirteenth  century,  244. 
Exemptions,  from  taxation,  prayed  for,  213. 
Exportation  of  corn,  prohibited  or  controlled,  61. 
Export  duties,  when  possible,  79. 
Exports  and  imports,  trivial,  22. 


Faction,  the  inner  Lancastrian,  312. 

Factory  Acts,  not  extended  to  agricultural  operations,  510. 

hands,  wages  of,  in  eighteenth  century,  406. 

Fairs,  importance  of,  in  England  till  recent  times,  146. 
Fair  trade,  its  reception  by  workmen,  553. 
Famine,  rarity  of,  in  England,  62. 

of  13 15 — 21,  character  of,  217. 

Farm  products,  increasingly  cheap,  275. 

Farmer,  his  relation  to  local  taxation,  534. 

Farmers,  mistake  of.  in  objecting  to  union  organizations,  517. 

Farmers'  rents,  rise  of,  492. 

Fastolfe,  Sir  John,  trade  of,  289. 

Fees  of  court,  right  of  king  to,  22. 

Fines,  on  renewal  of  leases,  origin  of,  449. 

on  grants  or  renewals,  297. 

Firewood,  profits  on,  298. 
Fisheries  on  eastern  coast  of  England,  124. 
Fitzherbert  on  retrogression  of  agriculture.  442. 
his  description  of  communal  land,  89. 
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Fleece,  weight  of,  in  Middle  Ages,  So. 

Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  his  theories  about  the  poor,  489. 

Food,  of  labourer,  cost  of,  328. 

Foreign  competition,  no  cause  of  the  decline  of  agricultural  profits,  519. 

produce,  how  brought  to  Europe  from  the  East.  153. 

tariff,  relaxation  of,  and  effects  of,  500. 

Forestalling  and  regrating,  offences  of  143. 
France,  nobles  of,  198. 

possessions  of  Henry  II.  in,  28. 

the  beginning  of  the  war  with,  196. 

Franchise  of  1430  and  1432,  369. 

Frankenstein,  story  of,  and  moral  of,  554. 

Freeholders  alone  in  the  militia,  32. 

Freeholds  for  life,  not  common.  296. 

Free  trade,  the  teaching  about,  a  true  jnoof  of  political  economy,  527, 

Friars,  corruption  of  the,  248. 

G. 

Gangs,  agricultural,  atrocity  of,  511. 
Gascoigne,  on  the  fifteenth  century,  383. 
Gascons,  revolt  of,  and  battle  of  Chatillon.  314. 
George,  Mr.,  on  "  Progress  and  Poverty."  531. 
German  empire,  quarrel  of  the  pope  with,  365. 
Germany,  army  of,  its  formation,  554. 

effects  on,  of  French  ransom,  499. 

Girdlestone,  Canon,  his  action  and  his  risks.  512. 
Gold,  premium  on,  in  1813,  its  effects  on  wages,  501. 
Government,  as  universal  landowner,  position  of,  559. 

its  duties  and  limits,  553. 

Governments,  English,  responsibility  of,  in  relation  to  the  poor,  424. 

Ground  rents,  equitable  taxation  of.  570. 

Guienne,  salt  of,  97. 

Guilds,  country,  notices  of,  417. 

English,  origin  and  privileges  of,  106. 

history  of  the,  and  suppression  of,  346. 

realization  of  the  principles  of,  565. 

H. 
Habitations,  provided  by  the  State,  effects  of,  557. 
Hallam,  Mr.,  his  opinions  on  the  earnings  of  the  serfs,  44. 
Hampshire,  a  parish  in,  tenures  in,  55. 
Hanse  towns,  the,  and  their  importance,  154. 
Hartlib,  Simon,  his  agricultural  works,  459. 
Henley,  Walter  de,  his  essay  on  English  agriculture,  its  date,  70. 
Henry  II.,  his  character  and  purpose,  26. 
Henrj'  III.,  beginning  of  domestic  accounts  in  the  reign  of.  18. 

his  character  and  reign,  36. 

Henry  IV.,  his  unpopularity,  303. 
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Henr)'  V.,  his  great  reputation,  303. 
Henry  VI.,  his  singular  character.  306. 
Henry  VII.,  his  financial  expedients,  317. 
Henry  VIII.,  his  building  accounts,  181. 

his  opportunities,  and  his  use  of  them,  321. 

Hinds,  yearly  wages  of,  170. 

Holidays  in  the  Middle  Ages,  five,  181. 

Holywell,  Oxford,  dead  stock  at.  87. 

Hop.  the,  cultivation  of,  451. 

Hospitallers,  the,  their  duties,  417. 

Houghton,  John,  his  Works.  462. 

Hours  of  labour  in  day,  amount  of  in  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century,  542. 

Houses  in  Middle  Ages,  dirtiness  of,  67. 

Howell,  George,  on  apprenticeship,  504. 

Humanists,  the,  hopes  of,  3S2. 

Hume,  Joseph,  on  combination  law.  508. 

I. 

Ibstone,  Oxford  and  Bucks,  tenants  in,  42. 

Immigration,  consequences  of  unlimited.  556. 

Incomes  of  various  classes  according  to  Gregory  King,  463. 

Income  taxes  of,  1435,  ^'^'^•>  3°8- 

Indemnity,  certificates  of,  under  Settlement  Act,  434. 

Indulgences,  the,  of  Eugenius  IV.,  1440,  382. 

Inns,  English,  number  and  antiquity  of,  137. 

Inquisition,  ferocity  of  the,  359. 

Insurrection,  the,  of  1381,  its  extent  and  suddenness,  256. 

Intercourse,  the  great,  its  origin,  320. 

Intermediaries,  not  known  in  early  England,  144. 

Invention,  effect  of,  on  labour,  437. 

Inventions,  effects  of,  to  capitalist,  568. 

Ireland,  Bigod's  estates  in,  172. 

• Plattes  on,  in  1638,  457. 

Iron,  great  cost  of,  87. 

J- 

Jews,  persecuted,  as  the  authors  of  the  Black  Death,  225. 

John,  his  abilities  and  career,  35. 

John  of  Gaunt,  English  descendants  of,  childless,  307. 

Journeys,  frequent  in  Middle  Ages,  136. 

Judges,  English,  character  of,  from  1485  to  168S,  319. 

the  bias  of,  507. 

Jury  of  compurgators,  their  action,  100. 

ancient  character  of,  415. 

change  in  duties  of,  420. 


K. 


Kemi',  Archbishop,  episcopate  of,  371. 
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Kent,  absence  of  serfage  in,  256. 

Kind,  rent  paid  in,  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  299. 

King,  English,  his  sources  of  income  and  his  expenditure,  20. 

,  pressed  workmen,  and  paid  good  wages,  329, 

Kings,  treatment  of,  Ijy  English.  34. 

Gregory,  calculations  of,  463. 

his  merits  as  a  statistician,  465. 

on  the  price  of  corn,  4S4. 

Knighton  on  the  Black  Death,  223. 

on  the  remission  of  labour  rents  by  landowners,  227. 


Labour,  agricultural,  continuity  of,  C41. 
alarms  at  the  claims  of,  519. 

deterioration  of,  493. 

English,  summary  of  causes  affecting  it,  488. 

evil  condition  of,  in  other  countries,  550. 

in  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  its  condition,  432. 

fund,  the  theory  of,  and  paradox,  and  a  pillory,  525. 

losses  of,  after  1543,  349. 

rents,  exacted  in  particular  services,  1 73. 

money  compensations  for,  accepted  in  Edward  the  Second's  reign,  218. 

Labourer,  agricultural,  his  hard  lot,  509. 

his  relation  to  capital,  546. 

improvement  of,  his  condition  after  1348,  242. 

Labourers,  agricultural,  earnings  of,  479. 

recovery  to  the  soil,  563. 

the  difficulty  in  the  union  of,  513. 

Statute  of,  its  provisions,  228. 

wages  of,  in  1701-50,  404. 

Lancashire,  wages  in  1725,  396. 

Land,  agricultural,  fall  in  the  value  of,  518. 

owner  of,  his  right  to  get  the  best  natural  price,  529. 

power  of  accumulating  by  law,  its  origin,  528. 

price  of,  in  eighteenth  century,  405. 

scarcity  and  price  of,  in  towns  artificial,  426. 

value  of,  in  fifteenth  century,  287. 

Landlord  cultivation,  effects  of,  50,  sqq. 

Landowners,  condition  of  the,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  251. 

their  policy  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  466. 

Langton,  Stephen,  grave  of,  357. 

Latimer,  Bishop,  his  description  of  his  father's  farm,  445. 

his  judgment  on  the  base  money,  348. 

Law,  its  attitude  towards  labour,  399. 
Lease,  early  instances  of,  277. 

importance  of,  according  to  Arthur  Young,  478. 

Leases,  history  of,  450. 

not  infrequent  in  early  times,  50. 
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Levi,  Leone,  on  wages.  504. 

Lime,  use  of  in  agriculture,  93. 

Lingard,  his  history,  361. 

Litigation,  amount  of.  under  parochial  assessment.  436. 

Literature,  development  of,  in  countries  hostile  to  Roman  see,  360. 

Lollards,  dislike  of  Churchmen  to  the,  245. 

natural  attitude  of,  to  the  House  of  Lancaster,  334. 

unpopularity  of  after  1381,  268. 

Lollardy,  character  of,  270. 

economical  effects  of,  367. 

London,  a  great  manufacturing  city,  555. 

a  perpetual  market  in,  ill. 

existed  continuously  from  Roman  times,  103. 

wages  in,  327. 

Londoner,  the,  his  attachment  to  his  home,  iii. 

Lords  of  manors,  special  advantages  of,  in  their  estates,  73. 

M. 

Machinery,  effects  of,  on  labour,  495. 

Malthus,  on  the  ]3opulation  of  the  eighteenth  century,  484. 

on  population  and  poor  laws,  524. 

Manor  farms,  regular  servants  on,  182. 

house,  proceedings  at,  63. 

Manorial  jurisdiction,  effects  of  decline  of  420. 

Manufactures,  early  advantages  of  capitalists  in,  497. 

Manumission,  charters  of,  legally  void,  263. 

Manure,  e.xtended  use  of,  in  eighteenth  century,  476. 

Markets,  control  of,  138. 

Market,  control  of,  its  importance  to  workmen  and  capitalist,  401. 

Marling,  cost  of,  92. 

revival  of,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  476. 

Masons,  combination,  of,  to  raise  wages,  made  a  felony,  237. 

Matthew  Paris,  his  witness  to  a  change  in  society.  35. 

Meadow,  natural,  high  value  of,  73. 

Means  of  various  classes,  according  to  Gregory  King,  463. 

Merton,  Walter  de,  his  foundation,  168. 

Methodists,  Primitive,  labours  and  services  of,  516. 

Metayer  tenancy,  differences  of,  from  stock  and  land  lease,  2S1. 

Middle  Ages,  life  of  persons  in,  contrasted  with  the  present,  184. 

Mile  End,  the  scene  at,  in  1381,  258. 

Military  adventurers,  development  of,  200. 

Mill,  parish,  repairs  of,  the  duty  of  the  landlor'l.  65. 

Mill,  Mr.,  causes  of  his  slight  of  trade  unions,  402. 

his  proposal  of  1870,  569. 

Miller,  the  third  most  important  person,  65. 
Millstones,  narrative  of  the  purchase  of,  in  1331.  113. 
Monasteries  often  the  origin  of  towns,  103. 
magnititde  of,  estates  of,  162. 
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Monasteries,  the  treasures  of,  speedily  dissipated,  323. 

the,  their  merits  and  deterioration,  362. 

duties  of,  in  ahnsgiving,  416. 

Moneyed  men,  hatred  of  nobles  to,  473. 
Monks,  their  literary  services,  163. 

fable  about,  in  Parliament  of  1371.  249. 

the  reputed  inventors  of  fines  on  renewal  of  leases.  449. 

Money  payments,  fixed,  adopted  in  lieu  of  precarious  service,  34. 

N. 
Nationalisation  of  land,  theories  of,  558. 
Newmarsh,  .Henry,  his  power  of  interpreting  statistics,  522 
Nobles,  English,  wealth  of,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  307. 

pride  of  the,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  473. 

Norfolk,  spread  of  Lollardy  in.  272. 
Northumberland,  Duke  of,  his  purposes  in  1553,  348. 
Norwich,  the  insurgents  of,  256. 
Numerals,  'Roman,  prolonged  use  of,  49. 
Nunneries,  duties  and  services  of  some,  417. 

O. 
Occupier,  his  payments  to  local  taxation.  533. 
Occupiers,  assessments  on,  their  development,  529. 
Oxen  were  considered  best  for  ploughing.  76. 
Oxford,  the  early  history  of  its  University,  166. 

University,  its  privileges,  249. 

wages  at,  in  latter  part  of  sixteenth  century.  393. 

Opulence,  growth  of,  in  fifteenth  century.  368. 
Orange,  House  of,  its  degeneracy,  ^53. 

P. 

Papal  Court,  discontent  felt  with  the.  243. 
Parents  of  paupers,  rights  of,  561. 
Paris,  Matthew,  his  plainness  of  speech,  164. 
Parish  assessment,  the,  of  1371,  206. 
Parliament,  conduct  of.  to  English  labourer,  398. 

its  attitude  about  the  serfs,  263. 

of  1450  and  1640  compared,  311. 

English,  and  the  people,  574. 

growing  power  of.  in  Edward  the  Third's  reign.  200 

Member  of,  wages  of,  210. 

rolls  of,  do  not  contain  all  the  taxes  granted,  208. 

Parties,  traditional,  their  action,  574.  , 

Pasture,  common,  use  of,  74. 

Pastures,  extension  of.  in  sixteenth  century.  339. 

kinds  of,  89. 

Pauperism,  attempt  of  Edward's  guardians  to  check,  419, 
Peace,  the  king's,  maintenance  of,  in  England,  51. 
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Peasant.  English,  the  present  apathy  of,  514. 

French,  his  increasingly  calamitous  condition,  197. 

Peasant,  his  prospects  in  the  Middle  Ages.  68. 

farmers,  profits  of.  562. 

proprietor,  earnings  and  profits  of,  175. 

profits  of.  after  the  Plague,  241. 

Peasantry,  life  of.  85. 

Pecok.  Bishop,  his  history  and  opinions,  377. 

Penny,  silver,  decrease  in  its  weight,  275. 

Percy  Ballads,  on  the  Dissolution,  427. 

Petition  in  Parliament,  1454,  79. 

Piece-work  becomes  more  common,  328. 

Pitt,  his  income-tax  compared  with  that  of  Bowes  and  Tresham,  315. 

Plague,  the,  its  subsequent  visitation,  330. 

Plate,  silver,  prices  of,  342. 

Plattes.  Gabriel,  his  work  and  his  fortunes,  455. 

Ploughing,  kinds  of,  and  amount  of.  in  the  day.  75. 

Political  economy,  ordinary  books  on,  436. 

its  value,  and  its  weakness,  525. 

Poll-tax,  the,  of  1377,  206. 
Poor,  housing  of.  425. 

housing  of,  in  towns,  536. 

Poor  law  of  Elizabeth,  its  importance.  421. 

new,  its  severity  and  origin,  509. 

Poor  rates  and  wages,  non-relation  of.  480. 

rate,  amount  of,  in  1785,  1802,  1S13,  410. 

priests,  institution  of  the,  250. 

relief,  early  legislation  on,  418.  sqq. 

Population,  theory  of,  correctives  to,  62. 

of  towns  in  1377,  117. 

relations  of,  to  wages,  355. 

growth  of,  from  Elizabeth  to  Anne,  463. 

Porter,  Mr.,  on  the  cost  of  poor  relief  in  dear  times,  488. 

Ports,  English,  shipping  at.  122. 

Possessions,  foreign,  of  English  kings,  their  effect  on  the  people.  33. 

Poultry,  abundance  of.  84. 

Prices,  regulation  of,  140. 

rise  of,  after  the  Plague,  238. 

rise  in.  after  the  currency  was  debased,  345. 

Primogeniture  in  Middle  Ages,  modified,  51. 

effects  on,  by  abandonment  of  capitalist  agriculture,  291. 

Preaching  of  the  poor  priests,  its  character,  254. 

Profit,  agricultural,  causes  of  the  decline  of,  518. 

Produce,  agricultural,  increase  of,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  477. 

Productive  classes,  Gregory  King's  theory  of  the,  464. 

Prosperity,  a  stimulant  to  social  or  political  discontent,  37. 

general,  a  condition  of,  efforts  for  improvement,  271. 

Protectionism,  effects  of,  55 !• 
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Provisions,  character  of,  among  English.  415. 
Provisors,  statute  of,  247. 

R. 
Rabbits,  rarity  and  high  price  of.  84. 
Rain,  excessive,  cause  of  bad  harvests  in  England,  217. 
Ratepayers,  unfair  burdfens  on,  537. 
Recovery  of  moral  growth,  slow  and  from  within,  549. 
Rector,  the.  his  importance  in  the  mediaeval  village.  64. 
Rectories,  tithes  of,  and  dues  of.  65. 
Reforms,  immediate,  necessity  of,  549. 
Regency,  right  of  appointing,  in  Parliament,  21. 
Religious  movements,  when  successful,  269. 
Rent  of  land  in  thirteenth  century.  40. 

agricultural,  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  478. 

economical,  not  paid  in  the  thirteenth  century,  56. 

increase  of,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  source  of,  482. 

origin  and  economical  meaning  of,  456. 

slowness  of  ri.se  of,  in  sixteenth  century.  446. 

Rents,  causes  of  rise  in,  351. 

amount  of,  in  eighteenth  century.  ^05. 

rise  of.  due  to  small  earnings  of  agricultural  labourers,  480 

• rise  of,  after  1782,  486. 

winter  cultivation  of,  469. 

Repairs,  by  law,  custom  of,  55. 

Revolution  of  1399  and  16S8  compared.  301. 

French,  its  atrocities.  551. 

state  of  labourer,  at  and  after  the,  433. 

Ricardo,  on  savings  and  rent,  524. 
Richard  II.,  general  character  of  his  reign,  201. 
Richmond,  Duke  of,  report  of  his  commission,  564. 
Roads  in  Middle  Ages,  character  of,  133. 
Roots,  winter,  cultivation  of,  469. 
Routes,  of  foreign  trade,  ancient,  153. 
Rural  life,  description  of,  necessary,  38. 
Russell,  Lord  John,  his  committee  of  1824,  495. 
Rutland,  wages  in  1564.  389;  in  1610,  391. 

S. 
Sale.  Sir  Robert,  story  of,  in  1381,  32. 
Salt,  importance  of,  and  character  of,  95. 
Scab  in  sheep,  origin  of,  81. 
Scarcity,  highest  price  during,  in  May.  216. 

artificial,  of  building  sites,  530. 

Scarcities,  from  1545  to  1795,  388. 

Schools,  attached  to  monasteries  generally,  165. 

Scot,  Reynold,  on  hop  cultivation,  452. 

Seasons,  effect  of  variety  of,  according  to  Young,  483. 

the,  after  1765,  485. 
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Seats,  country  gentlemen's,  assessment  of,  529. 
Seeds  of  artificial  grasses,  their  use.  466. 
Selim  I.,  conquest  of  Egypt  by,  its  effects,  157. 
Senior,  Mr.,  on  trade  unions,  523. 
Serfs,  could  serve  in  the  king's  army,  32. 

•  tenancies  of,  40. 

the  insurrection  of  the,  256,  sqq. 

Serfage,  arguments  alleged  for  and  against  its  maintenance,  266. 

Servants,  domestic,  wages  of,  570. 

Settlement,  parochial,  particulars  of,  act  of  433. 

of  land,  its  origin  and  its  mischief,  530. 

Seventeenth  century,  first  half  of,  its  character,  430. 
Sheep,  breeding  of,  in  England,  its  significance,  51. 

importance  of,  in  English  husbandry,  78. 

rot,  signs  of,  81. 

insurance  of.  284. 

farms,  complaints  aboiit,  340. 


farming,  stimulants  to,  445. 

Shipping  at  English  ports  in  1346,  122. 
Ship  money,  distribution  of,  461. 
Smallpox,  severity  of,  to  what  due,  337. 
Smith,  Adam,  on  parochial  settlement.  435. 

—  on  wages,  528. 

Smithfield,  the  scene  at,  in  1381,  259. 
Speenhamland,  magistrates  of  Berkshire  at,  408. 
Stafford,  Archbishop,  episcopate  of,  371. 

William,  his  pamphlet,  450. 

State,  duty  of  the,  in  relation  to  wages.  528. 

Statesman,  the  functions  of,  on  economical  theories,  526. 

Steelbow  tenants,  the,  of  Scotland,  281. 

Stock,  live  and  dead,  value  of,  on  certain  estates  in  the  four;eeath  century,  72, 

live,  amount  of,  and  character  of,  77,  sqq. 

and  land  lease,  origin  of,  279. 

Stourbridge  fair,  its  importance  and  character,  149. 

Strikes,  rarely  successful,  411. 

Students  at  Oxford,  reputed  number  of,  167. 

Suljsidies,  refusal  to  grant,  31. 

Suffolk,  wages  in  16S2.  394. 

Sweating  sickness,  the,  described,  335. 

Swine,  importance  of.  82. 

T. 

Tali.y-.shop,  ad\-antage  of,  to  employer,  497. 
Taxation  of  the  clergy,  why  heavy,  161. 

to  income,  its  amount,  207. 

local,  on  occupiers,  injustice  of,  532. 

Taxes  on  property,  the  first  imposed,  202. 
character  of,  during  the  French  war,  305. 
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Tenants  unwilling  to  compete  against  each  other,  448. 
Thornton,  Mr.,  on  trade  unions,  523. 
Thorpe,  his  speakership  and  imprisonment,  314. 
Tithe,  character  of,  in  early  times,  161. 

evidence  of,  importance  of,  25. 

Tooke,  Mr.,  his  merits  on  monetary  science,  500. 

on  wages,  410. 

Trade,  aristocracy  of,  its  unpopularity,  472. 

unions,  early  difficulties  of.  498. 

charges  incurred  in  the  policy  of,  516. 

economical  character  of,  400. 

etfects  of,  in  1853,  410. 

their  growth  after  1824,  438. 


Towns,  impoverished,  relieved  of  taxation,  310. 

decay  of,  the,  affirmed  by  Parliament,  339. 

dwellings  in,  local  taxation  of,  535. 

English,  comparative  opulence  of,  at  different  periods,  115. 

of  Roman  origin,  some  survived,  102. 

Tresham,  speakership  of,  311 ;  murder  of,  312. 

Tyler,  his  march  and  entry  into  London,  257. 

judgment  of  his  contemporaries  about  him,  262. 

U. 

United  States,  principle  of  local  taxation  in,  537. 

protection  in,  552. 

Usury  laws,  origin  of,  141. 

V. 

Vallis,  Mr.,  his  work  on  cottage  farms,  562. 
Vaughan,  his  account  of  the  Golden  Vale,  454. 
Village,  English  life  in,  97. 

population  of  a,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  46. 

Villager,  life  of,  not  without  hope  in  the  thirteenth  century,  68. 

Vine,  culture  of,  in  England,  loi. 

Violence,  when  practised  by  trade  unions,  suicidal,  403. 

W. 

Wages,  amount  of,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  327. 

aggregate,  of  Young,  compared  with  those  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the 

eighteenth,  481. 

agricultural,  in  nineteenth  century,  510. 

and  cost  of  board,  1562-78  compared,  354. 

between  1800  and  1840,  504. 

between  180 1  and  18 12,  409. 

effect  of  poor  law  relief  on,  422. 

effects  of  scarcity  or  famine  on,  217. 

English,  as  compared  with  those  of  Europe,  500. 

in  1449  and  1S77  compared,  539. 
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Wages,  in  1495,  etc.,  388. 

London,  cause  of  price  of,  536. 

low,  not  always  cheap,  527. 

and  prices,  their  slight  relation,  428. 

•  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  thirteenth  century,  170. 

rates  of,  in  1796,  487. 

rise  of,  after  the  Plague,  233. 

War,  continental,  the  charges  of,  how  met,  505. 

Warwick,  wages  in  1684,  394. 

Waynfiete,  Bishop,  his  college,  375. 

Wealth,  comparative,  of  various  English  counties,  129. 

— —  growth  of,  among  mercantile  classes,  473. 

production  of,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  474. 

W^heat,  average  price  of,  for  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  215. 

prices  in  1564-72,  451. 

price  of,  from  1801  to  1820,  494. 

prices  of,  and  wages,  1581-1660,  427. 

rise  in  price  of.  how  to  be  estimated,  387. 

the  staple  crop,  proof  of,  59,  sqq. 

White,  William,  his  labours  and  his  fate,  272. 

Wiklif,  his  influence  and  career,  247. 

Women  labourers,  organization  of,  572. 

Women's  wages  in  the  fifteenth  and  nineteenth  century,  540. 

Wood,  the  lord's,  its  value  to  him,  74. 

Wool,  production  of,  motives  for  the,  444. 

English,  importance  of,  78. 

tax  of  1340,  the.  203. 

Work  of  labourers  in  Middle  Ages,  excellence  of,  542. 

Working  classes  have  not  demanded  better  homes  from  the  state,  538. 

processes  adopted  by,  to  better  their  condition,  440. 

Working  men,  power  of  saving  by,  at  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  465. 

English,  their  present  powers  and  duties,  412. 

Workman,  English,  no  socialist  or  anarchist,  490. 

Workmen  in  towns,  effect  of  local  taxation  on,  535. 

purposes  of,  in  a  trade  union,  401. 

Wykeham,  Bishop,  his  colleges,  373. 

Y. 

Ye.ars,  the  seven  barren,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  484. 
Yeomanry,  the,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  384. 
York,  Archbishops  of,  372. 

East  Riding  of,  wages  in,  390. 

Young,  emigration  of,  560. 

Arthur,  comparison  of  wages  in  his  time  with  those  in  thirteenth  century, 

172-4. 

his  position  as  an  economist,  475. 

on  rise  of  wages,  404. 

Younger  son,  position  of,  293. 
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